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FOREWORD    ^  ^ 


The  Comprehensive  Phuiiiiiig  in  St.ite  Education  Agencies  Project 
(CPSEA)  had  its  beginning  in  March,  1967,  under  the  auspices  of  Title  V, 
Elementary  Secondary  Education  Act.  At  that  time,  si.\  states  and  Puerto 
Rico  were  invited  by  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  to  jointly  under- 
take the  task  of  developing  alternative  models  for  planning  activities  in 
state  education  agencies.  In  recent  years,  these  seven  agencies  had  lent 
support  to  the  effort  of  comprehensive  planning  in  education.  Although  un- 
sophisticated, each  agency  (Colorado,  Connecticut,  Iowa,  Puerto  Rico, 
Texas,  Utah,  and  West  Virginia)  had  advanced  materially  along  the  largely 
obscure  trail  of  plaiming  in  education  and  had  shown  some  proclivity  for  and 
intention  of  leading  out  in  this  important  new  ventuie. 

It  was  clearly  the  original  intent  of  the  project  that  the  agencies  in- 
volved deliberately  avoid  the  temptatio.i  and  comfort  of  joining  together 
to  develop  a  single  model  for  planning.  Rather,  the  focus  was  to  develop 
several  models  that  could  emphasize  distinctive  differences,  each  model 
being  designed  to  serve  the  particular  needs  and  peculiarities  of  the  parent 
state.  Within  the  objectives  of  the  project  was  the  hope  that;;  state  educa- 
tion agency  could  select  one  or  more  of  the  models  which  had  been  devel- 
oped by  the  pilot  states  and  adapt  its  selection  to  its  own  use.  This  would, 
hopefully,  aid  the  states  in  their  initial  plaiming  endeavo;S,  eliminating  or 
greatly  diminishing  the  need  to  plow  new  ground  in  the  early  stages  of  ef- 
fort; avoiding  the  pitfalls,  the  dead-end  streets,  the  unfniitful'ventures;  and 
capitalizing  upon  the  training  and  expertise  acquired  by  per.sonnel  initially 
engaged  in  the  project. 

To  be  sure,  comprehensive  plaiming  in  education  is  a  vital  part  of  the 
educatmnal  endeavor.  Its  l>enefits  are  long  overdue;  its  promises  are  attain- 
able. Education  has  taken  a  long  stride  toward  gaining  the  initiative  iuithis 
new  field  thereby  averting  the  unfortunate  circunistances  of  having  the 
necessity  of  planmng  forced  upon  it  by  external  groups.  In  this  way,  plan- 
ning in  education  can  be  distinctively  oriented  to  education  rather  than 
patterned  after  some  other  agency  or  facet  of  society.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  the  expertise  and  workable  procedures  have  been  developed  without 
assistance  from  outside  sources  or  that  they  have  ignored  the  long  experi- 
ence and  demonstrable  effectiveness  of  plaiming  in  industry  and  the  busi- 
ness world.  But  the  T^atterns,  the  thrust,  and  the  processes  have  their  roots 
in  education  and  the  potential  advantages  of  this  fact  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized. 

Appreciation  is  expressed  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  for  its  vision 
and  its  willingness  to  make  the  initial  effort.  The  important  contributions  of 
the  participating  states  are  gratefully  acknowledged.  It  is  sincerely  desired 
that  this  volume  will  be  of  help  to  other  educational  agencies  as  they  seek 
ways-  to  meet  the  challenge  of  improving  education  through  the  effective 
utilization  of  planning  technology. 

T.  K.  Bell,  Chairman 
Project  Policy  Board 
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CHAPTER  1 


Educational  Planning:  A  Matter  oi  U  rgency 


Behnahu  S.  Fuusk*" 

The  dramatic  pace  of  technological  change,  the  extent  and 
direction  of  social  unrest,  and  the  increasing  burden  being  placed 
upon  public  education  to  be  more  effective,  more  efficient,  and 
more  responsive  to  societal  and  individual  needs  points  out  the 
urgency  for  a  better  means  of  effecting  changes  in  education  than 
has  been  possible  in  the  past.  This  report  describes  a  multi-state 
effort  to  develop  planning  mechanisms  in  state  education  a<iencics 
so  that  these  agencies  can  be  more  effective  in  dealing  with  ^e. 
The  states  participating  in  this  project  recognize  that  plai  is 
not  new  to  education.  Massive  individual  efforts  have  been 
launched  in  the  past  to  deal  successfully  widi  problems  confronting 
education  at  the  national,  regional,  state,  and  local  level.  Un- 
doubtedly many  major  hurdles  in  education  have  been  overcome 
by  such  projects.  The  weakness  is  the  failure  to  sustain  such  plan- 
ning efforts  on  a  continuous  basis.  This  failure  is  particularly  true 
of  the  state  education  agencies,  wliose  responsibility  it  is  to  provide 
appropriate  leadership  to -the  state  school  systems.  As  recently  as 
1963,  in  a  publication  by  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers 
on.  the  legal  status,  function,  and  organization  of  the  state  depart- 
ment of  education,  there  is  no  reference  to  planning  as  a  leader- 
ship function  of  state  departments.  Only  under  the  topic  of  ''Sup- 
porting Services,"  is  research  challenged  with  .  .  providing  pro- 
fessional and  technical  assistance  in  pUinning  and  developing 
studies  and  projects  undertaken  in  program  and  internal  adminis- 
tration areas.''* 

In  the  past,  planning  has  been  seen  as  a  part  of  research  or 
the  responsibility  of  an  ad  hoc  committ':je,  possibly  with  consultant 

•  Bcrnarr  S.  Fursc,  Multi-State  Project  Director.  Formerly  administrative  as- 
sistant to  the  Utah  State  Superintendent  of  .Vul)lic  instruction;  served  as  a 
specialist  in  statistical  and  curriculum  rcscareli  for  the  state  education  agency 
and  as  research  director  for  the  Utah  School  Merit  Study  Committee. 

1  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers:  The  State  Ocpartnient  of  Education, 
Legal  Status,  Functions  and  Organizatjons:  Washington,  D.C,  revised  1963, 
p.  40. 
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help,  formed  to  solve  a  specific  problein.  So,  while  there  has  been 
planning  of  a  sort,  a  continuous  program  for  long-range  compre- 
hensive planning  is  still  in  its  infancy  for  virtually  all  state  educa- 
tion agencies.  It  may  he  granted  that  this  deficiency  exists  because 
of  the  urgency  of  ever-present  operational  problem's,  limited  finan- 
cial resources,  lack  of  trained  personnel,  and  the  availal)lilit\'  of 
usable  planning  tools.  It  must  also  be  recogni/ed  that  relatively 
few  understand  the  real  nature  of  comprehensive  educational 
planning  or  accept  the  need  for  it.  Although  tlv^^e  and  other  factors 
have  deterred  any  substantial  effort  to  develop  a  planning  capa- 
bility in  state  education  wigencies,  it  is  now  deemed  a  matter  of  ur- 
gent priority  to  achieve  that  capability  if  state  departments  are 
going  to  provide  the  kind  of  leadership  ne(»de(l  tcnlay  and  in  the 
future. 


TODATS  CHANGES  DEMAND  BETTER  PLANNING 

Social  Revolution 

The  United  States  is  faced  with  another  revolutioiu  a  revolu- 
tion whicli  is  not  merely  imminent  but  has  actuallv  begun!  Na- 
tionwide riots,  acts  of  ei\'il  disobedience,  and  protest  marcTies  seem 
to  be  but  symptoms  of  the  deeply-rooted  and  widespread  socio- 
logical disorders  affecting  our  times.  Sweeping  changes  in  America's 
social  institutions  can  be  expected  to  occur  in  a  relativelv  short 
time  as  the  forces  of  unrest  swell,  join  ranks,  and  become  more 
piirposeful.  The  question  no  longer  is  concerned  with  whether 
extensive  change  will  occur,  but  how,  and  at  what  cost.  It  may 
continue  violently.  Or,  if  it  is  not  too  late  to  dete»'  tlie  forces  of 
violence,  it  could  come  through  intensive  efforts  ^or  planned 
change.  Circumstances  for  the  nurturr/  of  nonviolent  planned 
change  are  at  least  equal  in  their  pro^jitiousness  to  tlio.se  which 
foster  change  by  violence.  Time,  rcsouVces,  and  capability  are  the 
crucial  factor  which  will  determine  w/iether  or  not  planned  change 
can  occur  rapidly  enough  to  subdueythe  underlying  pressures  mov- 
ing toward  violent  change. 

Because  of  its  role  in  .s'ociologi.?al  processes,  education  is  in  a 
most  critical  position  demanding  an  extremely  high  priority  for 
attention.  In  spite  of  this,  education  has  been  justifiably  accused 
as  being  notoriously  ultra-conservative  in  stance,  slow  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  need  for  change,  and  even  slower  in  the  adoption  of 
methodological  or  technological  clianges.  The  time  has  come,  how- 
ever, when  educators  inttst  recognize  the  high  potentiality  of  a 
viable  and  efficient  educational  system  to  meet  the  needs  of  indi- 
vidual students  in  the  context  of  societal  demands  and  require- 
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iiieiit.s.  With  that  recognition,  .school  systems  lunst  move  decisively 
and  rapidly  to  bring  about  needed  educational  refonn. 

Major  methodological  and  technological  breakthrovighs  arc 
appearing  on  the  educational  scene  that  hold  promise  for  removing 
some  of  tlie  formidable  obstacles  that  have  obscured  such  reform 
'  ^  the  past.  However,  the  new  teacliing  methods  and  the  new  U;ch- 
iwlogies  will  have  liltlc  lasting  impact  if  they  are  "tacked  on"  to  the 
existing  system.  Rather,means  must  be  employed,  cognii'.i\ni  of  the 
new  technologies,  to  design  new  systems  to  meet  present  needs 
and  tomorrow's  demands.  To  identify  today's  needs  and  to  antics- 
pate  tomorrow's  demands  requires  evaluation  techni()ues  and  fu- 
ture forecasting  methods.  More  important,  they  require  a  swsteni- 
ati/.ed  approach  to  the  searcli  for  alternative  solutions  to  the  public's 
requirements,  hopes,  and  aspirations  for  education.  The  emerg- 
ence of  educational  planning  specialists  and  the  establishment  of 
planning  mechanisms  in  slate  educational  agencies  are  directed 
toward  that  end.  Education's  potential  contributions  to  the  solution 
of  sociological  problems  and  the  avoidance  of  violent  forms  of 
swial  revolution  are  great;  the  realization  of  the  potential  contri- 
butions will  come  only  through  the  search  for  the  most  acceptable 
of  carefully  developed- alternative  solutions  and  the  implementa- 
tion of  such  solntiors.  The  search  calls  for  a  planning  capability 
which  will  draw  from  all  sources  the  information  ideas,  and  re- 
sources necessary  to  be  blended  into  viable  plans,  plans  which 
will  result  in  the  requisite  change. 

Fantastic  Rates  of  Change 

It  is  difficult  for  the  human  mind  to  fully  comprehend  the 
rapid  changes  occurring  in  the  world,  or  the  numerous  ramifica- 
tions of  those  changes.  Fabun"  has  indicated  that  population  ax- 
plosion  is  a  dramatic  example.  It  t(K)k  from  the  beginning  of  man  to 
1850  A.D.  to  reach  a  population  of  one  billion;  the  next  billion  was 
added  in  the  75  years  from  1850  to  1924;  the  third  billion  in  37 
years  or  by  1962;  the  fourth  billion  will  he  reached  by  1975,  a 
period  of  13  years;  and  to  add  the  fifth  billion  will  take  only 
7  years,  1976-1982.  This  means  that  twenty-five  percent  of  all  the 
people  who  ever  lived  are  living  now. 

Another  dramatic  example  is  the  so-called  knowledge  ex- 
plosion. Fabun  states,  for  example,  that  the  amount  of  technical 
information  available  doubles  every  ten  years;  throughout  the 
world,  about  100,000  journals  are  published  in  more  than  60  lan- 
guages, and  the  number  doubles  every  15  years. 

-Don  Fabim,  The  Dynamics  of  Change  (Eijj»Iewood  Cliffs,  N.J.:  Prentice  Hall, 
Inc.,  1967),  p.  '1-5.  12. 
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Other  CHiually  dramatic  examples  of  change  might  he  died. 
Uiidoiihtedly  modification  in  hfe  style  has  heen  the  result  of  such 
change.  Urhanix^Uion,  increased  application  of  technology  to  liv- 
ing convenience's,  and  rapid  changes  in  business  and  iiuiustrv  are 
cases  in  point.  The  prediction  hasj)een  made  that  hv  1980,  when 
todays  fiist  graders  graduate  from  high  school,  half  of  the  workers 
in  the  United  States  will  he  in  job'*  that  do  not  eve!i  exist  todav; 
lK»ople  will  he  traveling  from  coast  to  coast  in  two  hours  in  an 
airplane  carrying  se\en  hundred  passengers;  seventy-five  percent 
of  the  population  will  be  living  in  three  uK'galopolitau  art  as;  and 
tlie  computer  will  have  changed  the  United  States  as  irjioh 
automobile  changed  society  from  the  horse  and  buggy  davs.'"* 

National  Cumate  vow  Chanoic 

The  point  is  diat  all  these  changes  have  important  implications 
for  the  need  for  more  extensive  educational  plamiing.  With  such 
a  rapid  rate  of  change,  educatio..  Avill  find  it  increasfngly  difficult 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  changing  re  |Uireinents  dictated  by  ad\'ances 
in  other  areas.  Heretofore,  society  .las  had  an  expectation  of  educa- 
tion to  hold  to  the  traditional,  to  use  the  same  educational  methods 
and  to  some  extent  the  same  ciirriculuin  for  the  child  as  was  i)r()- 
vic!cd  the  parent.  This  is  no  longer  the  expectation.  Parents,  well 
educated  and  used  to  a  fast-moving  technological  environment  are 
accepting  change  more  readily  and  tending  to  look  askance  at 
institutions  which  do  not  cliange  with  the  times.  There  are»  of 
course*  groups  with  diff^*'  opinions,  hut  an  increasingly  larg<j 
segment  of  society  looks  upon  education  as  a  primary  means  of 
social  mobility,  of  climbing  the  social  ladder,  as  a  result  of  a  better 
educaticn  leading  to  a  better  vocation.  The  public  often  seems 
much  more  receptive  to  changes  in  education  than  the  educators 
who  operate  and  control  the  system.  The  decision-makers,  cogni- 
'/ant  of  the  public  mood,  Jiave  been  unable  both  to  operate  the  old 
system  and  simultaneously  to  concentrate  enough  time  and  re- 
sources for  designing  and  effecting  a  change  to  something  better. 
In  the  meantime  the  public  waits,  although  with  less  and  less 
patience. 

Competition 

The  almost-monopolistic  position  of  the  public  educa??'on 
system  is  being  challenged  today  as  at  no  other  time  since  achiev- 
ing its  iong-enjoyed  status  of  prominence.  The  entrance  of  private 
industry  into  tlic  education-     ^alm  through  such  programs  as 

2  Edgar  L.  Morpl»et  and  Charles  O.  Ryan  (eds.).  Prospective  Changes  in  Society  bv 
1980  (New  York:  Citation  Press.  1967) 
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the  Job  Corps,  on-the-job  training  for  employees  and  private  post 
high  vocational  and  technical  schools  suggests  the  potential  com- 
petition of  a  business  operated  school  system  with  profit  as  the 
incentive.  Private  firms  are  springing  up  throughout  the  nation 
to  handle  contractually  many  educationally-related  functions. 
Certainly  the  planning  capability  of  business  and  industry  is  a 
major  factor  underlying  current  ventures  into  the  post  high  school 
educational  market.  These  trends,  and  others,  have  led  a  few 
to  predict  that  within  a  few  years  some  school  districts  may  be 
contracting  with  private  firms  to  operate  their  schools.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  a  profit-oriented  private  system  could  develop  par- 
alleling the  present  public  and  non-profit  private  elementar)'  and 
secondary  systems.  Some  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest 
that  such  a  movement  may  lend  to  the  gradual  replacement  of  the 
present  educational  system  Ly  private  business-oriented  educa- 
tional agencies. 

Whether  or  not  this  occurs,  public  educators  realize  that 
no  one  has  all  the  answers.  More  adequate  planning  can  help 
provide  greater  insight  inlo  current  problems.  It  can  also  assist 
educators  to  consider  many  more  of  the  relevant  factors  and  it  can 
result  in  operational  programs  which,  though  meeting  societal  and 
individual  needs,  may  eliminate  any  threat  of  the  dessolution  of  the 
present  system. 

Growing  Demand  for  Rele\'ance  and  QuALm-  in  Education 
Although  criticisms  of  current  educational  practices  continue 
to  grow,  there  is  no  noticeable  movement  to  replace  public  edu- 
atiorJ  with  a  private  profit  system.  For  the  most  part  the  critics 
are  calling  for  an  educational  system  that  is  more  relevant  to 
the  individual  learner  and  are  asking  that  it  be  of  the  highest 
quality  attainable  with  current  potentialities.  Minority  groups 
and  protest  groups  -  even  those  with  anarchistic  attitudes  - 
perceive  education  as  a  major  factor  for  changing  those  condi- 
tions they  believe  need  changing. 

The  nature  of  the  criticisms  and  the  frequency  of  demands 
make  one  point  quite  clear,  i.e.,  that  no  unilaternal,  uniform  pro- 
gram such  as  the  college-prep  program  followed  slavishly  by 
most  of  our  schools  will  be  adequate.  The  educational  system 
of  the  present  and  the  emerging  systems  of  the  future  must  pro- 
vide many  more  options  and  much  greater  flexibility  to  suit  the 
varied  requirements  of  clients.  The  sweeping  changes  required 
to  bring  about  requisite  options  and  flexibility  can  be  achieved 
if  proper  leadership  and  planning  are  effected. 
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CRITICAL  FINANCIAL  PROBLEMS  REQUIRE 
TECHNOLOGICAL  PLANNING 

Resistance  to  Inciieasing  School  Cos-is 

III  general,  the  American  taxpayer  aiul  state  legislators  have 
felt  they  have  beep  ••easoiiahly  generous  in  providing  funds  for 
education.  But  as  iho  tax  bite  grows  ever  larger,  the  beginnings 
of  a  taxpayers  revolt  have  resulted,  as  evidenced  by  increasing 
voter  rejection  of  school  bond  issues  and  proposed  school  tax  in- 
creases. If  this  resistance  continues  as  it  is  predicted  to,  the 
past  trend  of  making  educational  changes  almost  exchisivelv 
in  the  form  of  adding  on  new  programs  at  added  cost  will  stop. 
Taxpayer  resistance  should  cause  a  careful  reassessment  of  cur- 
rent programs  and  a  more  adequate  consideration  of  the  long- 
term  budgetary  requirements  of  proposed  new  programs  before 
they  are  added.  A  shortage  of  funds  may  force  the  development 
and  use  of  cost-benefit  analysis  techin"(jues  for  education. 

Legislators  throughout  the  country  are  becoming  more  con- 
servative in  appropriating  additional  funds  for  education  when 
the  results  therefrom  either  are  not  identifiable  or  do  not  appear 
to  justify  the  amount  of  expenditure.  Increasing  competition  for 
the  tax;  dollar  portends  a  critical  reality  which  educators  must 
be  willing  to  face.  Clearly,  it  will  become  increasingly  difficult 
to  obtain  additional  appropriations  from  congress  and  state 
legislatures  without  providing  measurable  objectives  for  which 
the  money  will  be  spent.  Legislators  want  to  be  shown  evidence 
that  the  money  they  appropriated  produced  the  desired  results. 
It  .is  incumbent  upon  the  educational  establishment  to  develop 
and  adapt  the  tools  of  operations  analysis  to  educational  man- 
agement. The  present  state  of  the  art  does  not  permit  such  mea- 
sures to  be  used  with  any  assurance  that  the  results  from  their 
use  will  be  precise  or  that  the  product  being  measured  was  in 
fact  the  result  alone  of  such  and  such  a  program.  While  initial 
attempts  to  use  such  techniques  as  cost-benefit  analysis  are  bound 
to  be  feeble  and  fraught  with  technological  weaknesses,  progress 
will  come  from  attempts  to  use  tliese  techmques  and  from  failures 
as  well  as  from  successes.  Neither  persoimei  with  the  necessarv 
skills  nor  the  development  of  the  necessary  tools  will  result  if  no 
attempt  in  their  use  is  made.  Adequate  plamu'ng  provides  for 
built-in  safeguards  to  assure  selection  of  only  the  most  promising 
alternatives.  For  example,  implications  of  alternative  courses  of 
action  could  be  tested  prior  to  tl:eir  use  in  the  school  system.  A 
computer  simulation  of  the  school  system  could  he  usedito  deter- 
mine the  possible  results  of  different  courses  of  action,  which  ones 
are  consistent  and  feasible  and  which  are  inconsistent,  or  for 
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other  reiisoiis"  are  not  feasible.  iMirtlier.  new  programs  nnist  he 
field  tested  in  pilot  situations  hefore  attempts  aie  made  to  put 
sueh  programs  into  general  usage. 

MODERN  DEVELOPMENTS  PROVIDE  SOLUTION 
VEHICLES  AND  RESOURCES 

Advaxgek  IN'  Plaxxino  Tkciinouogy 

Despite  the  shortcoming  just  mentioned,  the  past  decade 
has  seen  the  development  to  a  high  degree  of  numerous  planning 
and  management  tools  in  government,  business,  and  industry. 
Recentlv  various  groups  have  worked  for  their  adaptation  and 
application  to  the  problems  of  education.  These  tools  can  be 
either  used  or  ignored,  but,  with  the  dire  need  for  planned  change 
in  education,  it  is  certain  they  cannot  he  ignored  with  impunity. 
Their  widespread  use  in  business  and  industry,  and  in  government 
at  federal  and  state  levels  has  demonstrated  their  worth  in  these 
areas.  Educators  who  recently  have  begun  to  nlili'/e  some  of 
the  techniques  are  finding  a  potential  value  in  these  tools  for 
bringing  about  desired  change  and  improvement.  Examples  of 
specific  planning  tools  now^  available  —  although  some  are  in 
early  developmental  stages  —  include  the  system  approach,  plan- 
ning-progrannning-budgeting  system  (PPBS),  nu)dehng  and  sim- 
ulation, program  evaluation  and  review  techniques  (PERT), 
critical  path  niethod  (CPM),  cost/benefit  analysis,  needs  assess- 
ment, and  an  assortment  of  future  forecasting  techni(jues.  (Many 
of  these  tools  will  receive  mention  in  various  part.s  of  this  volume.) 

The  extent  of  the  effort  necessary  for  further  refinement  and 
adaptation  of  these  new  technologies  is  j^robably  beyond  the 
means  of  any  one  state.  Therefore,  the  continued  effort  and  sup- 
port of  the  federal  government  will  be  necessary  if  these  tools  are 
to  become  full)'  usable  as  educational  management  and  planning 
technologies. 

Central  to  the  new  planning  technology  is  the  careful  fornuila- 
tion  of  objectives  and  the  establishment  of  a  priority  order  for 
acting  upon  them,  the  stipulation  of  product  performance  specifica- 
tions'by  which  achievement  of  the  objectives  can  be  measured, 
and  the  analysis  and  selection  of  alternative  means  for  nu^eting 
the  objectives. 

Componp:nt.s  ov  the  New  Education 

Although  education  generally  is  falling  short  of  current  de- 
mands upon  it,  enough  elements  of  change  —  some  already  dem- 
onstrated and  others  now  emerging  -  exist  to  mak(^  sweeping  and 
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revolutionary  changes  both  possible  and  feasible.  These  com- 
ponents often  exist  in  comparative  isolation,  while  those  changes 
which  do  occur  are  usually  relatively  minor  and  made  on  the  basis 
of  out  or  two  at  a  time.  Yet,  if  it  were  possible  to  bring  all  the 
available  bits  and  pieces  together  through  planning,  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  the  educational  system  and  process  could  be 
completely  redesigned.  If,  for  example,  meeting  specific  educa- 
tional needs  of  each  student  is  the  major  focus  of  education,  the 
flexibility  permitted  by  recent  developments  makes  possible  such 
individualization.  Available  administrative  procedures  include 
such  possibilities  as  flexible  scheduling,  varied  patterns  of  group- 
ing, including  planned  independent  study,  multiple  staff  utiliza- 
tion patterns,  and  non-gradedness.  Instructional  means  include 
almost  unbelievable  quantities  and  varieties  of  media,  such  as 
programmed  instmction,  instructional  systems,  audiovisual  equip- 
ment and  materials,  and  self-instructional  equipment  and  materials. 
Available  instructional  strategies  provide  the  possibility  for  each 
student  to  learn  at  his  own  pace  in  some  form  of  continuous 
progress  program.  Curricular  content  is  being  critically  reviewed 
to  determine  its  relevance  to  the  real  needs  of  the  students  in 
the  context  of  societal  requirements.  Facilities  are  being  designed 
and  constructed  for  flexibility  and  for  individualization.  Guidance 
and  assessment  s)^tems  are  being  developed,  often  with  the  aid 
of  computers,  to  analyze  specific  learning  needs  of  individual 
students.  Specific  learning  disabilities  and  other  educational  handi- 
caps are  being  met  and  their  deleterious  effects  eliminated  or 
diminished  to  an  extent  never  before  reached. 

The  availability  of  these  and  many  other  advances  in  educa- 
tional methods  and  technologies  to  support  the  new  methods  lends 
feasibility  to  a  depth  and  quality  of  educational  planning  never 
available  heretofore.  If  the  potential  of  their  value  is  to  be  realized, 
it  will  be  done  only  through  a  careful  reappraisal  of  the  educational 
system  in  whole  and  in  part.  A  comprehensive  planning  capa- 
bility can  be  the  vehicle  for  such  a  task. 


CONCLUSION 

In  the  past,  a  high  degree  of  philosophical  acceptance  has 
accompanied  the  relatively  piecemeal,  haphazard,  and  ineffective 
approaches  to  planning  conducted  in  the  educational  establish- 
ment. Now,  in  spite  of  any  resistance  which  may  occur  or  of  any 
wistful  wishing  for  the  "good  old  days,"  pressures  of  the  times  are 
demanding  that  educators  do  the  kind  of  plaiming  which  will 
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meet  todai/s  needs  squarely  and  effectively,  and  the  demand  is 
framed  in  a  context  that  brooks  no  failure.  There  is  every  indica- 
tion tliat  failure  to  respond  rapidly  and  successfully  to  current 
challenges  may  mean  that  Ibc  problems  now  faced  will  rapidly  in- 
crease in  their  seriousness. 


CHAPTER  2 
Tke  Seven-State  Project 


PRELUDE 

"Cutting-edge"  educational  leaders  at  state  and  federal  levels 
have  become  increasingly  aware  in  recent  years  of  the  need  for 
improving  the  planning  capabilities  of  state  education  agencies. 
When  ESEA  Title  V  provided  funds  for  strengthening  state  edu- 
cation agencies,  an  early  step  was  the  approval  of  a  multi-state 
project  titled,  "Designing  Education  for  the  Future,"  which  be- 
came operational  in  December  1965  under  the  directorship  of 
Dr.  Edgar  L.  Morphet.  Directly  involved  with  the  basic  idea  of 
statewide  planning,  this  project  was  designed  "to  assist  eac}i  of 
the  participating  states  to  anticipate  the  changes  that  arc  likel}' 
to  take  place  .  .  .  during  the  next  ten  to  fifteen  years,  and  to  plan 
and  implement  changes  and  improvements  that  should  be  made 
in  the  educational  organization  and  program  during  that  period."  ' 

Numerous  recommendations  coming  from  the  eight-state 
project  "Designing  Education  for  the  Future''  have  pointed  to 
the  need  for  taking  specific  action  to  improve  state  education 
agency  planning  capability.  Haskew,  for  example,  drew  from 
predictions  of  societal  change  the  following  implication  in  terms 
of  planning: 

All  states  definitely  need  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
and  support  of  ways  and  means  to  conduct  continuously  the 
planning  function  as  a  vital  element  in  their  organization  for 
education.  Prospective  changes  in  society  reinforce  the  nec- 
essity of  developing  —  for  the  management  of  education  - 
professional  level  competence  in  the  discipline  of  planning." 

A  PROJECT  FOR  DEVELOPING  SEA  PLANNING  MODELS 

As  a  result  of  the  accumulating  evidence  and  opinions  from 
many  sources  regarding  the  need  for  state  education  agencies  to 

4  Edgar  L.  Morphet  and  Charles  0.  Ryan  (eds.).  Prospective  Changes  in  Soeiety  by 

1980.  (New  York:  Citation  Press,  1967),  p.  2. 
^Lawrence  D.  Ilaskew,  "Another  Perspective,"  Implementations  for  Education  of 

Prospective  Changes  in  Society,  eds.  Edgar  L.  Morphet  and  Charles  0.  Uyan. 

(New  York:  Citation  Press,  1967),  p.  29-30. 
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improve  their  planning  capability,  several  state  agencies  joined 
together  to  look  at  the  agencys  role  in  educational  planning. 
Under  the  provisions  of  Section  505  of  ESEA  Title  V,  a  proposal 
was  submitted  to  USOE  for  a  multi-state  project  which  would 
(1)  permit  each  participating  state  education  agency  to  improve 
its  present  planning  capability,  and  (2)  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  several  planning  models  for  state  education  agencies.  In 
addition  to  the  values  for  the  states  involved,  the  project  was  in- 
tended to  provide  examples  from  which  other  states  could  select 
ideas  for  their  own  use.  States  were  invited  to  participate  in 
the  project  on  the  basis  of  current  interest  and  capability  in  edu- 
cational planning.  Some  entered  the  project  with  a  planning 
capability  which,  although  not  highly  sophisticated,  did  bring 
them  to  a  desirable  point  of  readiness  for  achieving  the  project's 
purposes.  The  conmionwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  however,  brought 
to  the  project  a  rather  sophisticated  capability  in  specialized  plan- 
ning technology  with  a  formalized  office  of  *Tlanning  and  Educa- 
tional Development/'  Along  with  Puerto  Rico,  Colorado,  Con- 
necticut, Iowa,  Texas,  Utah,  and  West  Virginia  were  invited 
to  participate  with  Utah  as  the  state  to  administer  the  project. 
The  project  was  approved  to  operate  from  March  1,  1967,  through 
June  30, 1968. 

Project  Organization 

Office  space  for  the  headquarters  for  the  multi-state  project 
was  provided  in  the  Utah  State  Board  of  Education  offices  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah.  Figure  #1  illustrates  the  organizational  struc- 
ture for  the  project.  Each  participating  state  appointed  a  co- 
ordinator to  the  project.  The  coordinator  in  most  cases  was  the 
deputy  superintendent  or  other  officer  whose  responsibilities  in- 
cluded planning.  In  most  instances,  a  state  project  director  was 

FIGURE   No.  1 
ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  PROJECT 
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employed  and  participating  states  were  encouraged  to  employ 
up  to  two  assistants.  The  policy  board  was  composed  of  the  chief 
state  school  officer  from  each  of  the  participating  states.  This 
-board  selected  the  multi-state  project  director  and  approved  the 
poh'cies  which  guided  staff  members  in  the  conduct  of  the  project. 
Several  coordinators*  meetings,  as  well  as  meetings  of  the  total 
project  staff,  were  held  to  coordinate,  where  desirable,  activities 
of  the  project  states. 

Primary  Objective 

In  a  paper  discussing  the  project  and  its  purposes,  the  project 
director  pointed  out  that  the  project  s 

primary  objective  is  the  development  of  a  comprehensive, 
integrated  planning  technique  and  mechanism  for  state  edu- 
cation agencies.  It  is  anticipated  that  several  models  will 
be  developed.  Tlie  models  will  probably  be  designed  around 
a  corps  of  planning  specialists  with  a  single  function,  that  of 
developing  plans  for  effecting  desired  educational  change. 
The  models  must  depict  a  means  to  achieve  maximum  utiliza- 
tion cf  all  resources  as  aids^p  educational  planning.  But  more 
important,  the  models  must  assist  us  in  developing  a  means 
whereby  educational  planning  can  be  institutionalized  to  be- 
come an  integral  part  of  educational  administration  at  every 
level.^ 

Goals  and  Assumptions 

In  more  detail  the  major  goals  of  the  project,  as  established 
by  the  policy  board,  have  been  to: 

1.  Develop  and  demonstrate  alternative  models  for  building 
effective  educational  planning  programs  in  state  edu- 
cational agencies. 

2.  Demonstrate  to  the  states  the  importance  of  comprehen- 
sive educational  planning. 

3.  Develop  recommended  procedures  for  the  adaptation  of 
a  model  comprehensive  program  by  a  state  educational 
agency. 

Important  assumptions  underlying  these  goals  include  the 
following: 

1.  The  Nature  and  Scope  of  Comprehensive  Educational 
Planning: 

c  Bernarr  S.  Furse,  ^peveloping  State  Education  Agency  Capability  for  Coumr^j- 
hensive  Planning  (mnltililhed  paper,  September  1967),  p.  5. 
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a.  Educational  planning  is  broad  and  comprehensive.  It 
is  not  simply  a  "project"  which  is  concerned  with  the 
smallest  unit  of  development  activity  and  it  is  broader 
than  a  "program."  It  is  more  encompassing  than  edu- 
cational "reform"  which  usually  embraces  only  a 
phase  or  some  phases  of  the  school  system  and  is 
concerned  with  merely  setting  out  goals.  Educational 
planning  should  involve  the  entire  educational  ma- 
trix, vertically,  horizontally,  public,  private,  fornial, 
and  informal.  It  should  include  general  education, 
vocational  education,  professional  education,  special 
and  adult  education,  as  well  as  all  the  educational  in- 
fluences, i.e.,  radio,  television,  the  theatre,  industrial 
educitlional  programs,  and  many  others.  It  should  also 
be  broad  and  comprehensive  geographically  in  that 
it  involves  the  entire  state  and  coordinates,  where 
practical,  on  a  regional  bases.  It  can  include  school 
administration,  school  plaijt,  organization,  school  fi- 
nance, curriculum,  instructional  metho<ls,  and  other 
areas.  It  can  involve  the  development  of  long-range 
goals  and  objectives  as  well  as  the  proposed  utiliza- 
zation  of  human  and  material  resources  to  iiccomplish 
such  goals. 

It  should  be  all  encompassing,  but  the  planning  func- 
tion does  not  include  duplication  of  efforts  of  other 
disciplines  in  education  such  as  research,  evaluation, 
and  the  collection,  processing,  and  analysis  of  statis- 
tical.data.  It  draws  upon  all  of  these  resources  as  in- 
puts for  the  planning  function,  encouraging  the  rapid 
development  of  the  basic  support  endeavors  necessary 
for  adequate  planning. 

b.  Planning  involves  the  conscious  selection  of  goals,  the 
anal)'sis  of  these  goals  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
wishes,  needs,  and  resources  of  the  community,  with 
reference  to  the  mutual  capability,  their  order  of 
priority,  their  implications,  probable  consequences, 
and  the  selection  of  the  most  efficient  and  acceptable 
means  for  attaining  them. 

c.  Planning  is  a  continuous  long-range  activity. 

2.    Role  of  the  State  Educational  Agency  in  Comprehensive 
Educational  Planning: 

a.  The  state  department  of  education  should  be  the 
leade.jhip  center  of  the  state  .system  of  education, 
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contributing  significantly  to  the  iniprovcinent  of  state 
and  local  eclMcation  programs,  and  having  the  re- 
sources in  each  of  its  programs  needed  to  provide 
leadership  throughout  the  state.  Comprehensive  edu- 
cational planning  is  a  critical  component  of  these 
leadership  activities. 

b.  The  state  department  of  education  should  provide 
leadership  in  coordinating  educational  planning  with 
other  governmental  state  planning  efforts.  Because 
of  the  need  for  efficient  and  effective  utilization  of  all 
resources  affecting  the  development  of  an  area,  state, 
or  region,  comprehensive  planning  should  place  heavy 
emphasis  on  the  coordination  of  functional  plamiiiig 
activities  conducted  by  the  various  planning  agencies 
having  significant  impact  on  social,  economic,  and 
physical  development. 

c.  Many  state,  federal,  and  private  agencies  are  concern- 
ed with  and  contribute  significantly  to  the  state  s  edu- 
cational programs.  The  state  department  of  education 
staff  should  work  harmoniously  and  cooperatively 
with  all  such  agencies. 

d.  Close  and  effective  liaison  and  coordination  with 
other  agencies  and  instrumentalities  of  the  govern- 
ment which  can  contribute  tO' educational  planning 
or  will  be  involved  at  some  stage  in  the  preparation 
andMmplementation  of  the  educational  plan  is  highly 
essential  and  must  be  established  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  planning  machinery. 

e.  The  state  department  of  education  should  recognize 
that  in  areas  of  joint  concern,  services  primarily  edu- 

.  .catiQnal^^in  nature  should  be  provided  by  the  .state 

department  of  education  and  that  .services  chiefly 
noneducational  should  be  provided  by  other  agencies. 
The  state  department  of  education  should  be  respon- 
sible for  developing  procedures  and  establishing  co- 
operative relationships  to  guide  noneducational  agen- 
cies of  the  state  system  of  education.  The  same  spirit 
of  cooperation  and  coordination  should  exist  between 
the  state  department  of  education  and  professional 
education  associations  and  othier  voluntary  groups 
concerned  with  the  improvement  of  ed^'^ation. 

f.  Broad  cooperative  participation  of  repiesentative 
groups  and  individuals  should  characteiize  state- 
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wide  planning.  \Vliile  the  leadership  may  be  exer- 
cised by  the  education  department,  the  participation 
of  organizations,  associations,  voluntary  groups,  in- 
dividuals, industry,  and  other  governmental  agencies 
that  can  contribute  to  the  success  of  such  planning 
and  of  its  future  implementation  is  necessary. 

g.  The  state  education  agency  should  coordinate  fed- 
erally sponsored  educational  programs  with  ihc  edu- 
cational piograms  within  the  state. 

h.  Local  initiative  and  responsibility  should  be  encour- 
aged and  stimulated.  State  department  services 
should  supplement  rather  than  supplant  local  plan- 
ning. 

State  Aspects  of  the  Project 

The  essential  clement  of  each  state's  participation  in  the 
inulti-state  project  was  the  further  development  of  the  education 
agency's  speeiali/.ed  planning  capability.  This  meant  the  develop- 
ment or  employment  of  professional  persomiel  as  a  planning  staff. 
As  a  part  of  tlie  project,  staff  members  were  e.vposed  in  training 
sessions  to  em(M'ging  technological  tools  for  planners.  In  addition, 
operational  procedures,  relationships  within  and  outside  the 
agencv,  ivh]  other  requisite  elements  for  plamiing  were  considered, 
were  combined  into  a  planning  model  and,  where  possible, 
implemented. 

Secondary  to  the  actual  development  and  implementation  of 
models  for  comprehensive  educational  planning  was  the  necessity 
for  reporting  the  model  thus  produced.  Such  reports  not  only 
provide  the  grist  for  evaluating  the  project's  effectiveness,  but, 
more  important,  they  provide  the  Kxais  for  the  diffusion  of  the 
strategies  for  planning  which  have  been  developed  or  identified 
by  the  project.  It  is  hoped  that  the  following  reports  will  encour- 
age other  states  to  recognize  the  need  for  developing  a  comprehen- 
sive planning  capability  and  perhaps  provide  a  basis  for  initial 
efforts  in  this  regard: 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  FINAL  REPORT 

Parts  II  through  VIII  of  this  volume  contain  the  reports  de- 
scribing each  of  the  seven  state  models  for  planning  produced  by 
project  staff  and  personnel  of  participating  state  educational  agen- 
cies. It  was  anticipated  from  the  beginning  that  each  state's  model 
would  vary  considerably  from  those  developed  in  other  states. 
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and  tlie  reports  tliemselves  confirm  that  such  lins  been  tlie  case. 
It  is  hoped  tliat  states  not  participating  in  tlic  project  may  find 
one  plan  among  the  several  which  approximate  their  own  needs 
and  which,  with,  some  modification,  can  be  adapted  for  their  own 
use.  Or,  more  likely,  they  may  take  an  eclectic  approach  and  select 
specific  elements  from  several  of  the  models  to  incorporate  into  a 
plan  uniquely  designed  for  meeting  their  specific  planning  needs 
and  orgam'zational  configurations. 

Such  an  eclectic  approach  has  been  taken  in  part  for  the 
model  presented  in  the  remaining  chapters  of  Part  1.  The  **Syn- 
cretic  Model,"  chapters  III  dirougb  VIII  includes  many  elements 
or  strategies  for  plaiming  gleaned  from  an  exposure  to  the  several 
states  in  this  project  by  the  multi-state  project  director.  While  the 
"Syncretic  Modcf  has  not  been  endorsed  by  the  participating 
states  individually  or  collectively,  it  is  in  a  sense  a  summarization 
of  the  multi-state  project  in  the  form  of  a  composite  model. 

The  reader  is  cautioned  that  effective  planning  will  not  nec- 
essaril)'  follow  even  if  all  elements  or  strategies  in  the  model  are 
instituted.  Educational  planning  requires  more  than  organization, 
structure,  and  endorsement.  It  requires  the  proper  acceptance  on 
the  part  of  all  who  are  influenced  directly  by  the  planning  func- 
tion; it  requires  individual  competencies  not  yet  generally  avail- 
able to  education;  and  it  requires  further  refinement  and  adapta- 
tion of  planning  tools  now  only  in  limited  use  outside  of  big  busi- 
ness, industry,  and  the  federal  government. 

As  a  further  caution,  the  reader  is  directed  to  the  following 
quotation  taken  from  a  letter  from  Everett  W.  Reimer,  Coordina- 
tor of  the  Comprehensive  Planning  project  for  Puerto  Rico.  Co- 
ordinator Reimer  in  writing  his  critique  of  a  draft  of  the  ''Syn- 
cretic Model"  stated: 

.  .  These  technologies  of  system  analysis,  programming- 
planmng-budgeting  system,  and  most  of  the  others  to  which 
you  refer,  originally  were  designed  to  explain  the  relation- 
ships between  physical  processes,  either  military  or  physical 
production  processes.  In  such  processes  causal  sequence  and 
the  relationship  of  one  sub-process  to  another  is  quite  explicit. 
Quite  the  opposite  is  true  in  education.  We  do  not  know  how 
learning  occurs  nor  even  much  about  the  conditions  under 
which  it  occurs,  especially  in  the  classroom.  Much  of  what 
takes  place  in  educational  institutions,  especially  in  students 
minds,  is  only  marginally  under  anyone's  control  and  is, 
therefore,  difficult  to  predict  and  to  epitomize.  Systems  anal- 
ysis and  other  general  purpose  technologies  will  undoubtedly 
prove  applicable  to  education,  but  making  useful  applications 
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will  take  considerable  lime  and  hi«;lily  ^specialised  efForl, 
Before  ihey  eaii  become  useful,  these  technologies  will  have 
to  he  converted  from  general  purpose  technologies  into 
specialized  versions  specifically  adapted  to  education.  Take, 
lor  example.  T.  W.  Schultx\s  calculations  of  economic  returns 
to  education.  The  hasic  technique  is  a  general  tool  of  ceo- 
Gnomic  analysis,  hut  until  Schult'/.  adapted  it,  thi«;  tool 
had  no  value  for  educational  planning.  Us  adaptation.  a.s 
Rihichs  and  Becker's  studies  show,  is  also  a  long  wav  from 
being  completed.  It  is  even  provable  that  Schuli/  and  Car- 
ney's initial  findings  are  misleading,  in  some  of  their  implica- 
tions, as  recent  British  findings  .suggest.  An  alino>:t  parallel 
.statement  could  be  made  about  manpower  analysis,  which  is 
merely  a  specialized  version  of  social  role  analysis;  and  yet 
it  must  be  obvious  that  without  valid  techniques  for  deter- 
mining the  incidence  and  educational  implications  of  various 
.social  roles,  it  will  be  difficult  to  establish  a  rational  link  be- 
tween .scho:)l  and  society.  Not  evaluation  in  general,  but  the 
identification  and  valid  measurement  of  .specific  educational 
prodnct.s;  not  co.st  accounting  in  general  hut  the  identification 
and  costing  of  specific  critical  inputs  to  the  educational 
process;  are  required  for  cduc;^tional  plamiing.  If  organiza- 
tion for  educational  planning  gets  very  far  ahead  of  the 
development  of  validated  educational  planning  technologies, 
there  is  a  great  risk  that  plamiing  investments  will  be  lost, 
and  even  worse,  that  educational  planning  will  be  discredited 
and  unncccs.sarily  set  back. 

Thi.s  is  not  to  say  that  organiza'don  for  educational  planning 
should  not  be  given  priority  as  your  draft  chapter  suggests. 
I  believe  .that  it  should  because  I  believe,  as  you  do,  that  use- 
ful technology  will  develop  largely  out  of  attempts  to  solve 
actual  educational  planning  problems. . .  /* 

Educational  planning  is  not  a  panacea,  nor  will  it  provide 
some  kind  of  magic  formula  to  erase,  overcome,  or  forestal  the  in- 
crea.sing  complexity  of  the  problems  confronting  education.  Dimly 
cognizant  of  many  of  the  known  hazards  and  with  a  greater  con- 
cern for  the  many  that  are  Muknown  or  at  least  not  fully  evident 
at  this  time,  the  author  is  e^mpelled  to  r*rge  state  education  agen- 
cies to  move  ahead  in  efforts*  to  establish  an  agency-wide,  .system- 
wide  planning  capability  to  better  prepare  for  tomorrow. 
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Basic  Elements  in  Project  States' 
Planning  Models 

Anyone  who  reads  or  even  skims  llie  report;,  iw  this  volume 
describing  stale  models  for  comprehensive  Ldncnlional  plamiini; 
will  readily  recognix.e  the  considernhle  diflerences  which  cxisl. 
One  is  tempted  to  feel  there  should  be  an  optimum  pattern  for 
planning  and  thai  the  seven  models  described  could  be  expected 
to  be  more  simian'  if  each  achie\'ed  what  it  should  in  approaching 
that  optiinuiii.  Careful  and  serious  reflection,  howe\'er,  brings  one 
to  the  conclusion  that  diversity  in  the  models  is*  not  only  to  be  ex- 
pected but  also  desired.  Hansen  affirms  that, 

A  clear-cut,  fixed,  comprehensive  and  clearly  se(iuential 
formula  for  planning  might  seem  to'be  required  and  desirable. 
Even  if  it  were  possible  to  devise  such  a  formula  —  and  that 
is  very  doubtful  -  it  would  not  be  universally  applicable  to 
the  uccCj  of  all  the  states.  There  is  no  one  system  or  single 
model  of  piamiing  that  makes  sense  wherever  or  however  ap- 
plied. Hut  there  are  some  key  issues  and  concrete  suggestions 
th  it  do  make  good  sense  in  all  piamiing  efforts.' 

Despite  differences  in  the  me<lels,  it  is  possible  to  identify 
certain  principles  and  features  coir  .non  to  all  or  to  most.  Major 
commonalitites  include:  (1)  recognition  of  the  need  for  an  im- 
proved scope  and  quality  of  planning  -  specifically,  that  .such 
planning  be  comprehensive,  state-wide,  long-range^  and  system- 
atic; (2)  specific  organisational  arrangements  to  enable  and  facil- 
?tate  planning,  providing  for  a  decision-making  function,  a  spe- 
cialized plamn'ng  unit,  coordination  of  agency  plaiming,  and  liaison 
with  external  groups;  (3)  a  piamiing  strategy  which  delineates 
operational  guidelhies;  (4)  training  in  planning  technologies: 
and  (5)  an  information  system  for  planning. 

Each  of  these  features  of  planning  capability  is  considered 
briefly  in  the  remaining  sections  of  this  chapter,  somewhat  as  a 
prologue  to  the  details  in  the  chapters  following. 

'  Kenneth  H.  Hansen,  Thinning  for  Eilucationiil  Change*:  A  Statewide  Appro.ich," 
(niuhilithed  paper,  1968),  p.  d. 
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SCOPE  AND  QUALITY  OF  PLANNING 

It  should  not  be  ucccs-sarv  to  develop  :i  rationale  for  hotter 
planning  in  education;  that  point  should  be  entirely  self-evident. 
There  luis,  in  fact,  been  a  great  deal  spoken  and  written  about 
good,  careful  planning  in  education.  Vet  educational  phnniing  has 
tended,  with  some  notable  exceptions,  to  be  sporadic  in  nature,  un- 
coordinated, and  usually  not  coniprehcnsive.  Entire  professions 
for  phnniing,  often  highly  rewarding  professioiLs,  have  long  e.\i.stcd 
to  precede  and  undergird  the  activities  in  fields  other  tluni  educa- 
tion. Architects  design  our  homes  and  buildings;  engineers  plan 
various  other  stnicturcs,  develop  means  of  traffic  control,  and  plan 
myriads  of  other  marvels;  top  militar\-  planners  and  strategists 
become  die  generals  who  plot  the  movements  of  men  and  equip- 
ment and  planning  agencies,  are  ntili'zed  b\'  many  agencies  of  fed- 
eral and  state  government.  In  these  and  other  fields,  personnel 
trained  in  highly  specialized  skills  spend  their  full  time  in  phinniug. 
In  education,  everyone  has  been  charged  with  planning;  con- 
sequently, no  one  has  had  the  time  or  the  skill  to  plan  adequately. 

Comprehensive  educational  planning  is  here  proposed  as  die 
means  for  rectifying  this  deficiency  and  for  providing  a  lev^l  of 
planning  in  education  —  pertinent  and  relevant  to  the  human  re- 
sources with  which  education  deals  —  coniparmg  favorably  in  its 
adequacy  to  that  in  other  fields.  Utilizing  the  latest  technologiail 
advances  is  requisite  to  making  that  planning  of  die  highest 
quality  presently  attainable.  It  is  this  rationale,  i.e.,  tb.e  impor- 
tance of  developing  a  high-quality,  technologically-based  plan- 
ning capability,  applied  to  state  education  agencies,  which  under- 
lies all  else  contained  in  this  vohnne.  Briefly,  the  ba.sic  elements 
necessary  to  attain  that  quality  include  the  following  aspects  of 
planning. 

Comprehensive  Pi.a-vninc 

Not  only  is  it  important  to  identify  and  appropriately  con- 
sider as  many  as  possible  of  the  factors  which  may  affect  selecting 
and  developing  a  solution  for  a  given  problem,  but  all  agencies, 
organizations,  and,  where  feasible,  individuals,  affected  by  or 
offering  potential  .solution  resources  for  that  problem  should 
participate  in  developing  its  solution  (.see  glo.s.saiy). 

Statewide  Planning 

The  compartmentalization  of  education  in  virtually  all  its- 
dimensions  has  proceeded  to  a  ridiculous  extreme,  and  that  in- 
eliides  the  area  of  educational  planning.  Mucl;  of  the  planning 
wiiich  is  done,  even  that  done  relatively  well,  is  of  a  patchwork  re- 
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latively  haphazard,  and/or  piecemeal  nature.  A  broader,  more 
comprehensive  frame  of  reference  needs  to  be  developed.  Good 
ciirricuhnn  development,  for  example,  must  be  done  within  the 
framework  of  an  overall  curriculum  paradigm.  Similarly,  it  is  not 
the  smaH  pieces  of  large  problems  which  need  our  best  efforts  for 
solution;  rather,  it  is  the  large  problems  themselves  which  first 
need  solution  in  order  to  provide  the  fmniework  and  guidelines 
for  lesser  parts.  Educators  need  to  consider,  and  be  ready  to  im- 
plement, sweeping  changes  rather  than  tiny  relatively  insignificant 
ones. 

A  new  approach  is  needed,  one  which  takes  care  of  the  im- 
portant problems  first,  establishes  the  framework  or  guidelines, 
and  relegates  minor  problems  to  an  appropriate  secondary  place. 
Onlv  through  a  bold  effort  on  a  coordinated  state-wide  basis,  us- 
ing  a  compreliensive  planning  approach  can  significant  change 
be"  effected.  The  beginning  point  should  be  the  development  of 
a  state  education  agency  planning  capability.  A  planning  unit 
should  be  the  heart  of  tlie  planning  mechanism. 

Long-Range  Plan^ning 

Planning  should  not  be  limited  to  reactions  to  immediate 
problems,  to  an  expediency  or  "brush-fire"  planning.  Instead,  new 
and  emerging  technologies  should  be  utilized  to  project  planning 
into  the  future  to  whatever  extent  is  both  possible  and  feasible  for 
the  planners  involved.  Long-range  planning  can  provide  control 
and  direction  to  the  future  instead  of  leaving  that  future  to  chance 
combinations  of  circumstance.  While  recognizing  that  chance  may 
affect  the  future  fortuitously,  more  often  it  leaves  those  who  de- 
pend upon  it  reacting  on  a  level  of  desperation. 

Systematic  Planning 

Effective  principles  utilized  by  planners  through  the  ages 
have  been  identified  and  systematized  to  provide  common  referents 
and  to  insure  more  thorough  planning  efforts.  Essentially,  this  is 
what  the  modern  planning  technology  is  all  about.  The  intent  is 
to  provide  the  tools  by  which  all  factors  related  to  the  solution 
of  a  given  problem  can  be  adequately  taken  into  account  in  achiev- 
ing that  solution.  In  addition,  the  use  of  systematic  planning  tech- 
nology provides  for  —  almost  forces  —  a  more  creative  approach 
to  the  solution  process. 

ORGANIZING  FOR  PLANNING 

New  elements,  new  configurations,  and  new  operational 
guidelines  are  requisite  to  the  kind  of  planning  described  briefly 
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in  the  preceding  section.  Initially,  relatively  niinoi'  modifications 
of  existing  structure  may  be  adequate  to  enable  and  facilitate  the 
specialized  planning  function;  eventually,  more  thorough  changes 
may  be  required.  Some  of  the  essential  elements  are  noted  briefly 
here, 

Decision-Making  Function 

Planning  must  be  closelv  tied  to  decision  makers  at  all  levels. 
There  is  little  virtue  in  planning  which  does  not  result  in  action, 
and  the  bridge  between  the  two  is  made  by  those  who  can  mandate 
action.  Some  suggestions  for  integrating  decision  makers  into  the 
total  planning  function  will  be  described  later. 

Specialized  Planning  Unit 

All  the  models  repoited  herein  utilize  a  planning  unit,  com- 
posed of  personnel  with  technological  planning  skills,  as  a  major 
element  of  the  model.  Actually,  such  a  unit  occupies  the  role  both 
of  a  catalyst  and  of  a  feasibility  factor  in  achieving  the  extensive, 
systematic  planning  which  has  been  proposed.  Specific  purposes 
and  responsibilities  of  the  unit  may  vary  somewhat  from  state  to 
state,  but  the  central  idea  in  all  cases  involves  the  development  and 
utilization  of  planning  specialists.  The  units  so  established  usually 
coordinate  or  perform  certain  aspects  of  planning,  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  to  others  in  their  planning  activities,  and  provide 
training  in  planning  technologies.  Numbers,  individual  qualifica- 
tions, and  configurations  of  staffing  vary,  depending  largely  upon 
the  specific  role  seen  for  the  unit.  Even  the  title  of  the  unit  varies 
with  perceptions  of  its  function:;,  as  does  also  its  position  in  the 
organizational  structure. 

Coordination  of  Agency  Planning 

Planning  undergirds,  or  should,  all  educational  activities  at 
all  levels,  including  those  functions  in  which  the  state  educational 
agency  participates.  Technology-based  planning  should  be  re- 
garded as  an  integral  function,  permeating  and  essential  to  all 
programs,  projects,  and  other  activities.  Once  this  orientation  has 
been  accepted,  the  necessity  for  effective  planning  liason  between 
all  organizational  divisions  within  the  agency  is  clearly  recogniz- 
able. Most  of  the  models-  developed  by  the  states  in  this  project 
indicate  this  need,  although  each  has  developed  somewhat  differ- 
ent solutions  to  the  problem,  including  special  councils,  task  forces 
comprised  of  personnel  frc:*i  more  than  one  division  and  other 
vehicles. 
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Educational  Liasox  Within  the  State 

The  trend  in  education  toward  coinpartmentalizatioii  has  re- 
sulted in  a  proliferation  of  ageneies  and  organizations  having  re- 
sponsibility for  diffei  ent  aspeets  of  education  within  a  .state.  Most 
states  do  not  have,  for  example,  one  central  agenc}'  with  responsi- 
bility for  all  the  levels  and  functions  of  education  in  that  state. 
For  the  achievement  of  comprehensive,  statewide  planning  it  is 
essential  and  imperative  that  the  interested  agencies  be  drawn 
together  in  the  planning  processes.  The  need  for  statewide  educa- 
tional liason  extends  also  to  intermediate  and  local  education 
agencies,  educationally-related  professional  groups,  business  and 
industry,  relevant  community  segments,  and  to  parents  and  stu- 
dents. Most  of  tlie  state  models  in  this  report  have  recognized  this 
need  and  developed  mechanisms,  adapted  to  the  state's  unique 
circumstances,  for  meeting  it. 

Intergovernmental  Planning  Coohoinatign 

Education  does  not  operate  in  a  vacuum,  nor  can  its  interests 
and  activities  be  completely  separated  from  the  interests  and  ac- 
tivities of  other  departments  of  government.  There  is  considerable 
overlapping  between  education  and  agencies  involved  with  such 
functions.  For  example,  those  related  to  health,  welfare,  and  law 
enforcement.  Not  only  must  state  education  agency  coorelate  plan- 
ning within  its  own  realm,  but  it  must  play  an  active  role  in  articu- 
lating its  functions  with  other  agencies'  having  related  responsibil- 
ities. In  some  cases,  a  state  planning  agency  has  already  been 
established  which  either  has  or  can  undertake  the  coordination  of 
planning  between  departments  of  govermnent;  state  education 
agencies  should  be  neither  shy  nor  reticent  in  wholehearted  at- 
tempts at  such  cooperation.  Benefits  are  more  likely  to  accrue  from 
;  such  cooperation  not  only  to  individual  governmental  departments 

but  also  to  the  totality  of  state  government. 

]  Liaison  With  Other  States  and  the  USOE 
}  Several  projects,  including  the  ESEA  Title  IV  Regional  La- 

I  boratories.  Designing  Education  for  the  Future  —  an  eight-state 

!  project,  and  Comprehensive  Plaiming  In  State  Education  Agen- 

I  cies  —  a  seven-state  project,  have  demonstrated  in  recent  years 

I  both  real  and  potential  values  of  interstate  cooperative  plan- 
j  Even  a  simple  sharing  of  ideas  can  be  extremely  beneficial, 

j  Combining  of  resources  to  solve  connnon  problems  can  yield  even 
greater  dividends,  as  it  often  has  both  in  other  fields  and  on  other 

I  organizational  levels.  With  the  increasing  influence  of  the  U.S. 

O  „  t  Office  of  Education,  it  also  appears  imperative  tliat  mechanisms 

fcly  C  '  be  developed  for  cooperative  planning  between  the  states  and  that 
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Planning  Sti^ategy:  Guidelines  Foh  Opeuation 

If  the  mechanisms  estabhshed  tor  phmning  arc  to  achieve 
their  purposes,  procedures  must  be  outlined  in  all  the  detail  neces- 
sary to  insure  successful  functioning.  These  operational  guidelines 
must  dascribc  what  each  element  in  the  planning  structure  is  to 
do,  and  how  it  will  relate  to  and  work  with  each  of  the  other  ele- 
ments. Requisite  procedures  at  all  levels  and  for  all  phases  of  plan- 
ning will  be  included. 

Training  In  Planning  Technologies 

The  key  to  the  successful  development  and  utilization  of 
agency  planning  capability  is  the  application  of  available  planning 
technologies.  For  the  sake  of  having  common  language  referents 
and  because  every  professional  in  the  agency  should  be  a  planner, 
all  staff  members  should  eventually  receive  training  in  at  least  the 
basic  application  of  the  system  approach.  Planning  unit  specialists 
should  be  trained  in  depth  in  the  system  aproacb  and  in  additional 
technologies;  as  new  technologies  emerge,  these  personnel  should 
keep  fully  abreast  of  them  and  capable  in  their  use.  Certain  other 
members  of  the  agency  may  also  need  specialized  training  in 
selected  planning  technologies. 

An  Information  System  For  Planning 

Information  is  crucial  to  planning,  or,  put  another  way,  tlie 
quality  of  planning  outputs  will  vary  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
quality  and  scope  of  the  informational  inputs.  Planning  capa- 
bility is  not  complete  without  a  system  which  provides  the  required 
information  in  the  form,  and  at  the  time  needed.  At  the  present 
time  several  projects  are  involved  with  the  development  of  a  frame- 
work for  a  management  information  system  for  education.  This 
topic  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work.  Such  a  system  is  critical  to 
the  success  of  planning  functions. 

The  following  chapters  lay  out  a  generalized  model  for  com- 
prehensive educational  planning,  drawn  largely  from  elements 
of  the  seven  state  reports  and  developing  in  greater  detail  the 
principles  and  elements  summarized  in  this  chapter. 


CHAPTER  4 


An  Organizational  Context  For  Planning 

THE  MINIMAL  ROLE  OF  THE  S.E.A.  IN  PLANNING 

A  distinction  sliould  be  made  between  the  technical  planning 
responsibilities  of  a  state  education  agency  and  its  potential  leader- 
ship role.  At  minimum,  the  agency  sliould  be  involved  witli  the 
central  state  planning  mechanism  as  its  technical  planning  arm. 
That  is,  the  state  education  agency  should  be  involved  in  making 
studies  and  evaluations  of  education  —  cooperatively  with  other 
agencies  responsible  for  education,  in  clarifying  statewide  educa- 
tional objectives,  and  in  posing  and  examining  alternative  strate- 
gies for  attaining  objectives.  The  leadership  tasks  involved  in  identi- 
fying goals,  in  setting  priorities  among  goals  to  be  pursued,  and  in 
reconciling  competing  needs  among  educational  agencies,  should 
be  of  concern  to  the  state  education  agency.  However,  in  manv 
states  the  agency  may  not  have  the  authority  for  these  tasks. 

One  can  see  no  less  than  two  principal  roles  in  educational 
planning  for  the  state  education  agency.  These  are: 

L    To  serve  as  the  technical  planning  ann  of  the  state  plan- 
ning mechanism,  and 

2.    To  provide  essential  leadership  and  planning  assistance 
services  to  local  and  to  other  state  educational  agencies. 

The  broader  leadership  role  to  which  some  state  education 
agencies  may  aspire  will  have  to  be  earned  in  some  states  on  the 
basis  of  its  capacity  for  leadership.  In  any  event,  effective  per- 
formance as  a  lielpful  planning  assistant  can  add  materially  to  the 
leadership  potential  of  the  state  agency,  hence,  should  be  con- 
sidered to  be  the  minimal  role. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  AN  APPROPRIATE 
PLANNING  MECHANISM 

The  complexities  and  proprieties  involved  in  statewide  plan- 
ning are  evidently  so  great  that  any  standardized  approach  to  such 
planning  in  the  states  would  be  inappropriate.  The  mechanisms  to 
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be  emplovecLiii  planning  should  best  be  determined  by  the  states 
themselves  because  of  the  x'aried  organizational,  political,  and  legal 
circumstances  among  tlie  several  states.  Tlie  prol)lems  to  be  faced, 
for  example,  include  the  following: 

1.  The  government  Ijoards  of  public  elementary  and  second- 
arv  education  and  for  higlier  education  are  separate  in 
most  states,  lieiicc  a  comprehensive  plan  of  educational 
development  cannot  l^e  produced  ])y  a  single  agency.  In 
some  stales,  the  situation  is  further  complicated  by  a 
separate  authority  for  vocational  education. 

2.  The  role  of  the  state  education  agency  as  planner  or  as 
planning  assistant  is  not  widely  accepted  or  practiced, 
althouj^ii  that  agency  remains  the  most  logical  one  to 
conduc.  or  supervise  statewide  educational  planning. 

3.  Svstematic  and  comprehensive  planning  at  the  state  level 
is  not  hiuhly  valued  in  many  states.  As  a  result  of  tlie 
agreed  upon' delegation  of  administrative  authority  to  local 
school  districts,  there  is  a  reluctance  on  tlic  part  of  the 
state  education  agency  to  "interfere"  with  the  prerogatives 
of  local  districts  to  do'their  own  planning. 


Despite  the  difficulties,  resources  must  be  found  to  achieve  the 
following  objectives: 

1.  Establish  an  appropriate  niechanism  in  each  state  that  en- 
ables it  to  plan  systematically  and  comprehensively  for 
educational  development 

2.  Introduce  into  that  mechanism  an  appropriate  technical 
component  that  will  enable  its  planning  to  ])e  leased  upon 
systematic  and  valid  study  and  evaluation  of  education 

3.  Relate  the  mecha:iism  appropriately  with  action  agencies 
-  most  specifically  the  state  legislature  and  executive  de- 
partment so  tliat  statewide,  comprehensive  plans  may  be 
translated  into  new  action  programs  and  mandated  by 
those  agencies 

4.  Relate  the  planning  mechanism  appropriately  widi  other 
educational  institutions:  specifically,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, local  school  districts,  and  the  private  sector  of 
education  -  thereby  to  influence  the  future  planning  of 
their  respective  action  programs 
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GENERAL  OBJECTIVES  FOR  A  PLANNING  MECHANISM 

To  be  effective,  the  planning  mechani.snis  which  are  estab- 
lished should  have  the  capacity  to: 

1.  Elict  inputs  from  all  relevant  constituent  elements  within 
the  state. 

2.  Assimilate  appropriate  inputs  into  an  integral  whole,  and 
>^o  specify  goals,  priorities,  and  objectives  of  the  planning. 

3.  Translate  these  goals,  priorities  and  objectives  into  alterna- 
tive courses  of  action,  based  upon  technical  study  and 
evaluation. 

4.  Feed  hack  alternatives  to  constituent  elements  for  reaction 
and  further  input. 

5.  Mediate  reactions  as  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

6.  Decide  on  appropriate,  achievable,  and  dcfen.sible  compre- 
hensive plans  for  statewide  educational  improvement. 

7.  Advocate  acceptance  of  plans  by  responsible  agencies  and 
institutions. 

Several  choices  are  open  to  the  states  in  the  .selection  or  cre- 
ation of  an  appropriate  planning  mechanism.  Among  these  are: 

1.  The  state  education  agency  may  a.ssume  responsibility  for 
or  may  be  designated  as  the  sole  phuming  body  for  all 
aspects  of  education.  The  agency  should  not  conduct  all 
aspects  of  statewide  phuming  without  broad  and  inten- 
sive involvement  of  the  educational  community. 

2.  A  planning  council  (or  commission)  may  be  created  — 
by  legislative  or  executive  action  —  with  representation 
from  the  major  sectors  of  education,  as  for  example:  the 
state  education  agency,  a  state  commission  on  higher  edu- 
cation, and  the  state  board  of  vocational  education.  In 
addition,  each  of  these  sectors  could  have  its  own  technical 
planning  capability. 

3.  A  state  planning  commission  (such  as  that  required  to 
qualify  under  the  federal  housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  which  provides  funds  for  state  planning)  may  be 
elected  or  created  to  coordinate  statewide  educational 
planning,  and  to  assimilate  educational  plans  into  a  total, 
comprehensive  state  development  plan. 

4.  A  citizens'  committee  may  be  appointed  to  establish  Inroad 
educational  goals,  and  to  reconcUe  the  needs  of  different 
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educational  agencies  and  institutions.  Regularly  author- 
ized administrative  bodies  could  serve  the  technical  plan- 
ning needs  of  such  a  citizens'  goal  setting  connnittee. 

5.  The  state  legislature  may  retain  to  itself  the  right  to  fonnu- 
late  plans.  Rcconunendations  may  be  sought  for  each  re- 
sponsible sector  of  education. 

6.  An  eclectic  or  syjicretie  approach  may  utilize  elements 
from  all  of  the  above  as  well  as  additional  ones  not  in- 
cluded here. 

Each  of  the  choices  above  presents  a  different  set  of  problems 
to  be  resolved  in  effecting  a  statewide,  comprehensive  educational 
planning  meclianism.  For  this  reason,  state  education  agencies 
should  move  ahead  to  develop  a  planning  strategy  that  can  be 
demonstrated  to  be  feasible  and  potentiall)'  effective.  Advance 
preparation  may  be  the  factor  that  determines  which  agency,  or 
combination  of  agencieSj  will  receive  responsibility  fo/  statewide 
educational  planning. 


ESTABLISHING  A  PLANNING  CAPABILITY 

Comprehensive  statewide  educational  planning  can  only  be 
achieved  if  organizational  patterns  are  established  which  clearly 
take  cognizance  of  the  overriding  importance  of  planning  and  pro- 
vide the  means  by  which  planning  functions  will  be  promoted  and 
facilitated.  Although  the  products  of  planning  may  eventually  lead 
to  extensive  restructuring  of  state  educational  agencies,  most 
S.E.A.'s  can  move  into  statewide  planning  quite  effectively  with 
relatively  minor  organizational  modifications.  Yet,  it  should  be 
noted  that  only  when  everyone  involved  clearly  understands  and 
accepts  the  central  underlying  relationship  of  the  planning  function 
to  all  other  activities  will  planning  be  placed  in  its  proper  organi- 
zational context. 

The  following  suggestions  provide  one  way  in  which  the 
planning  function  can  be  initiated. 


STRUCTURAL  ELEMENTS  FOR  AN  AGENCY 
PLANNING  MECHANISM 


cni/^  ;  Planning  Unit  ' 

The  basic  organizational  element  for  developing  a  specialized 
>planning  .capabihty  is  .a .  planning  .unit  staff ed  .by  ^personnel  with 
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expertise  in  planning  technologies.  This  requirement  is  based  pri- 
marily on  1)  a  strong  belief  that  planning  technology  is  really 
the  factor  which  makes  possiljle  significant  improvements  in  the 
quality  of  planning,  and  2)  that  competent  comprehensive  j^lan- 
ning  activities  can  be  accomplished  only  by  specialists  who  have 
planning  as  their  primary  assignment.  Experience  has  shown  that 
the  assignment  of  planning  as  a  part-time  activity  will  sooner  or 
later  result  in  little  or  no  planning  being  accomplished.  The  harsh 
demands  of  operational  problems  on  the  time  of  prograr..  personnel 
precludes  priority  being  given  to  the  planning  function.  If  true,  it 
is  certainly  unrealistic  to  expect  a  substantial  allocation  of  the  time 
of  program  personnel  to  gain  expertise  in  planning  skills  for  carry- 
ing out  technological  aspects  of  planning.  This  docs  not  mean  that 
program  personnel  should  not  be  involved  in  planning.  To  the 
contrary,  a  high  reliance  must  be  placed  tipon  the  program  special- 
ist working  with  the  planners  for  the  development  of  new  pro- 
grams. 

The  specific  nature  of  the  planning  unit  and  its  position  in  the 
organizational  structure  depends  largely  on  the  degree  of  import- 
ance attached  to  the  planning  function  and  the  functional  role  as- 
signed to  the  unit.  Consensus  among  those  who  have  written  on  the 
topic  clearly  points  to  the  desirability  of  the  planning  unit  occupy- 
ing a  position  immediately  under  the  chief  state  school  officer  and 
equal  to  other  top  level  divisions  of  the  agency.**  Figure  #2  por- 
trays this  relationship.  In  the  illustration,  "office"  is  used  arbitrarily 
as  designating  the  major  organizational  elements  and  "division"  is 
used  for  the  next  organizatioiial  level.  The  administrator  of  the 
office  of  planning  (planning  unit)  commissioner  or  assistant  super- 
intendent. Rationale  favoring  this  placement  includes  such  points 
as  1 )  the  basic  importance  of  effcctivG  planning  as  a  major  element 
perhaps  the  most  important  element  -  of  the  agency's  overall 
leadership  function,  2)  the  facilitation  of  planning  relationships, 
and  3)  the  facilitation  of  task  force  formation  for  planning  pur- 
poses, when  those  task  forces  cut  across  intraagency  division  lines 
in  their  utilization  of  personnel  and  other  resources. 

The  planning  unit  functions  essentially  as  a  catalyst  to  stimu- 
late technology-based  planning  and  as  a  facilitator  in  providing 
assistance  to  tlie  planning  activities  which  are  undertaken.  In 

^  For  example; 

C.  O.  Fitzwater.  State  Sehool  System  Development:   Patterns  and  Trends 

(Denver:  Ediieation  Connnission  of  the  States,  1968),  p.  59. 
Theodore  Albert,  ** Supplementary  Statement,"  Planning  and  Effeeting  iNeeded 

Changes  in  Edueation,  ed,  by  Edgar  L.  Morphet  and  Charles  O.  Ryan 

(New  York:  Citation  Press,  1967),  p.  198, 
William  IL  Roe,  "The  State  Education  Ageney  of  the  Fntnre:  A  Preview/* 

Planning  and  Effeeting  Needed  Changes  in  Edueation,  Morphet  and  Ryan, 

p.  250. 
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achieving  these  ()I)jectives,  the  phuniiiig  unit  will  eoordiiiate  plan- 
ning, provide  training  in  planning  technology,  conduct  certain 
technological  aspects  of  plaiuiing,  provide  technical  assistance  to 
agency  staff  involved  in  planning  and  organize  task  forces  for 
specific  plaiuiing  assiginuents.  While  the  specific  nature  of  the 
plainiiug  unit  will  be  more  fully  discussed  in  Chapter  6,  it  should 
he  pointed  out  here  that  the  plaiuiing  unit  should  not  he  expected 
to  do  all  the  planning  for  the  agency,  Iluefner  has  placed  the 
central  planning  unit  in  an  appropriate  perspective,  declaring  that: 

A  centralized  planning  effort,  which  can  take  a  broad 
ON'crview  of  the  many  interests  involved  and  which  is  least' 
hkely  to  be  biased  toward  a  particular  program,  nia)^  appear 
to  be  the  judicious  approach  to  conipreliensivc  planning  which 
is  expected  to  coordinate  various  programs.  But  two  serious 
problems  develop  if  this  inclination  toward  centralization  is 
not  restrained. 

First,  if  is  wirealistic  to  expect  a  central  staff  to  match  the 
specialized  knowledge  of  the  various  program  staffs,  .  .  . 

The  second  consideration  is  that  program  staffs  cannot  he 
expected  to  properhj  implement  a  plan  which  thetj  do  not 
understand  and  appreciate.  Even  if  the  central  staff  could 
understand  the  program  details  better  than  the  program 
staff,  the  program  staff  would  not  believe  it.  Because  involve- 
ment leads  to  commitment,  agency  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  plan  depends  upon  participation  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  plan  and  in  the  compromises  which  arc  necessary 
between  competing  interests. 

The  preparation  of  the  plan,  therefore,  requires  much 
greater  decentrahzation  than  has  usually  been  the  case.  The 
staffs  responsible  for  executing  various  elements  of  the  com- 
prehensive plans  should  he  given  the  responsibilittj  for  pro- 
posing  the  plans  for  their  programs.  The  responsibility  of  the 
central  planning  staff  is  to  set  the  basic  guidelines  for  such 
planning;  review  and  direct  adjustment  of  the  parts  of  the 
plan  to  insure  their  mutual  compatibility;  review  the  parts  of 
plans  for  quality  of  planning  technique  and  achievement  of 
basic  goals;  and  -  if  the  plans  are  found  wanting  in  these  re- 
spects -  to  direct  refinement,  if  possible,  by  the  program  staffs 
concerned  but,  if  necessary,  by  the  central  staff. 

For  the  very  reasons  that  planning  should  use  program 
staffs,  major  dependence  upon  consultant  staffing  should  be 
avoided  ^ 

0  Robert  P.  Hucfncr,  "Slratcgics  and  Procedures  in  State  and  Local  Planning/' 
Planning  and  Effecting  Needed  Clianges  in  Education,  eds.  Morphct  and  Ryan, 
(New  York:  Citation  ^Press,  1967),  p.  21. 


BoAiu)  OK  Educatiom 

The  State  Board  of  Education,  through  its  ])ohcy-setting  role, 
plays  an  important  part  in  planning.  Decision-niaking'and  problem- 
solving  which  must  be  carried  out  by  the  Hoard  will  be  improved 
and  facilitated  through  assistance  provided  by  planning  technol- 
ogists. Figure  #2  illustrates  a  simplified  representation  of  a  state 
education  agency  as  it  may  be  ed'eeled  to  include  a  planning  office 
directly  under  the  chief  state  school  officer. 


FIGURE   No.  2 


ORGANIZATIONAL  CHART  OF  STATE  EDUCATION 
AGENCY  WITH  AN  OFFICE  OF  PLANNING  SERVICES 
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Executive  Council 

Within  the  policy  framework  established  by  the  Board,  plan- 
ning decisions  should  be  made  by  an  Executive  Council  composed 
of  the  Superintendent,  Associate  Superintendent,  and/or  Assistant 
Superintendents.  An  Administrative  Assistant  may  be  designated  to 
serve  as  Executive  Secretary  to  the  Council  to  prepare  agenda, 
and  perform  other  similar  activities  (see  Figure  #3).  Under  this 
arrangement,  all  di\'isions  and  subdivisions  of  the  agency  are 
represented  through  their  top-level  administrators.  The  chief  state 
school  officers  serves  as  chairman,  with  decisions  based  on  con- 
census rather  than  on  voting.  Essentially,  this  group  takes  action 
on  recommendations  which  come  to  it  through  the  Planning  Coun- 
cil, with  affirmative  decisions  constituting  a  commitment  of  re- 
sources as  well  as  an  approval  of  plans.  Planning  activities  upon 
which  decisions  are  based  will  have  been  completed  in  all  necessarv 
detail  when  recommendations  reach  the  Executive  Council.  Chap- 
ter 5  contains  a  more  complete  description  of  the  specific  processes 
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FIGURE   No.  3 
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Planning  Council 

Although  the  Planning  Unit  lends  feasibility  to  the  improve- 
ment of  planning,  it  is  the  Planning  Council  which  becomes  the  hub 
of  the  planning  process  within  the  agency.  Figure  #4  suggests  the 
composition  of  the  Planning  Council  comprised  basically  of  the 
heads  of  all  operating  divisions.  Assistant  chief  .state  school  officers 
are  also  members  of  tlie  Phmning  Council,  providing  an  overlap  of 
personnel  with  the  Executive  Council.  The  assistant  chief  state 
school  officer  for  planning  becomes  the  Chairman  of  this  Council. 
Again  action  in  this  council  is  based  on  consensus  rather  than  vot- 
ing. At  all  points  in  the  planning  process  where  matters  are  to  go  to 
the  -Executive  Council  for  decisions,  recommendations  concerning 
those  decisions  are  first  developed  by  the  Plaiming  Council.  This 
group  also  approve  the  specific  allocation  of  personnel  and  re- 
sources to  plans  which  arc  approved  for  development  and/or  im- 
plementation. The  chief  state  school  officer  can  be  represented  on 
this  Council  bv  an 'administrative  assistant. 


Phogham  Review  Committee 

In  order  to  expedite  the  work  of  the  Planning  Council,  a  sub- 
committee should  be  organized  and  designated  as  a  Program  Re- 
view Committee  (see  Figure  #5).  This  committee  can  serve  to 
screen  all  proposals  and  plans  coming  to  the  Planning  Council. 
Such  screening  would  determine  the  adequacy  of  the  plan  prepara- 
tion prior  to  its  submission  to  Planning  Council.  It  is  particularly  im- 
perativc  at  this  point  for  the  Program  Review  Comniittee  to  insure 
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FIGURE  No.  4 
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that  appr  ^Jate  co.st/bciicfit  analysis  have  hccn  made  to  guide 
choices  between  alternative  strategies  for  meeting  a  given  objec- 
tive. Membership  in  this  committee  imy  take  a  variety  of  configur- 
ations. Figure  #5  illustrates  one  possibility,  i.e.,  that  an  assistant 
CSSO  be  chairman,  with  the  Administrative  Assistant  again  being 
designated  as  executive  secretary,  and  with  representation  from 
two  or  more  of  the  Divisions.  One  of  the  members  will  be  a  plan- 
ning specialist  from  the  planning  unit. 
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Operatino  Divisions 

Every  staff  member  will  parti  ^)ate  extensively  in  the  plan- 
ning processes.  It  is  anticipated  that  although  the  planning  unit 
will  provide  coordination  and  technical  assistance  tor  planning, 
each  operating  division  will  be  fully  involved  in  all  aspects  of 
planning  related  to  its  responsibilities.  Such  involvement  is  critical 
in  the  ideation  stage  of  the  planning  process.  It  is  also  highly  de- 
sirable as  an  assist  to  the  planners  during  preliminarv  and  detailed 
planning.  Involvement  during  the  planning  process  of  program 
personnel  improves  theii;'  understanding  and  coinniilment  to  the 
new  program  and  subsequently  it  is  a  substantial  aid  in  the  im- 
plementation process.  To  improve  the  quality  of  such  involvement 
and  to  ease  the  task  of  connnunication  between  planners  and  pro- 
gram personnel,  all  personnel  will  need  1  be  trained  to  some  extent 
in  the  utilization  of  planning  technology. 

Task  Forces 

Developmental  and  implemental  task  foices  will  be  assigned 
to  selected  groups  designated  as  Task  Forces.  Personnel  participat- 
ing in  a  Task  Force  will  be  selected  because  of  the  applicab.Mity  of 
their  expertise  to  tlie  particular  problem  being  attacked,  and/or 
because  of  their  potential  role  in  the  implementation  of  its  solution. 
They  may  come  from  a  single  division,  may  come  from  several 
divisions,  or  from  both  the  state  agency  and  other  agencies.  In  some 
exceptional  instances,  personnel  for  a  task  force  could  be  drawn 
exclusively  from  agencies  outside  the  state  education  agency.  A 
task  force  would  be  assigned  on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  Upon  completion 
of  the  special  assignment  the  tusk  force  would  be  dissolved. 

TOTA^  rJL/^NNING  STRUCTURE 

In  review,  the  planning  structure  for  the  state  education 
agency  described  above  involves  agency  personnel  in  an  agency- 
wide  planning  process.  As  experience  is  gained  it  can  be  anticipated 
that  the  role  of  the  agency  could  more  and  more  become  that  of 
program  leadenslup  as  a  result  of  carefully  developed  long-range 
plans  rather  than  a  supervisory  role  denling  with  immediate  opera- 
tional problems.  The  purpose  and  scope  of  the  activities  of  present 
organizational  elements  would  be  changed  or  at  least  a  major  por- 
tion of  the  time  of  such  elements  would  be  devotsd  to  planning 
considerations.  For  example,  inoi:t  state  education  agencies  have 
an  administrative  council.  This  council  would  become  the  planning 
council  with  the  responsibility  of  dn  ecting  the  work  of  the  planning 
unit.  It  would  also  make  recommendations  to  the  Executive  Coun- 
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cil  on  all  prograni  plans  designed  for  the  improvement  of  educa- 
tion. Figure  #6  portrays  the  agency  in  sucli  a  phuming  matrix.  The 
planning  unit,  as  catalyst  and  facilitator,  is  placed  at  tlie  center 
with  two-way  arrows  indicating  a  flow  of  info)'ination,  technical 
assistance,  and  coordination,  to  and  from  all  organizational  sub- 
divisions as  well  as  to  individual  staff  m<'mbers.  Agencvwide  renre- 
sentation  in  both  the  Planning  Council  and  the  Executive  Council 
is  Intended  in  the  illustration.  "Task  Forces"  are  represented  as 
consisting  of  personnel  from  all  segments  of  the  agencv  as  well  as 
from  outside  the  agency. 
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FIGURE   No.  6 

A  FUNCTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  OF  BOTH  THE 
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INTER-AGENCY  RELATIONSHIPS 

No  state  educational  agency  can  conduct  effective  planning 
for  educational  improvement  solely  within  itself,  particularly  if 
that  planning  is  designed  to  achieve  statewide  change.  Working 
relationships  specifically  for  planning  need  to  be  cultivated  with 
related  agencies,  both  educational  and  non-educational,  at  various 
-levels.  -RQe./describinii-hiS  'idealizcdrstatG-ediicatinnnlr.n crp 
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the  imaginary  state  of  Nova,  suggests  planning  ties  with  other 
agencies: 

Planning  and  Development.  Not  only  is  it  necessary  for 
the  state  education,  agency  to  look  ahead  at  needs  in  education, 
but  it  has  to  consider  the  long-range  future  of  society  generally 
and  work  closely  with  otlier  local,  state  and  national  agencies. 

Events  have  shown  clearly  that  a  governmental  unit  can- 
not live  by  itself,  and  that  society's  problems  transcend  city 
and  state  boundaiy  lines.  It  should  be  apparent,  therefore,  thai 
planning  and  development  cannot  take  place  in  the  vacuum 
of  agency  administrative  authority.  There  is  urgent  need  for 
interlocking  relationships  with  many  levels  of  society. 

This  necessary  broad  dimension  was  added  when  the  state 
education  agency's  planning  and  development  office  was  cre- 
ated and  charged  with  establishing  formal  working  relation- 
ships with:  (a)  the  state  government  planning  and  develop- 
ment commission;  (b)  regional  research  laboratories;  (c)  re- 
gional state  education  agency  study  and  development  groups 
made  up  of  state  educational  agencies  which  have  formed  an 
interlocking  association;  (d)  The  Education  Commission  of 
the  States;  (e)  The  Study  Commission  of  the  National  Council 
of  Chief  State  School  Officers;  and  (f )  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation and  its  regional  officers. 

Planning  and  development  is  now  realistically  tied  to  all 
levels  of  society  affecting  the  education  of  children.  By  the 
same  token,  with  broad  formal  relationships  established 
through  the  planning  and  development  function,  the  state  is 
making  a  strong  contribution  to  the  development  of  national 
policy!^^ 

Educational  Agencies  Within  the  State 

State-Level  Few  state  educational  agencies  cuirently  have  the 
jurisdiction  over  the  full  scope  of  educational  programs  within,  the 
state.  In  most  cases,  their  assigned  scope  of  activities  is  K-12  edu- 
cation, while  higher  education  may  come  under  a  separate  board  or 
just  be  separate  without  a  central  board  of  control.  In  some  states, 
vocational-technical  education  is  also  under  a  separate  board. 
Where  such  .separation  of  authority  exists,  there  should  be  full  co- 
operation to  correlate  programs  between  the  various  entities.  It 
seems,  logical  that  responsibility  for  such  coordination  should  rest, 
either  by  legislative  fiat  or  by  mutual  agreement,  with  the  state 


1^  William  H.  Roe,  **Thc  State  Education  Agency  of  the  Future:  A  Preview," 
Planning  and  EfFecting  Needed  Changes  in  Education,  eds.  Morphet  and  Ryan, 
iNevv  York:  ^Citation  Press,  J967),4V  254, 
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educational  agency.  Perliaps  the  ideal  toward  which  to  work  is  a 
state  agency  with  integrated  jurisdictional  responsibilities  cliiniuat- 
ing  the  spht  authority  which  now  exists.  Figure  #7  portrays  a 
means  whereby  greater  state  level  educational  planning  liasou 
could  be  realized.  The  greater  the  coordination  the  greater  the  po- 
tential for  articulation  between  common  programs  of  different 
jurisdictions, 

FIGURE   No.  7 
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STATE-LEVEL  EDUCATIONAL  PLANNING  LIASON 

Multi-District  Service  Agencies.  The  nature  of  intermediate 
educational  agencies,  when  considered  nationally,  is  undergoing 
rather  drastic  change  and  evolution.  One  of  the  clearly  identifiable 
trends  (for  example,  in,  Texas  and  California)  is  to  assign  a  plan- 
ning responsibility  to  agencies  which  serve  a  number  of  school 
districts,  sometimes  encompassing  several  counties  within  the  area 
of  their  responsibility.  Even  in  states  which  have  previously  elimi- 
nated the  intermediate  agency,  a  perceptible  trend  —  fostered  by 
multi-agency  projects  of  ESEA  III  —  toward  a  new  concept  of 
multi-district  service  agency  is  identifiable.  Sometimes  the  plan- 
n/lg  aspect  of  such  service  agencies  is  relatively  limited,  but  it 
always  exists  to  some  extent.  Stat'e  education  agencies  should  nur- 
ture area  service  agencies  to  provide  services  to  local  education 
agencies  that  they  are  unable  to  afford  individually.  Such  regional 
service  agencies  could  provide  an  important  linkage  between  the 
state  education  agency  and  the  local  districts  in  a  statewide  plan- 
ning structure.  Through  such  a  linkage^  the  local  needs  could  be 
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represented  on  a  multi-district  basis  and  they  could  be  heard  more 
effectively  through  the  regional  service  plainiing  component  in 
statewide  planning.  The  regional  service  agency  could  provide 
planning  leadership  and  technical  planning  assistance  to  local 
education  agencies  and  harmonize  regional  programs  with  state 
priorities. 

The  future  may  very  well  see  the  fomialization  and  expansion 
of  this  planning  function  in  both  existing  and  emerging  multidis- 
trict service  agencies.  Where  such  a  plaiuiing  capacitv  exists,  the 
state  agency  should  seek  the  development  of  structural  linkages 
and  procedures  to  effect  a  planning  liasoji  with  these  agencies  (see 
Figure  #8). 


FIGURE    No.  8 

PLANNING  LINKAGES:  STATE  EDUCATION  AGENCY; 
REGIONAL  SERVICE  UNITS,  and  LOCAL 
EDUCATION  AGENCIES 
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LocaL  Scb.ool  districts  sliould  be  encouraged  to  develop  a  spe- 
cialized planning  capacity  to  whatever  extent  is  feasible  in  their 
specific  circuinslances.  In  large  districts,  it  should  be  possible  U) 
develop  a  separate  planning  uin't  stalled  with  skilled  planners, 
while  in  small  districts  the  assistance  of  highly  trained  planners 
may  have  to  be  provided  through  the  pooling  of  resources  by 
several  districts  or  through  an  intermediate  agency.  In  any  educa- 
tional agency,  all  professional  stalF  members  should  be  regarded 
as  having  a  planning  responsibihty  and  should  receive  training  in 
the  specific  skills  of  plaiming.  Whatever  the  sixe  or  circumstances  of 
districts,  tliaii  .s'liouhl  he  involved  in  a  planning  liaison  with  the 
state  agcnaj.  with  other  districts,  and,  where  incij  exist,  with  multi- 
district service  agencies.  Figure  #8  illustrates  some  of  the  kinds 
of  two-wav  linkages  which  sliould  be  involved. 

Non-Public  Schools.  With  the  encouragement  ol  lederal  sup- 
port programs,  especially  E.S.E.A.  Title  III,  the  traditional  gulf  be- 
tween public  aiul  non-pubhe  schools  has  been  narrowed  slightly 
and  a  few  shaky  bridges  established  across  the  chasm.  In  a  day 
when  the  education  of  all  is  the  concern  of  all,  it  seems  imperative 
that  these  tenuous  efforts  l)c  continued  and  strengthened.  Non- 
public schools  must  be  invited  to  participate  in  regional  and  state- 
wide planning  through  the  regional  ser\'ice  agencies  or  directly 
with  local  .school  districts.  Genuine  planning  haisons  can  indeed 
be  mutually  advantageous. 

InTEH-S'I'ATK  AND  FkDKIIAL  EnUCATlONAL  Pl-ANNINO 

An  education  which  prepares  one  for  living  only  in  a  relatively 
restricted  geographical  area,  if  ever  legitimate,  is  nothing  short  of 
absurd  in  this  ago  of  population  mobility.  Students  educated  in 
West  Virginia  may  end  up  as  citizens  of  Ohio  or  Texas  or  Utah  or 
California  or  all  four.  The  citizenry  of  each  state  has  a  vested  inter- 
est in  the  extent  and  quality  of  the  education  program  in  other 
states.  There  is  a  great  amount  of  common  ground  in  the  educa- 
tional problems  faced  by  the  various  states.  Joint  planning  by  states 
for  the  improvement  of  education  makes  a  great  deal  of  sense  in 
theory.  Its  value  in  practical  application  is  being  demonstrated  by 
several  multi-state  efforts  now  e.xtant,  including  the  multi-state 
project  reported  herein  —  "Comprehensive  Planning  for  State  Edu- 
cation Agencies,''  an  eight-state  ])roject  —  "Designing  Education 
for  the  Future/'  the  ^'Education  Commission  of  the  States,''  ESEA 
Title  IV  Regional  Educational  Laboratories,  and  others.  In  many 
cases,  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  is  a  participant  as  funding 
agent;  in  all  cases,  liaison  for  joint  planning  with  the  USOE  seems 
not  only  commendable  but  also  likely  to  produce  mutrally  advan- 
tageous result.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  planning  liaisons  b(»tween 
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stales,  and  between  states  and  the  USOE  can  be  further  expanded 
and  strengthened. 

S'l'ATK  GoVKnXMENT  PLANNING 

Edncation  does  not  take  phice  in  an  environment  stripped  of 
all  oihov  factors  or  infiiiences.  Often  the  coiieerns  of  statewide 
edncation  are  intimately  related  to  the  concerns  of  other  slate-level 
agencies.  Certainly  this  is  always  true  of  the  joint  concern  over 
apportionment  of  the  slate  budget  among  the  programs  of  various 
state  agencies.  Workable  linkages  should  be  established  between 
these  agencies  for  puiposcs  of  coordinating  plaiuiing  to  the  opti- 
mum extent.  Ideally,  a  state  planning  agency  should  be  given  the 
responsibility  for  establishing  structure  and  procedures  for  such 
planning  liai.son.  In  simple  form,  Figure  #9  portrays  the  idea  of 
state  government  coordination  for  more  effective  state-level  plan- 
ning. It  is  mandatory  that  the  major  goveniniental  departments 
inform  one  another  of  major  activities  that  may  have  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  the  programs  of  other  agencies.  The  planning  office  associ- 

FiGURE  No.  9 

STATE-LEVEL  GOVERNMENT  PLANNING  LINKAGES 
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ated  with  the  admiiii.strative  l^raiich  of  state  goveriiiiienl  shouhl 
serve  as  the  vehicle  for  such  liaison.  The  'eohiiical  planning  of  pro- 
grams for  each  of  the  slate  governmental  depnrtnieiits  must  he  left 
to  that  agency.  However,  l)a.sic  demographic  data  for  the  stale, 
labor  and  economic  statistics  and  other  information  can  and  shouhl 
be  commonh'  shared  by  all. 

State  priorities  must  be  developed  on  n  cooperative  basis  by 
a  careful  analy.sis  of  the  needs  of  each  agency.  This  should  not 
occur  in  the  administrative  branch  of  state  government  nor  in  the 
legislative  branch  without  exteiLsivc  cooperati\'e  effort  on  the  part 
of  all  departments  (agencies)  involved.  In  harmony  with  this 
approach  a  subcommittee  of  the  1^61  Governors'  Conference  pre- 
pared a  policy  statement  relative  vo  state  planning  which  recom- 
mended that  each  state: 

.  .  .  create  a  central  planning  unit  thai  can  take  into  ac- 
count all  slate  development  efforts  and  help  coordinate  and 
integrate  these  into  an  overall  plan.  .  . . 

.  .  .  reexamine  the  need  for  planning  units  in  its  major 
operating  agencies  to  strengthen  existing  units  or  establish 
new  ones  where  they  are  considered  desirable.  .  .  V 

It  is  just  this  type  of  relationship  which  is  advocated  b.ere  and 
toward  which  some  states  are  already  moving. 

Statewide  comprehensive  planning  .should  induce  major  and 
needed  improvements  in  the  legislative  and  administrative  pro- 
gram for  education  in  the  state.  Otherwise,  planning  is  reduced  to 
an  academic  exercise,  interesting  and  re\'ealing  but  not  rewarding. 
To  be  effective,  therefore,  planning  must  not  only  be  technically 
proficient,  it  must  also  aflect  the  pohtical  ixnd  administrative  pro- 
cesses wh^'ch  determine  the  fate  of  education.  Educational  plans 
should  lead  to  impro\^ed  action  programs.  Specifically,  the  targets 
of  plauuiug  should  be: 

(1 )  The  state  legislative  program,  particularly  its  policy  en- 
actments and  fuiiding  programs; 

(2)  The  executive  action  programs,  both  at  .state  and  local 
levels. 

Hence,  planning  organization  .should  .scrupulously  involve  action 
agencies  i!i  the  planning  process.  The  technical  planner  po.ses  (pies- 
tions.  and  confronts  action  agencies  with  plausible  alternative 
O  ^  means  to  improve  action  programs, 

Sul)-CominiUcc  on  Sl.ilc  Planning.  Tlio  Governors'  Conference.  State  Planning: 
A  Policy  Statcniciil.  (CluVajio:  The  Council  on  .Slat<»  Goveinnieuts.  1902). 
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PROFESSIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

A  great  deal  of  planning  for  educational  iiiiproveiiieiit  is  cur- 
rently being  done,  and  has  been  for  sonie  time,  by  the  iiunierous 
professional  associations  within  education.  Even  though  these 
associations  represent  to  some  extent  vested  interests,  the  planning 
potential  they  contain  should  woi  he  overlooked.  Tremendous  ad- 
vantages can  accure  through  planning  liaison  with  these  groups. 
To  the  extent  of  their  involvement  with  related  planning,  liaison 
should  also  be  established  with  teacher  organizations  and  with  the 
organizations  representing  other  classifications  of  school  personnel. 

THE  PUBLIC 

The  citizenry  should  not  be  overlooked  in  the  planning.  Al- 
though the\'  are  ofReially  being  represented  by  boards  of  educa- 
tion, there  are  other  effective  ways  for  involving  lay  eiti/.ens  in  the 
planning  process.  Citizen  advisory  groups  have  long  been  utilized 
l)v  wise  educational  leaders.  This  effort  should  be  expanded  and 
improved,  with  citizen  advisory  groups  involved  wherever  practi- 
cable in  the  planning  process.  The  role  of  business  and  industry 
also  must  be  enlarged;  there  are  potential  benefits  from  this  source 
wliich  are  relatively  untapped.  Citizen  groups  and  the  hosts  of  com- 
munity organizations  should  be  given  clear  opportunities  for  ex- 
pressing their  points  of  view,  with  assurance  that  those  opinions 
will  really  be  listened  to  and  will  be  carefully  considered  in  the 
planning  process.  Each  state  .should  develop  and  implement  a  broad 
public  information  service  that  generates  conceni  for  the  problems 
to  be  resolved  through  plamiing,  as  well  as  developing  interest  in 
the  plans  that  emerge  as  a  result  of  die  planning  process.  So  import- 
ant are  effective  relationships  with  the  public  for  puq)oses  of  plan- 
iiing  that  it  would  indeed  seem  wise  for  state  education  agencies 
to  employ  public  information  specialists  who  can  maintain  open 
communication  channels  and  interrelationships  for  effective  plan- 
ning. 


CHAPTER  5 


A  Strategy  (or  Planning 

THE  PLANNING  PROCESS 

Three  distinct  diniension.s  of  inquiry  arc  inhcM-eiit  in  the  plan- 
ning process.  Tlie.se  are: 

1.  To  what  extent  can  it  be  demonstrated  that  the  goals  and 
objectives  of  the  educational  system  are  relevant  to  ihe 
persistent  and  compelling  social,  cultural,  and  economic 
problems  of  the  state,  region,  and  nation? 

2.  Gi\'en  relevant  goals  and  objectives  to  pursue,  to  what  ex- 
tent can  it  be  demonstrated  that  ibeso  goals  and  objectives 
are  in  fact  being  achieved  by  the  educational  system,  both 
short  and  long  term? 

3.  To  what  extent  can  it  be  demonstrated  that  the  educa- 
tional system  is  efficient,  while  achieving  its  principal 
objectives? 

(a)  To  wliat  extent  are  resources  used  optiniumly? 

(b)  To  what  extent  are  individual  pupils  benefiting  from 
the  system's  programs,  services,  and  organization? 

(c)  What  undesired  or  unanticipated  consequences  re- 
sult from  the  system's  operations? 

There  arc  certain  identifiable  steps  or  phases  in  the  planning 
process.  This  is  true  even  though  there  is  considerable  divergence 
in  planning  quality,  in  the  specific  activities  undertaken  in  plan- 
ning, and  in  the  depth  and  thorouglmess  of  planning.  The  major 
phases  of  planning  can  be  represented  as  shown  in  the  flow  chart 
model  below.  Additional  phases  could  be  added  or  other  varia- 
tions could  be  shown.  However,  for  most  planning  tasks  tliese  steps 
would  be  sufficient  if  each  one  was  adequately  de\'eloped.  Subse- 
quent pages  will  detail  further  the  tasks  represented  by  each  of  the 
blocks  in  the  flow  chart.  (See  Figure  10). 

1.0   Identify  Problems 

There  are  three  major  steps  in  identifying  problems  which 
need  attention  for  the  development  of  solutions:    1)  determine 
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"what  should  be"  2)  identify  "what  is,"  and  3)  detenniiie  the 
discrepancies,  i.e.,  the  differentials  between  "what  is"  and  "what 
should  be." 

Dctcmine  ''What  should  hi":  The  foundation  upon  which  all 
else  is,  or  )uld  he,  based  is  an  operational  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion, i.e.»  a  philosophy  which  is  functionally  used  as  a  guide  in  plan- 
ning various  aspects  of  education.  Ergo,  the  first  step  in  detennin- 
ing  ''what  should  be '  is  to  accept  or  develop  a  statement  of  phil- 
osophy and  the  attendant  values  which  are  to  underlie  the 
cuvricuhini.  The  superordinate  objectives  of  education  should  be 
readily  derivable  from  the  philosophic  base  which  is  accepted; 
they  in  turn  can  ho  broken  into  subordinate  objectives  to  any  re- 
quisite level. 

Much  information  and  several  planning  tools  are  already  avail- 
able to  assist  in  this  step.  From  California's  "Operation  PEP*'  has 
conie  guidelines  for  developing  philosophy  and  values.'-  Bloom 
and  others  have  provided  taxonomies  which  can  be  v..vy  helpful 
in  the  formulation  of  objectives.*'*  Also  of  particular  value  in  de- 

»- Jefferson  i\.  Enstmoiul,  Developing  An  Operational  Philosophy  of  Edueation 
(BnrlinjinmcN  California:  Operation  PEP,  1968). 
IJenjnniin  S.  Bloom,  et  al,  Taxonomv  of  Edueational  Objectives,  Handbook  I: 
Cognitive  Domain  (New  York:  David  McKny  Co.,  Inc.,  1956).  ,  „ 

David  H.  Krathwobl,  cl  al.  Taxonomy  of  Educational  Objectives  Handbook  II: 
'Affectivc:Doinain:(Mew,:York:  :David-^^cKay^Go.,:Inc^  1964), 
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N'c'nping  ol)jecti\'es  are  books  by  Mager  and  others  on  preparing 
obj-^(lives  plna.scd  in  behnviornl  terms.''  Current  reports  in  the 
literature  shed  Hght  on  societal  re(juirements,  student  character- 
istics, and  on  futuristic  trends.  Hosove'*'  has  identified  twenty-one 
methods  for  forecasting  the  future,  including  brainstorming,  Delphi 
tcchiiupie,  expert  opinion,  literary  fiction,  scenarios,  historical 
analogy,  historical  secjucnccs,  content  analysis,  social  accounting, 
primary  determinant,  time-series  extrapolation,  contextual  map- 
ping, .morphological  analysis,  relevance  trees,  decision  matrices, 
deterministic  models,  probnlistic  models,  gaming,  operational  sim- 
ulation, cost-benefit  analysis,  and  input-output  tables. 

The  process  of  determining  **\vbat  should  be"  must  never  be 
considered  simply  as  an  academic  exercise.  It  is,  without  question, 
(Iw  most  Ixisioaud  likewise  the  most  importaut  part  of  the  phmuiug 
process,  as  well  as  the  most  ucjglected.  The  results  obtained  here 
determine  the  direction,  the  relevance,  and  the  validity  of  all  the 
efforts  which  follow.  Determining  "'what  should  be'  must  be  a  con- 
tinuous and  thorough  activity  if  education  is  to  fulfill  its  vesponsi- 
bilitv  to  socielv  and  to  individual  learners. 

Determine  what  is.  Using  available  methods  or  specially  de- 
veloped means  of  appraisal  best  suited  to  assessing  current  pro- 
grams, the  next  step  will  be  to  determine  how  well  education  in  tliC 
state  achieves  the  objectives,  values,  and  plf.  .;.ophy  wjiicb  have 
been  laid  out.  While  undue  *1)ad  mouthing'  ox  existing  programs 
is  undesirable  at  this  point,  die  apraisal  process  must  be  conducted 
with  a  tough  mindedness  which  accepts  the  fact  of  fallibility  and 
is  ready  to  recognixe  and  declare  that  shortcomings  do  in  fact  exist. 

Determine  the  Discrepancies,  With  what  should  he  and  what 
is  l-jotb  identified,  determining  the  perceived  discrepancy  between 
the  two  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  pinpoint  possible  unmet  needs,  or 
problems.  Obviously,  Uiis  is  an  oversimplification  of  the  problem, 
bodi  in  terms  of  the  sophistication  of  present  instruments  to  mea- 
sure adecjuately,  as  well  as  the  assuiViption  that  once  a  future  goal 
or  objective  has  been  established  that  that  goul  remains  fixed.  Un- 
doubtedly, changes  in  society^s  hopes  and  aspirations,  emerging 
new  technology,  and  numerous  other  influences  will  result  in 
changes  in  tchat  ow^ht  to  he  before  the  original  goals  are  achieved. 

>^  Hohort  F.  ilajicr,  Prepaunj;  Instructional  Ob}cctivcs  (Palo  Alto,  Calif.:  Kcaron 
PuhlMuTS.  hu%.  I9G2). 

Hohort  F.  Mnucr,  Developing  Attitudes  toward  hearing;  (Palo  Alto,  Califoinia: 
Kc:iron  Piihlislicr.s.  1908). 

P.  \l.  Hosove,  A  Provisional  Survey  :nid  Evaluation  of  the  Current  ForecastiuK 
State  of  the  Art  for  Possible  Contributions  to  LonK-Hanue  Kdueational  Policy 
Makinjj.  (Santa  McnnVa.  California:  System  development  Corporation.  H)fi7)» 
 rl2-|6  (niinicojjraphcdj  :j Vcli-\!c!n()-:3G>IO/0<)0/(Kl). 
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IlstabltHh  rriorities,  Noiielhclcss,  once  ihc  idciilificalioii  of 
problems'  has  been  adiicvccK  iIkmc  iniisl  follow  an  asscssineiil  or 
apprisal  of  their  relali\'e  iinporlaiiee  in  order  lo  establish  priorities 
and  to  select  the  "target"  probl(Mn(s)  upon  which  solution  efforts 
will  be  concentrated.  Specific  suggestions  as  to  how  this  shoiuvl  l;u 
accomplished  include  reviewing  the  problem  lor  accuracy  and 
validity,  then  considering  such  factors  as  the  amount  of  discrepancy 
between  what  i.vand  what  otighJ  to  ic,  as  well  as  the  relative  criti- 
cality  of  each  problem,  and  the  feasibility  of  solving  such  .problem 
under  circumstances  existing  at  the  time  of  consideration.*'' 

2.0    ANTALVZK  PllOHLEM 

Perhaps  the  most  rigorous  and  time  consuming  part  of  the 
problem  .solving  process  is  that  of  prohlew  auaUjsis.  The  first  step 
is  to  determine  the  major  functions  thai  must  be  undertaken  in 
effecting  a  solution  to  the  problem.  This  step,  using  the  stj.stcm 
approach,  is  called  mission  aualtjsis.  an  overview  of  diis  and  subse- 
quent means  for  analyzing  the  target  problem  includes: 

-Perforin  Mission  AnaUisis  which:  (a)  identifies  the  major 
objectives  involved,  ()))  details  the  performance  specifica- 
tions required,  (e)  identifies  the  constraints,  and  (d)  re- 
quires the  preparation  of  a  mission  profile  (a  sequential  flow 
ciiart  of  the  major  functions  involved). 

-Perforin  Funclional  Anahjsis  which  is  the  process  used  to 
deterniine  what  jobs  nuist  be  done  U  accomplish  the  plan- 
ning objectives. 

-Perforin  Task  AnaUjsis  which  is  a  further  breakdown  of  each 
job  into  the  tasks  that  specify  how  each  sub-fiinclion  will  be 
accomplished. 

-Perform  Method  Means  AnaUisis  which  identifies  the  alterna- 
tive methods  and/or  means"  by  which  the  tasks  and  conse- 
quently the  entire  mission  can  be  accomplished. 

3.0   Genkhate  Ai;rr.nNATivK  Solution  SthatechuS 

The  system  analysis  of  a  given  problem  results  in  identifying 
the  cleiiKMits  -  the  raw  material  -  for  solving  that  problem.  But  it 
is  still  necessarv  to  develop  the  configuration  into  which  those  ele- 
ments will  be  molded.  This  involves  a  creaMve  process  of  synthesis 
to  arrive  at  various  possible  strategies,  or  i^cneral  plans  for  utilizing 
various  resources  to  soke  that  problem.  It  should  be  emphasized 


»<iJtlftrM>n  N.  IvastinoiuK  "Toacliin«  NoU-s  for  the  Systcin  Aproach  to  N^'cd  A.s- 
.Ncssincnt  and  Problem  Dt-niiition"  (Biirliii«aim%  Cilifoniia:  Operation  Phi , 
nioS)  pp.  M,  15  and  l«S  {minieoi*raphod,  I0()8). 
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that  greatly  detailed  plans  arc  not  ncci'.ssarv  at  this  point,  hut  that 
this  st(.'p  rc(|iiir('s  only  goncrali/x'd  d«.-,cnpli()n?.  of  the  strategics 
xJiiigested.  ImioustIi  (ielailiiij^  is  re(|Mirod  to  pcrnu'l  eost-efleetTve- 
ness  analysis  to  tlie  degree  possihle  so  that  sinrirested  strategies  ina\ 
he  cfleetively  compared  with  each  other  in  term  of  cost  vs!  henefii. 

4.0   S'Ki.ixrr  Solution  SriiAri-cv 

On  the  basis  of  preliminary  planm'ng  and  cost-enectivene.ss 
ana]y.scs,  one  strategy  is  .selected  as  appearing  t<>  contain  a  more 
pr()ini.sing  .solution  than  the  other.s.  This  decision  is  not  made  bv 
the  planr.  -rs  bnt  by  the  decision-makers  l)a.sed  upon  the  data 
prepared  by  the  plamier.s. 

5.0    Di:yi;i.()i>  DiriAn.i:n  Plax  vow  Si:i.i;(ni;i)  Stuatkcy 

Utili/,i.^5g  the  principles  of  svstem  .synthesis  or  .sv.stem  en- 
gnieering,  detailed  plans  :^v^:  developed  for  implementing  the 
.selected  .strategy.  Network  management  svstems  (e.g.,  PERT  - 
Program  Evaluation  and  Review  'l  echniciue,  and  CPM  -  Critical 
Path  Method)  and  otiiei-  planning  and  management  tecbniciues 
will  bo  highly  usefnl  at  tin's  point. 

6.0   Imi>i.emi:nt  Plan 

Once  the  plan  of  operation  has  been  worked  ont  in  detail  and 
accepted  by  the  appropriate  decision-makers,  it  is  ready  for  im- 
plementation. Of;.  -  a  pilot  program  or  field  trial  will  be  the  fir.st 
step  ni  the  nnplementation  process.  Some  of  the  managcMient 
.systems  utilized  in  the  previous  step  will  continue  to  provide  con- 
siderable assistance  during  this  phase  of  c'rvelopnienf. 

7.0   Dini:iiM[\E  SniAii-CY  EFFKcrnvENiiss  (Evaluate) 

Technologically-based  planning  i.s  incomplete  unless  a  feed- 
back loop  exists  to  bring  malfunctions  to  the  atteiitio:)  of  the 
appropriate  nianager.s-,  and  uiiie'<j  that  feedback  is  tianslafed  into 
modifications  to  eliminate,  or  at  I<;ast  reduce,  the  maifiinctions. 
This  is  in  fact  the  last  step  of  the  planning  and  developnie.it 
process. 

8.0  Diffuse 

This  step  is  actually  part  of  another  process,  but  is  included 
here  to  show  where  the  planning  leads.  Successful  strategies  will 
be  disseminated  and  diffused  by  various  mtJMs  to  .schools  within 
the  state,  and  perhaps  elsewhere.  Evr.iuation  and  feedback  for 
revision  will  continue  in  order  to  maintain  a  dvnaniic  system. 
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A  PLANNING  PROCEDURE 

In  the  left  haiKLcolujnn  on  Figure  #11  is  listed  the  organiza- 
tional units  of  a  state  education  agency  may  incorporate  as  a  part 
of  its  plamiing  mechanism.  Listed  near  the  top  of  the  ilhistration 
are  the  functions  of  the  problem  solving  process  discussed  on 
previous  pages  as  the  stjstam  approach.  The  activity  circles  and 
the  direction  of  flow  arrows  show  the  plamiing  process,  and  formal 
procedures  by  which  those  involved  will  fulfill  their  responsibil- 
ities in  that  process.  The  chart  is  necessarily  liiniteci  in  its  capacity 
to  depict,  e.g.,  while  the  circles  on  the  chart  designate  the  rc^^pon- 
sibiUttj  for  .each  planning  function,  there  is  nothing  to  show,  in 
most  cases,  how  others  in  the  agency  may  be  involved.  Arrows 
show  the  ideal  flow  from  begimiing  to  end,  although  it  is  recog- 
nized that  there  will  be  exceptions.  The  long  boxes  at  the  top 
and  bottom  are  intended  only  to  illustrate  the  idea  that  there 
should  be  correlation  and  interaction  during  the  planning  process 
with  the  groups  named. 

A  description  to  further  clarify  the  conceptualization  of  the 
illustration  follows. 

Assess  Needs 

Coordinated  by  the  Planning  Unit,  an  assessment  of  needs  is 
actually  a  never-ending  process.  At  stipulated  points,  the  data 
and  information  collected  at  that  time  will  be  combined  and 
analyzed  to  provide  requisite  information  for  the  identification  of 
problems  and  the  establishment  of  priorities.  McLure*"  provides 
a  framework  for  the  basis  of  a  needs  assessment.  Data  for  the 
process  woidd  be  collected  from  all  sources  available  to  the  agency 
including  the  public. 

Recommend  Goals  and  Priorities 

A  relatively  thorough  consideration  of  the  infomation  pro- 
vided by  needs  assessment  would  be  made  by  the  Plaiming  Coun- 
cil, which  would  develop  highly  specific  recommendations  for 
submission  to  the  Executive  Council  of  the  agency. 

Establish  Goals  and  PmoniTiES 

Action  on  reconnnendations  of  the  Plaiming  Council  would 
be  taken  by  the  Executive  Council,  which  may  request  additional 
information  from  the  Planning  Unit  or  make  sucii  modifications  as 
they  deem  necessary  in  the  goals  and  priorities  as  received  by 

*7  William  P.  McLnrc,  "Statewide  Tccliiques  for  Survey  and  Analy.sis  of  Kduca- 
tional  nccdi"  (Urlwna,  Illinios:  College  of  Edncalion,  University  of  Illinois 
1968).  (Mimeographed.) 
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them.  The  final  list  of  priorities  would  he  used  agency  wide  and 
where  appropriate  statewide  as  the  priority  programs  for  educa- 
tional improvement  in  the  state.  This  list  would  be  widely  dis- 
seminated as  a  call  to  action  to  resolve  the  priority  educational 
problems. 

Perfoum  System  Analysis 

Beginning  with  the  top  prioril)  roblem,  the  Plamn'ng  unit 
would  make  a  careful  and  thorough  system  analysi.s"  of  each  prob- 
lem assigned  to  it  by  the  Executive  Council. 

DEUxtiT  AND  Assign  FiiouLENt 

Taking  into  account  the  information  accumulated  through 
system  analysis,  the  Planning  Council  would  determine  whether 
_  the  problem  should  be  dealt  with  in  its  entirety  or  reduced  to 
some  part  of  the  whole.  The  portion  selected  would  then  be  as- 
signed for  continuing  solution  efforts.  Although  occasionally  the 
problem  would  be  assigned  to  a  division,  nonnall)'  the  initial  devel- 
opmental aspects  would  be  coordinated  by  the  Planning  Unit. 

Coordinate  Ideation^ 

Coordinated  by  die  Planning  Unit,  this  step  provides  for  the 
[  creation  of  solution  strategies  based  on  the  analysis  information, 

]  other  related  inputs,  and  the  creative  skill  of  those  involved.  If 

the  problem  .specifically  concerns  one  or  more  divisions,  their 
i  personnel  would  be  worked  with  directly.  If  it  seems  desirable,  a 

^  special  ad  hoc  task  force  would  be  formed  for  ideational  purposes. 

Individual  staff  members  and  divisions  ageney-vs^ide  would  be  en- 
l  couraged  to  submit  ideas.  Proposals  generated  by  individual  staff 

members  divisions  would  enter  the  procedural  flow  at  this  point. 

The  information  produced  via  system  analysis  would  be  made 

available  to  ?U  divisions  and  individuals  working  on  potential 
i.        '    solution  strategies. 

]  LEA  Proposals.   Proposals  submitted  by  local  educational 

f  agencies  for  federal  funds  administered  by  the  state  educational 

agency  may  also  enter  the  procedural  flow  at  this  point.  If  pro- 
perly  utilized,  this  procedure  could  save,  a  great  deal  of  the  time 
I  and  effort  now  wasted  in  preparing  competitive  proposals  which 

I  are  not  funded.  For  example,  the  proposals  submitted  at  this 

^  point  could  be  preliminary  in  nature  and  limited  to  a  relatively 

\  tew  pages.   During  the  first  screening  process,  the  proposals 

I  selected  for  further  development  would  constitute  just  a  few  more 

*  than  the  total  to  be  funded  —  certainly  no  more  than  double  the 

;  amount  to  be  funded  would  be  encouraged.  This  approach  would 

i  ^|}crmit.the.retention^.o£-the  vaUies,  of. . competition,  eliminate  most 


so 
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of  the  time  and  effort  that  would  otherwise  have  been  expended  on 
the  sercciied-out  proposals,  and  would  give  those  developing  de- 
tailed plans  a  better  ehanee  for  funding. 

CoOHDliVATK  PllEIJMlXARY  PlAXXINC 

As  ,solution  strategies  are  generated,  the  Planning  Unit  staff 
would  assist  proposal  originators  in  prcliniinarv  planning  aeeord- 
ing  to  guidelines  whieh  would  have  been  'clevcloped.  llic  initial 
development  would  be  limited  to  a  mininiuni  for  presenting  the 
proposal  clearly  and  intelligently.  At  this  step  the  foeus  is  on  the 
preparation  of  the  idea  for  initial  screening  and  not  the  prepara- 
tion of  detailed  plans.  However,  broad  estimates  of  personnel 
and  resources  in  a  budget  format  would  be  included.  Tentative 
identification  of  specific  agency  personnel  for  conducting  the 
program  should  also  be  included. 

Screen  Proposals 

The  Program  Review  Committee,  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Planning  Council,  would  review  preliminary  proposals  to  ascer- 
tain that  guidelines  have  been  appropriately  followed,  that  ade- 
quate information  is  provided  for  the  Planning  Councils  considera- 
tion, tliat  cost-cffcclivencss  analysis  have  been  made  to  permit 
selection  from  among  alternatives,  and  that  all  available  proposals 
related  to  the  same  priority  are  being  submitted  together.  The 
Reviewing  Committee  may  return  the  proposal  with  a  request  for 
additional  information  or  it  may  transmit  the  proposal  to  tlic  Plan- 
ning Council  inmiediately.  The  Program  Review  Committee  does 
not  make  recommendations  to  the  Planning  Council.  Its  major 
role  is  that  of  processing  proposals  to  see  that  adequate  planning 
has'  occurred  and  that  sufficient  information  is  available  to  tlie 
Planning  Council  to  enable  it  to  fulfill  its  function. 

Recommend  Proposals  for  Development 

In  the  Planning  Council,  alternative  proposals  for  solving  the 
same  problem  would  be  carefully  considered  and  recommendations 
would  be  prepared  on  each.  Proposals  may  be  returned  for  further 
information  or  modification,  or  they  may  be  submitted  to  the 
Executive  Council  with  either  a  recommendation  to  conthiue  de- 
velopment or  a  recommendation  to  .shelve  the  proposal.  Since  of- 
fices and  divisions  are  represented  on  the  Council  by  their  ad- 
ministrators, a  recommendation  to  continue  development  is  a  teii- 
tative  commitment  to  the  allocation  of  the  necessary  resources 
of  the  agency.  Specific  personnel  and  other  resources  for  develop- 
ment would  be  tentatively  identified  at  the  time  of  the  approval 
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Select  Phoposals  foh  Development 

The  fiiuil  selection  of  proposals  for  further  clevelopnient  would 
be  iiinde  by  the  Executive  Council  acting  on  the  rocominendntions 
of  the  Planning  Council.  The  Exectuive  Council  nuiv  accept,  reject 
or  modify  those  recommendations.  It  inny  also  return  a  proposal 
for  modification  or  further  information.  Although  the  Executive 
Council  may  temporarily  delay  action  on  a  proposal,  those  pro- 
posals not  recycled  must  eventually  be  either  selected  for  further 
development  or  disapproved  and  shelved.  A  decision  for  con- 
tinuance also  constitutes  a  definite  commitment  for  the  necessary 
resources  to  conduct  the  program,  including  the  specific  personnel 
and  other  resoures  already  tentatively  identified  by  the  Planning 
Council. 

Form  Developmental  Task  Forces 

A  Task  Force  would  be  formed  following  the  approval  of  a 
proposal,  utilizing  personnel  assigned  by  action  of  the  Planning 
Council  and  Executive  Council.  This  could  include  a  variety  of 
combinations,  e.g.,  personnel  from  a  single  division,  personnel 
from  several  divisions,  or  personnel  from  the  state  educational 
agency  together  with  those  from  other  agencies,  especially  local 
education  agencies.  The  task  force  planning  director  would  also 
be  appointed  at  this  time,  and  the  time  commitment  for  Task 
Force  members  would  be  specified.  Every  developmental  task 
force  would  have  assigned  to  it  one  staff  member  from  the  Plan- 
ning Unit. 

Develop  Detailed  Plan  for  Selected  Strategy 

Detailed  plans  for  implementing  the  selected  program  strat- 
egy would  be  developed  by  the  assigned  Task  Force.  Specific 
requirements  for  this  detailed  plan  would  vary,  depending  upon 
the  nature  of  the  solution  strategy.  The  important  requirement  is 
that  plans  be  developed  in  sufficient  detail  to  be  readily  imple- 
mentable.  The  Plaiming  Unit  would  be  responsible  for  providing 
sufficient  technical  assistance  to  assure  high  quality  planning  with 
an  appropriate  attention  to  detail. 

Screen  Detailed  Plans  • 
Recommend  Plans  to  Implement 
Select  Plajns  to  Implement 
Assign  Personnel  to  Task  Force 

These  steps  listed  above  are  essentially  the  same  as  those 
followed  in  ^he  initial  screening  process,  except  that  the  decision 
at  this  point  would  be  whether  or  not  the  detailed  plan  would  be 
.accepted^and-imnlemented-.  -JfrJhc-implementation-jnvolves  s^^ 
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districts  or  other  agencies^  such  agencies  would  also  be  involved 
in  assigning  personnel  and/or  other  resources  to  the  implementa- 
tion Task  Force. 

Conduct  Projecti' 

Normally  in  the  course  of  development,  this  step  would  in- 
volve a  pilot  or  field  trial  of  the  plan.  Plans  have  been,  made  in 
detail;  personnel  and  other  resources  have  l)een  allocated;  all 
that  remains  is  for  the  task  force  to  translate  the  plans  into  action. 

Evaluate  and  Revise 

A  good  plan  will  have  the  basis  for  evaluation  carefully  l)uilt 
into  its  ol)jectives  and  performance  specifications.  As  the  project 
is  implemented,  the  evaluation  machinery  would  also  be  .set  up 
and  implemented  to  be  coordinated  by  the  Planning  Unit.  Results 
from  the  evaluation  would  l)e  the  feedback  which  would  l)e  taken 
into  account  and  result  in  a  modification  of  the  plan  if  desirable  to 
eliminate  malfunctions  of  the  system.  Tlie  Planning  Unit  would 
also  be  given  the  responsibility  for  coordinating  such  revisions. 


CHAPTER  6 


Tke  planning  Unit 

As  has  been  noted  elsewhere  in  this  part,  the  kind  of  planning 
proposed  in  this  report,  i.e.,  comprehensive,  statewide,  long-range, 
and  systematic,  requires  a  specialized  planning  capability.  Hansen 
has  pointed  out  that, 

*TIanning  is  inherently  time  consuming  and  expensive  — 
though  not  as  expetisive  as  jailure  to  plan.  It  takes  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  money.  Planning  must  he  directed 
carefully  and  dehherately  by  expert  and  often  high-priced 
people;  it  is  not  something  that  can  be  done  by  a  person 
who  is  told  to  do  a  little  bit  of  planning  in  his  spare  time.'' 
''Money,  manpower,  and  data  are  essential  parts  of  the  support 
system  for  organized  planning."*** 

Every  staff  member  of  the  state  education  agency  should 
develop  some  degree  of  planning  skill  and  should  participate  in 
planning,  at  appropriate  times.  However,  if  the  responsibility  for 
planning  becomes  a  generalized  assignment,  it  becomes  in  effect 
an  assignment  to  no  one.  Some  unit  within  the  agency  must  be 
given  the  primary  responsibility  for  planning.  There  are  many 
organizational  po.ssibilities  for  planning.  In  this  report  the  element 
assigned  the  responsibility  for  providing  leadership,  coordination, 
and  technical  planning  capability  is  referred  to  generically  as  a 
planning  unit. 

PURPOSES  OF  A  PLANNING  UNIT 

Because  of  the  needed  specialized  planning  expertise  of  Plan- 
ning Unit  personnel  and  because  of  the  allocation  of  their  time 
specifically  and  exclusively  to  planning  functions,  the  unit  would 
be  assigned  to  coordinate  the  acliievement  of  the  following 
objectives.  To: 

Facilitate  Decision-Making 

Facilitate  rational  decision-making  by  providing  the  kinds, 
amounts,  and  quality  of  information  pertinent  to  identifying 

Kenneth  II.  Hansen,  "Planning  and  Change:  Design  -  Decision  -  Action,"  Co- 
operative Planning  for  Education  in  1980  (Denver:  Designing  Education  for 
the  Future,  1968),  p.  61. 
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and  making  a  selection  from  (lie  available  alternatives  for  (\\ch 
(Iccisioji.  This  jnay  relate  to  any  pari  of  the  planning  p  cess 
which  requires  decision. 

Devici.op  Plans 

The  unit  will  develop  and/or  as^iist  in  dcvcii.^  ..?g^  soliilion 
proposals  and  detailed  plans  for  the  operation  ancl  manage- 
ment of  a  project  or  program  or  any  other  solution  strategy. 

CoNoucrr  Evaluations 

The  unit  will  provide  coordination  and/or  assistance  in  the 
evaluation  of  projects-,  programs,  or  other  solution  strategies. 
Plans  developed  by,  or  with  t!ie  assistance  of,  the  unit  will 
contain  in  them  the  specifications  upon  v>;hich  evaluation 
v/ill  be  based. 

CooHDiNATE  SEA  Planxin'G  Sthati-gy 

Tiie  unit  will  be  responsible  ^or  implementation,  coordina- 
tion, and  facilitation  of  the  planning  strategy  developed  for 
internal  functioning  of  the  slate  education  agency. 

Sici;vK  AS  Liaison'  int  Planning 

The  unit  will  servo  in  a  liaison  and  inter-planning  hniction 
with  other  agencies,  institutions,  organizatioihs,  and  individ- 
uals in  order  to  (1)  correlate  programs,  functions,  and  in- 
terests, and  (2)  facilitate  the  implementation  of  plans. 

FACu.rrATic  Planning  CAPAiuLrriEs  in  LEA's 

The  state  education  agency  planning  unit  will  seek  to  en- 
courage and  stimulate  the  development  of  a  planning  capa- 
bility in  intermediate  agencies  and  local  school  districts. 
Direct  assistance  to  fledgling  units  will  also  be  provided 
tbrougli  training  and  consultative  assistance. 


COMPOSITION  OF  THE  PLANNING  UNIT 

Ohganizational  Elements 

The  chief  state  school  officer  should  be  considered  the  chief 
planner  for  the  state  education  agency  and  all  staff  members 
should  be  expected  to  participate  in  the  planning  process  as  it 
relates  to  their  assignments.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out, 
however,  that  this  docs  not  ccnstitutc  adequate  provision  for  an 
effective  planning  function.  A  specialized  planning  unit  must  be 
developed  and  specific  time,  allocation  of  personnel,  and  other 
j'esources.mustbejmdc/tO-the.]jlaiuiingJunc^  _ 
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Three  basic  sources  have  been  proposed  for  providing  the 
manpower  for  the  ageneyV  phuining  functions.  They  arc,  (1) 
Committees  and/or  task  forces,  either  permanent  or  ad  hoc,  (2) 
consultants  from  outside  the  agency,  or  (3)  permanent  staff  mem- 
bers assigned  to  the  phuining  unit. 

Commxiivcs  and/or  Task  Forces,  Hansen  has  delineated  cer- 
tain instances  in  which  the  specialized  planning  function  may  be 
accomplished  by  either  temporary  or  permanent  coalitions  of  staff 
personnel  whose  major  assignments  are  in  areas  other  than 
planning: 

The  specific  mechanisms  for  getting  planning  started  and 
making  it  effective  vary  a  great  deal  with  the  organization 
and  the  people  involved,  the  problems  that  are  faced,  and  the 
structural  level  within  the  total  social  system. 

For  example,  if  an  awareness  both  of  the  need  for,  and 
the  possibility  of,  pror*  ^ctive  planning  in  a  local  school  district 
is  focused  on  an  area  f  specific  curricular  change,  a  simple 
committee  structure  (properly  supported  .  .  .)  with  the  as- 
signment and  authority  to  carry  out  the  initial  planning  may 
be  all  that  is  required. 

At  the  state  level,  an  adequate  planning  organization  will 
require  much  more  elaborate  mechanisms.  If  the  planning 
unit  is  concerned  only  with  limited  facets  of  education  .  .  .  , 
a  group  of  experts  under  the  chainnanship  of  a  competent 
leader  might  meet  the  minimum  requirements  or  organiza- 
tional necessity  . . 

However,  it  is  the  authors  contention  that  if  a  committee  or 
a  task  force  planning  assignment  is  made,  it  is  imperative  that  a 
definite  allocation  of  time  is  made  for  each  staff  member  assigned 
to  the  project.  Released  time  must  be  provided  or  the  planning 
function  will  be  secondary  to  ongoing  responsibilities.  In  addition, 
dependence  solely  on  committees  for  task  forces  will  jeopardize 
any  hope  for  a  comprehensive  planning  capability.  Reliance  on 
ad  hoc  committees  has  been  the  major  reason  planning  has  not 
been  very  effective  in  the  past 

Consultants,  Using  "outside"  consultants  to  provide  the  spe- 
cialized planning  capability  desired  has  been  suggested  by  some. 
Certainly  such  a  plan  would  make  it  possible  to  utilize  personnel 
from  a  wide  variety  disciplines,  with  highly  specialized  ex- 
pertise in  those  disciplines,  and  with  a  greater  degree  of  personal 
detachment  from  the  internal  operations  of  the  agency.  To  depend 

Kenneth  H.  Hansen,  "Planning  and  Change:  Design  —  Deeision  —  Aetion  "  Co- 
operation Planning  for  Edueation  in  1980  (Denver,  Colorado:  Designing  Ed- 
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upon  consultants  exclusively,  liowever,  results  in  sporadic  planning 
devoted  to  putting  out  "fires."  It  docv  not  lend  itself  to  the  dcvet- 
opinent  of  an  agency  plaiuiing  capability  designed  to  achieve 
comprehension  statewide  plaiuiing. 

Permaucnt  Staff.  Consensus  of  the  reconnnendatiou.v  for  state 
education  agencies  is  that  a  plaiuiing  unit  with  at  least  a  inininium 
of  three  full-time  staff  be  established  in  each  SEA.  A  permanent 
unit  of  this  nature  will  provide  greater  cohesiveiiess  to  the  spe- 
cialized planning  capability,  permit  better  continuity,  make  tech- 
nical assistance  more  readily  available,  and  pro\'ide  more  adequate 
coordination  of  the  total  planning  process. 

Recommendations.  Each  of  the  possibilities  described  above 
has  both  advantages  and  disadvantages.  The  most  efleclive  ar- 
rangements will  probably  strike  a  balance  utilizing  each  of  the 
three  elements  to  some  extent.  It  should  bo  possible  to  capitalize 
on  the  advantages  of  each  cicmenf  and  Mil,  by  utilizing  all 
three,  eliminate  many  of  the  disac'  ..ntag^s  they  pose  when  used 
alone.  Whatever  pattern  an  agency  may  establish  its  operation 
should  be  guided  by  at  least  the  following  major  principles: 

1  Specialized  planning  capabilities  should  be  available,  i.e., 
some  SEA  personnel  should  have  expertise  in  current 
planning  technologies. 

2  Definite  allocations  of  time  for  planning  should  be  made. 

3  The  nature  of  the  planning  unit  should  be  determined  by 
the  planning  strategy,  or  "plan  for  planning,"  adopted  by 
the  agency. 

4  Necessary  support  in  terms  of  money,  manpower,  and  data 
should  be  made  available. 


PERSONNEL  FOR  THE  PLANNING  UNIT 


No  consensus  was  possible  concerning  the  specific  skills  nec- 
essarv  to  constitute  a  planning  unit.  One  point  whicli  became  very 
clear,  however,  is  that  personnel  with  specialized  skills  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  new  planning  functions  for  which  the  unit 
is  designed.  In  general  it  is  felt  that  a  comprehensive  planning 
office  should  procure  a  broad  spectrum  educational-gene/alist  as 
its  director.  This  should  be  a  person  who  is  a  futurist  with  excit- 
ing ideas  regarding  the  direction  education  must  take,  get  a  per- 
^  ,  son  seasoned  as  a  practitioner,  knowledgeable  concerning  the  daily 

ERJjC  operation  of  the  schools  and  possibly  the  most  competent  adminis- 

^™™™"  trator  in  the  state  education  agency.  In  addition  (within  resop.rces 
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ixnd  needs),  a  cadre  of  senior  plainiers  with  areas  of  expertise 
such  specialties  as  systems  analysis,  information  system,  economics, 
and  sociology. 

The  plaiming  unitK  first  requirement  may  well  be  an  exten- 
sive and  intensive  effort  for  staff  training.  The  systems  person 
mav  well  ha\'e  a  background  in  research  and  seek  new  com- 
petencies in  systems  design,  factor  analysis  and  simulation  tech- 
niques. A  politico-economic  specialist  might  ha\'e  trained  as  an 
economist  and  should  seek  further  training  in  Pwgrammiug' 
Phinmug-Budgctiug  System,  as  well  as  economic  forecasting,  and 
the  subtleties  of  the  political-legislative  process.  An  information 
systems  specialist  may  have  training  as  a  data  specialist  or  a  com- 
puter systems  man  and  seek  further  training  in  evaluation  modes 
and  dissemination  techniques. 

A  socio-edcationalist  may  have  basic  training  in  school  cur-  ' 
riculum  and  curriculum  development  and  may  broaden  his  capa- 
bilities to  include  school  plant  planning,  human  relations  tech- 
niques, or  the  psychology  of  learning  theory. 

The  size  of  the  plamiing  staff  ant  the  degree  of  specialization 
of  each  member  will  be  dependent  upon  the  size  of  the  agency 
and  the  resources  available  to  it. 

Creating  New  Roles  for  Planning 

Each  agency  establishing  a  Planning  Unit  may  wish  to  create 
personnel  roles  more  or  less  different  than  those  utilized  by  other 
agencies.  Perliaps  this  is  as  it  should  be;  in  any  case,  the  two 
major  points  which  should  he  kept  in  inind  are: 

Identifying  the  Roles,  Principles  of  effective  planning  should 
be  utilized  in  determining  the  nature  of  personnel  needed.  Chap- 
ter 7  describes  the  essential  steps  in  estabhshing  a  planning  unit. 
If  those  step  are  followed  carefully,  they  will  produce  cl('?ivly 
stated  objectives  for  the  unit  and  a  list  of  specific  responsibilities 
to  which  it  will  be  assigned.  That  list  of  responsibilities  will  be 
the  key  element  in  determining  the  new  roles  needed. 

The  next  important  consideration  is  the  number  of  persons 
which  available  funds  will  employ.  In  many  cases  this  will  nu  n 
combining  the  skills  required  so  that  one  person  is  expected  to 
have  expertise  in  several  areas,  or  it  may  mean  selecting  full- 
time  personnel  with  expertise  in  certain  areas  while  retaining 
sufficient  funds  to  employ  part-time  consultants  with  expertise  in 
the  other  fields  or  as  seems  practical  it  may  be  desirable  and  nec- 
essary to  utilize  a  combination  of  both  those  alternatives. 

Personnel  and  the  New  Roles.  It  would  be  much  less  than 
:rpn1i\«;tir/:tn::Gynccbr.that::traincd::neonle  willrbe^-  available -to- 
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fill  the  new  planning  roles.  The  concept  is  too  new  and  already 
the  demand  far  exceeds  the  supply.  In  many  cases,  personnel  with 
some  experti.se  will  be  employed  and  given  opporlunilies  for 
additional  training  to  fill  any  voids  which  may  exist.  In  other 
cases,  personnel  with  promising  potential  may  be  selected  and 
provi;kd  training  opportunities  in  several  technological  fields. 

Each  phase  of  the  planning  picioess  must  begin  —  for  each 
problem  —  with  the  development  of  a  strategy  for  achieving  that 
phase  for  that  problem.  The  answers  should  he  determined  to  such 
questions  as:  loho  will  be  involved  and  what  will  they  do?  what  in- 
put resources  —  consultants,  resear&b,  literature  —  will  be  utilized 
in  accomplishing  this  step?  how  will  the  work  be  done,  i.e.,  what 
procedures  will  he  followed,  what  activities  will  he  involved?  whcu 
is  the  task  to  be  completed?  what  criteria  can  assist  in  determining 
if  the  task  is  adequately  done? 


CHAPTER  7 


Estatlisting  A  Planning  Capability 

There  is  no  better  way  to  achieve  an  efTeeUve  planning  capa- 
bility than  to  apply  phuii/ing  principles  and  Icclinolog)^  to  its  de- 
velopnient  aiuf  subsequent  implementation.  The  processes  that 
have  been  proposed  for  use  in  solvivg  other  educational  problems 
are  equally  efficacious  in  solving  the  problem  of  establishing  a  pro- 
gram for  planning.  Although  each  agency  undertaking  the  task  will 
undoubtedly  approach  it  differently,  the  stops  described  in  this 
chapter  can  serve  as  general  guidelines^  or  as  a  ])asie  methodology, 
which  anv  agency  may  modify  to  suit  its  own  circumstances.  The 
steps  arc' described  in  rather  general  terms,  with  no  attempt  to 
develop  the  detail  necessary  when  actually  establishing  a  planning 
program.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  steps  cannot  be  com- 
pletely separaled,  hut  in  many  cascv  will  overlap  or  be  conducted 
concurrently  rather  than  consecutively.  (See  Figure  #12). 

PHASE  I  -  THE  DECISION  TO  DEVELOP  PLANNING  CAPA- 
BILITY 

Step  1  —  Making  the  Initial  Dkcision 

The  process  leading  to  the  development  of  an  agency  planning 
capability  is  most  difficult  to  describe  in  its  earliest  stages  of  germi- 
nation. What,  after  all,  are  the  processes  in  initiating  any  significant 
change?  Someone  reads  an  article  or  a  report,  attends  a  conference, 
or  is  involved  in  a  discussion,  from  which  he  picks  up  an  idea  which 
generates  excitement.  His  enthusiasm  infects  co-workers,  additional 
information  is  sought,  and  eventually  the  idea  engenders  enough 
interest  and  support  that  it  is  incorporated  into  the  activities  of 
the  agency.  This  is  probably  much  the  same  way  in  which  a  de- 
cision to  do  something  about  improving  planning  capabilities  will 
come  about.  In  that  process,  however,  the  major  considerations 
are  to  involve  as  many  staff  members  as  possible  and  to  make 
certain  that  agency  commitment  is  made  by  top-level  decision-^ 
makers,  i.e.,  the  chief  state  school  officer  and  his  assistants.  Who- 
ever is  filling  the  catalytic  role  leading  toward  that  decision  should 
arrange  for  dissemination  of  information  throughout  the  agency 
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and  even  to  concerned  groups  outside  the  agency,  explaining  tlje 
nature  of  planning  capability  and  describing  planning  programs' 
previously  developed  in  otber  agencies.  It  is  important  thai  concur- 
rence in  the  initial  decision  includes  as  many  members  of  the  stafl' 
as  feasible  at  this  point,  but  it  is  particularly  imperative  that  a 
majority  of  agency  administrators  concur  and  it  is  ahsolutelv 
essential  that  the  chief  state  sch(H)l  officer  make  the  decision. 

The  initial  decision  to  develop  an  agency  plamiing  capabilit)^ 
need  only  be  a  connnitinent  to  allocate  the  requisite  resources  for 
conducting  activities  intended  to  achieve  that  capability.  The 
commitment  is  completely  internal  and  is  on  a  general  level,'  rather 
than  being  a  commitment  to  adopt  any  specific  mechanisms,  tech- 
nologies, or  a  complete  plamiing  program  as  it  operates  in  anothei- 
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agcncv.  It  is  undoubtedly  preferable  that  the  specifics  of  an  agen- 
cv's  planning  program  be  developed  through  its  own  careful 
planning.  Thus,  the  initial  decision  will  commit  agency  resources 
to  the  process  delineated  in  phases  ii-V  of  this  chapter.  The  initia- 
tion of  each  new  phase  will  be  contingent  upon  .successfvil  (i.e., 
appropriately  approved)  completion  of  the  preceding  phase.  In 
fact,  in  a  number  of  instances  the  initiation  of  each  new  step  may 
also  depend  on  successful  completion  of  the  preceding  step.  There 
is  in  the  initial  decision,  therefore,  no  commitment  to  impl-'ment 
a  plan  until  that  plan  is  accepted  and  appropriately  approved  for 
adoption. 


PHASE  11  -  DETERMINING  IIOW  TO  PRODUCE  .\  PLAN- 
NING MODEL 

:  Step  2  -  Assicni.vg  Phk-Pi.a.\ni.\c  RKsi>o.\snnLrrv 

'  It  seems  readily  apparent  tliat  before  a  planning  program  can 

be  establislied  a  plan  or  model  of  how  that  program  will  operate 
must  be  developed.  But  it  must  also  be  recognized  that  thejm)- 
duction  of  any  significant  plan  must  itself  be  preceded  by  "pie- 
planning"  to  detennine  hoio  the  plan  will  be  produced.  Someone 
*  has  to  liave  tlie  basic  responsibility  to  do  the  preliminary  investi- 

5  gation  to  estimate  and  identify  the  resources  necessary  to  develop 

the  planning  model.  Therefore,  the  first  question  to  he  faced  and 
answered  is:  who  will  get  the  work  on  the  plan  started  and  have 
tlie  overall  responsibility  for  its  successful  c-ompletion?  Someone 
i  has  to  do  the  detail  work,  so  the  next  questions  will  he:  who 

^  actively  direct  the  work?  and,  who  will  participate  in  the  task?  As 

if  the  chief  state  school  officer  determines  the  assigmncnts  to  be  made 

I  in  answering  tliese  questions,  he  should  consider  such  potential 

f  alternatives  as  the  following: 

t  Assignment  Possible  Alternatives 

I  1.  Project  Coordinator  a.  Chief  State  School  Officer 

I  (arrange  assignment  and  in-    ^  ^^.^^  g^^^^  gchool  Officer 

elusion  of  other  personnel;  ^  ' 

\  be  responsible  for  successful     c.  Asst.  Chief  State  School  Officer 

i  achievement  of  the 

I  total  task) 

\  2.  Project  Director  a.  Agency  administrator  or  staff 

(responsible  to  direct,  ad-  membsr 

minisfer,  and  participate         ^     ,  specialist  employed  by 

actively  m  the  work  of  pro-  agency  for  this  responsibility 

ducing  a  plan  for  planning")       '"^  ^     ^  r  / 

c.  Outside  consultant  on  a  parttime 
basis 
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3.  Pro|ecf  Staff  and  Parficiponfs    Any  combination  of  the  following: 
(must  analyze  the  environ- 

mentol  needs  for  plonning,      °-  Agency  personnel 
survey  the  literature  and  b.  Outside  consultants,  e.g., 

develop  alternative  proposals       _  university 
for  a  planning  model)  _  consultant  firms 

—  specialists  in  pertinent 
disciplines 

c.  Other  education  agencies 

d.  Business  and  industry 

e.  Lay  citizenry 

Step  3  -  Idkntifying  Nkeos  Foii  Phoducinc  A  Planning  Model 
Oiicc  a  central  task  group  is'  established,  tliev  in  tirni  can 
analyze  the  problem,  or  task  to  which  they  are  assigned,  to  deter- 
mine the  functions  for  accomplishing  their  assignipcnt.  As  des- 
cribed in  the  previous  chapter,  the  mission  (proji-t)  objective 
should  be  formulated,  performance  specifications  thoroughiy  de- 
lineated, constraints  identified,  the  mission  profile  developed  (the 
major  steps  outh'ned  ir  sequential  order),  and  both  functional  and 
task  analyses  completea. 

Step  4  —  Ioentifyint*  Potentlvl  Resouhces  and  Act!Vitif:s 

The  required  functions  having  been  identified,  it  is  appropriate 
to  seek  out  and  catalog  the  methods  and  means  available  for  cany- 
ingout  those  functions.  This  process  \va.s  partially  hiitiated  in  Step 
2  when  personnel  to  conduct  the  project  were  identified.  Additional 
sources  of  infonnation  and  ideas  need  to  be  located.  Traiin'ng 
opportunities  which  could  assist  in  the  de\'eIopment  of  a  model 
shoi;Id  be  arranged  for  project  staff  personnel.  Available  literature 
which  might  assist  in  developing  the  planning  model  should  be 
identified,  as  well  as  ijidividuals  having  pertinent  expertise.  If  a 
multi-disciplinary  approach  is  to  be  incorporated  in  the  plamn'ng 
model,  it  would  hz  important  to  not  only  identify  persons  whose 
expertise  is  specifically  in  educational  plamn'ng  but  to  also  locate 
experts  in  other  fields  who  could  be  utilized  in  determim'ng  how 
their  specific  disciplines  might  contribute  to  educational  planners. 
Possibilities  encompass  professional  planners  in  government  and 
industry,  economists,  social  and  cultural  anthropologists,  social 
psychologists,  and  a  number  of  other  professions. 

In  a  closely  related  activity,  it  is  important  to  identify  agencies 
and  organizations  which  should  participate  somehow  in  develop- 
ing the  planning  model.  The  ideal  will  l)e  to  i^ivolve  in  llic  pio- 
duction  of  the  model  all  those  groups  which  will  eventually  partici- 
pate in  the  operational  planm'ug  program.  Although  practicalities 
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may  limit  artual  participation,  e\eiy  effort  should  be  made  to 
identify  all  those  agencies  that  might  participate  in  some  wav. 
Actually,  this  particular  aspect  of  identification  will  undouhtedlv 
continue  on  into  the  phases  following. 

Also  to  be  identified  at  this  point  are  the  activities  which  could 
he  used  in  producing  the  planning  model.  A  long  list  of  possibilities 
can  l)e  produced,  including  meetings,  conferences,  seminars,  sym- 
posia, traiin'ng.  \'isits  to  exemplary  programs,  review  of  the  litera- 
ture, use  of  sub-connnittees,  use  of  advisory  connnittees,  criti([uing 
of  draft  proposals  b)-  various  individuals  within  and  outside  the 
agency,  and  many  others.  This  is  also  an  activitv  which,  although 
initiated  at  this  point,  will  continue  on  in  the  ne.vt  phase. 

Finally,  it  is  important  to  determine  the  funds  which  will  be 
made  available  for  travel,  publications,  training,  consultants,  and 
other  needs.  The  avuj.ability  of  secretarial  scr\'ices  and  other  sup- 
port services  should  also  be  determined. 

Step  5  —  Developing  Ax  Accei^tabue  Stiiatkgy  Fou  Phooucixg 
THE  Model 

The  point  has  been  reached  at  which  selections  of  specific 
resources  to  do  the  development  task  can  be  made  and  alternative 
overall  plans  for  their  utilization  can  be  developed.  From  a  con- 
sideration of  all  relevant  factors,  including  cost  estimates  of 
alternative  aproaches,  one  overall  plan  or  strategv  must  be  selected. 
During  this  process,  the  requisite  interaction  must  be  had  with 
agency  decision-makers  to  obtain  acceptance  of  the  proposal  for 
developing  the  plan  and  approval  for  action. 

WHien  a  selection  has  been  made,  the  strategy  chosen  will  be 
developed  in  detail  to  detennine  loho  would  be  responsible  for 
j  each  aspect  of  the  design  and  how  that  responsibilitv  would  be 

1  fulfilled,  who  will  assist  or  be  involved  and  how  they  will  partici- 

*  pate,  tohcn  the  assigned  task  is  to  be  completed,  which  resources 

and  activities  will  be  used,  who  will  make  decisions  as  to  the  ac- 
ceptability of  each  part  and  of  the  totalit}^  of  the  design,  and  who 
will  mandate  its  impleinentah'on.  The  plan  for  planning  the  model 
has  now  been  completed. 


PHASE  III  -  PRODUCING  A  PLANNING  MODEL 

Step  6  —  Ougamzatino  Fow  the  Task 

It  is  fjuite  likely  that  the  basic  ta.sk  group  which  has  conducted 
Q  the  pre-planning  can  and  will  continue  through  ^hase  III  as  that 

\^(^  phase  involves  i;suig  the  strategy  and  resources  identified  and 

MS  S'jlected  in  phase  11.  However,  there  may  very  well  he  additions 
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to  the  task  force,  sub-coniiuittecs  iiiay  bt  formed,  niul  advisorv 
groups  organized.  Liaison  and  linkages  would  be  established  aiu' 
organizational  arrangenicnts  made  for  tliciv  interaction  and  inputs 
to  the  planning  niodcrs  development.  As  noted  earlier,  individuals 
and  groups  wlio  will  participate  in  the  planning  program  should 
also  participate  to  the  greatest  extent  feasible  m  the  production 
of  the  planning  model. 

Step  7  —  Obtaining  Pkhtinent  Infoumation 

The  literature  identified  earlier  as  containing  [X)tentially 
valuable  information  can  now  be  obtained  and  reviewed  thorough- 
ly to  glean  ideas  for  the  planning  model.  The  consultlniTtrand  others 
with  expertise  who  have  been  selected  from  among  those  identi- 
fied can  now  be  used  to  gain  their  inputs  and  their  interaction  for 
the  development  of  new  ideas.  Any  training  that  has  been  deter- 
mined to  be  necessary  would  be  provided  at  this  point. 


Stkv  8  —  CoNSTHUcriNc:  Objech-ives  ano  DETEianxViNC  Resouhces 
This  step  requires  the  detailed  developnTent  of  a  mission  an- 
alvsis,  a  functional  task  analvsis,  and  a  methods-means  analvsis.* 
The  mission  (project)  objective  should  be  stated  in  porfoiTnance 
terms  which  describe  wliat  the  planning  program  that  is  to  be  de- 
veloped is  expected  to  accomplish.  Concomitant  performance  cri- 
teria or  specifications  (the  measures  of  quantity  and  quality)  must 
be  developed  in  detail  to  provide  guidelines  by  which  the  degree 
of  success  of  the  planning  program  that  results  can  be  judged. 
Since  this  description  of  the  product  determines  the  direction  of 
all  later  planning,  it  should  be  developed  with  utmost  care. 

Constraints  and  limitations  which  may  adversely  aflFect  or  even 
prevent  achievement  of  stated  objectives  must  be  identified.  Ex- 
amples might  be  budget  limitations,  personnel,  or  time  restric- 
tions; others  may  include  attitude  toward,  acceptance  of  and  pro- 
bable performance  in  the  planning  program;  or  they  may  involve 
any  of  a  number  of  other  factors.  Once  identified,  their  real  limi- 
tations can  be  explop.^1  and  they  can  he  appropriately  dealt  with 
in  planning. 

Step  9  —  Identify  Potential  Components  of  the  Planning 
Model 

Once  the  desired  product  has  been  carefully  described  and 
the  potential  hurdles  or  barriers  have  been  identified,  the  functions 

*A  mission  analysis  inclndcs  four  clement.';.  (I)  The  development  of  tlic  mission 
ohicctive.  (2)  :i  delnilinj;  of  the  pcrformnnec  recniirenieilts  of  the  mo<lel,  (.3) 
identiftcation  of  the  eonstr«iints.  nnd  (•!)  tlib  development  of  n  mission  profile, 
e.ji.,  the  m.ijor  logically  se<inenti;il  functions  that  must  be  performed  to  achieve 
j!ie.dcveloi)m<:nt.j[)fjlic  uiqdcJ.^ 
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and  tasks  required  to  obtain  the  product  must  also  be  identified. 
Major  functions  will  be  identified  first  and  fiowcharted  in  a  mission 
profile  similar  to  that  shown  in  figure  #12.  Each  major  function  can 
in  turn  be  broken  into  sub-functions  by  asking,  ''What  must  be  done 
tg  accomplish  this  function?"  First-level  sub-functions  can  be  simi- 
larly broken  into  successfulK'  lower  levels  until  the  desired  level 
of  specificity  has  been  reached. 

The  model  of  a  planning  program  is  the  product  now  being 
considered.  The  potential  resources  and  methods-means  for  oper- 
ating such  a  planning  progiam  would  now  be  identified.  Adminis- 
trative procedures,  organizational  modifications,  linkages  or  ar- 
rangements, planning  expertise,  training  programs,  data,  support 
systems,  finances,  equipment  and  materials  constitute  a  brief  repre- 
sentation of  the  t)'pes  of  considerations  which  .should  be  identified. 
Insofar  as  posible,  all  resources  potentially  available  should  be 
identified  in  this  process,  with  no  particular  regard  at  this  point 
for  the  likelihood  of  their  use. 

Step  10  —  De\'elop  Altern'ative  Planning  Models 

Potential  elements  or  building  blocks  for  an  agency  planning 
program  would  have  been  identified  in  Step  9.  These  now  form 
the  basis,  through  a  process  of  selection  and  synthesis,  for  con- 
stnicting  a  planning  niodel.  The  initial  step,  just  as  in  constructing 
a  building,  is  to  develop  the  general  framework.  The  '"dimensions" 
of  a  planning  program  are  delineated  by  determining  the  scope  and 
configuration  of  the  program. 

Scope:  The  nature  and  extent  of  involvement  within  the 
agency  is  a  basic  issue  to  be  considered.  Will  the  entire  agency 
be  involved  in  the  planning  program  or  process  that  is  developed, 
or  only  some  part  of  the  agency?  How  deeply  will  those  divisions 
of  the  agency  affected  be  involved?  What  portions  of  the  work 
of  the  total  agency  and  its  divisions  will  he  included  in  the  planning 
program?  The  nature  and  extent  of  involvement  by  agencies,  or- 
ganizations, and  individuals  outside  the  agency  must  be  similarly 
determined.  Funding  and  services  provided  to  support  the  planning 
function  will  be  a  chief  determinant  of  its  scope.  Other  related 
issues  affecting  the  determination  of  the  scope  for  the  planning 
program  should  also  be  resolved  at  this  point. 

Configuration.  Developing  the  "shape"  of  a  planning  program 
requires  identifying  the  functions  or  processes  required  and/or 
utilized  in  planning,  then  describing  the  organizational  and  pro- 
cedural arrangements  for  conducting  them.  Major  functions  might 
jnclude^ai'stsuclLas:.   
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u  1.    Directing,  i.e.,  administering  planning  activities 

2.  Coordinating  the  use  of  agency  expertise  and  otlier  re- 
sources 

3.  Applying  cunent  planning  technology  to  agency  problems 

4.  Participating  in  planning  in  ways  other  than  those  noted 
above 

5.  Providing  information  to  facilitate  planning 

6.  Making  decisions  concerning  plans  and  planning 

7.  Implementing  the  plans  produced 

The  development  of  a  general  strategy  would  include  the  identi- 
fication  of  vehicles  or  organizational  elements  to  be  used  in  per- 
forming each  function  at  this  point  through  identifying  several 
alternatives  in  each  case.  An  idea  of  the  kinds  of  alternatives  avail- 
able may  be  gained  from  previous  chapters  of  the  syncretic  model, 
as  well  as  f  om  the  reports  of  models  developed  by  project  states. 
Some  gross-k  vel  procedures  would  be  developed  to  facilitate  the 
linkage  between  selected  organizational  elements.  The  linkages 
should  enable  them  to  operate  independently  where  necessary  but 
they  should  be  developed  to  assure  harmonious  program  develop- 
ment and  a  sharing  of  resources. 

Step  11  —  Selecting  a  Planning  Model  Framewc  k 

Choosing  a  framework  for  the  agency's  planning  model  re- 
quires attention  to  two  major  aspects:  first,  selection  from  among 
alternatives  for  the  scope  of  the  program  and  for  each  major  com- 
ponent of  the  model;  second,  but  accompanying  the  selection  of 
major  components,  would  be  a  concern  for  the  interrelationships 
of  the  components  as  they  join  to  form  a  total  planning  configura- 
tion. Planners  will  seek  to  determine,  by  considering  relevant  fac- 
tors when  comparing  alternatives,  which  components  and  which 
total  configuration  appear  to  offer  promise  of  greatest  success  when 
placed  in  operation.  A  costrbenefit  analysis  could  very  well  be  used 
to  provide  important  input  for  differentiating  between  alternatives. 

Step  12    Developing  Details  of  Planning  Model 

With  the  general  outline  established,  it  would  then  be  possible 
to  fill  in  the  details.  Organizational  aspects,  procedures,  and  all 
other  elements  would  be  worked  out  to  that  level  0""  specific  detail 
necessary  to  provide  operational  guidelines  for  im  lementing  the 
planning  program.  Steps  to  be  taken  in  the  transition  from  a  plan 
Q  or  model  to  operational  reality  would  also  be  spelled  out  at  this 

ERIC  P""'"^- 

ysa^ta  In  most  instances,  decisions  pertaining  to  the  possible  develop- 

•mentof-aAnninir^^^^^^^^ 
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aspects  of  the  model  would  hinge  cither  direetl\  or  indirectly  on 
the  formation  of  such  a  unit  and  the  nature  of  it.  As  early  as  pos- 
sible, therefore,  a  determination  should  he  made  as  to  what  form 
the  unit  might  take,  the  responsibilities  to  be  assigned  to  it  and 
the  extent  of  resource  allocation  to  such  a  planning  unit.  Figure  10 
showed  some  of  the  forms  that  a  planning  unit  might  take,  but  the 
recommendation  is  now  repeated  that,  whcre\'er  possible,  the 
core  of  the  planning  unit  be  thicc  or  more  full-time  personnel  with 
expertise  in  planning.  Especiallv  important  would  be  the  develop- 
ment of  the  internal  structure  of  the  unit.  This  can  he  initiated  by 
listing  the  elements  of  expertise  needed,  based  on  planning  re- 
quirements of  the  model.  Using  both  realistic  judgment  and  cre- 
ative imagination,  these  elements  should  then  be  synthesized  to 
form  job  specifications  for  the  number  of  personnel  to  he  included 
in  the  unit.  The  organizational  structure  can  then  he  adapted  to 
the  number  and  kinds  of  personnel  who  will  compose  the  unit. 

Details  of  other  organizational  elements  would  he  similarly 
worked  out,  as  well  as  the  interrelationships  between  such  elements 
and  the  procedures  to  be  utilized  in  working  together.  All  other 
details  of  the  planing  model  would  he  identified  at  this  lime  in 
preparation  for  putting  it  into  action.  The  major  product  of  this 
step  would  be  a  document  containing  a  thoroughly  detailed  plan 
for  a  statewide  or  an  agency  planning  model  whiche\'er  scope  was 
selected. 

Step  13  —  Obtaining  Appuoval  and  AccEinANcn;  oi-  Planning 
Model 

The  bridge  between  completion  of  the  detailed  planning  model 
and  its  im*"  'mutation  is  approval  by  appropriate  decision-makers 
to  mandate  on  the  plan.  If  the  decision-makers  were  involv- 

ed in  the  development  of  the  model,  this  step  would  be  a  final  re- 
view of  the  model.  Many  alternatives  would  already  have  been  con- 
sidered and  set  aside  as  the  most  feasible  elements  and  procedures 
were  explored.  A  concomitant  should  be  a  genuine  acceptance  of 
the  plan,  not  only  by  the  decision-makers,  but  by  a  maj(M'  portion 
of  the  professional  personnel  agencywidc. 

PHASE  IV  -  OPERATING  THE  PLANNING  PROGRA?.J 

Step  14  —  Making  Organizational  Changes 

Although  organizational  changes  are  sometimes  difficult  to 
effect  readily,  the  degree  of  smoothness  by  which  such  changes 
occur  in  implementing  the  planning  model  would  be  directly  pro- 
portional both  to  the  plan's  quality  and  to  the  genuhicness  of  plan- 
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iiin?  involvement  hv  tliosc  who  are  to  he  ulFected,  Details  of  ihv 
changes  would  he  induded  in  the  final  plan;  it  would  he  helpful 
if  that  plan  provided  for  the  specific  ste])s  to  follcw  in  making  the 
necessary  changes.  Tins  would  he  especially  true  if  the  plaiming 
program  Is  to  he  im})leinented  in  stages 


Stkp  15  —  Emi>l()Yin(:  Pkaxxixg  Si>h:c:iAi.isTs 

Since  many  of  the  roles  m  educational  planning  specialists 
are  relatively  new  and  the  technological  skills  are  only  now  emerg- 
ing, educational  planners  are  virtually  non-existent.  Two  solutions 
to  this  prohleni  seems  possihle.*One  would  he  to  select  interested 
staff  menihers  or  aj)plicants  trained  as  planners  in  other  fields  who 
seem  to  have  the  hackground  and  talent  to  hecome  educational 
planning  specialists.  Arrangements  would  have  to  he  made  for  them 
to  receive  the  necessarv'  training  to  master  one  or  more  of  the 
educational  planning  skills  called  for  in  the  planning  model.  An 
educator  would  head  the  team.  Another  alternative  would  he  to 
utilize  the  special  expertise  of  selected  consultants  as  their  skills  are 
needed  to  apply  to  specific  planning  problems. 

Stei>  16  —  MoBUJziNG  Otiieu  Planning  Resouhcks 

The  nature  of  this  step  will  depend  on  what  the  details  of  the 
^planning  model  call  lor.  One  example  might  he  an  information 
system  such  as  that  discussed  in  part  in  the  report  of  Puerto  Rico's 
planning  model  If  a  sophisticated  system  is  to  be  developed,  it 
would  require  a  comprehensive  data  base  and  collection  system 
as  well  as  an  advanced  computer  capability.  Other  resources  needed 
would  also  be  obtained  and/or  developed,  as  called  for  in  the  ^ph^ii 
for  planning." 

Step  17  —  Initiating  the  Proguam  and  Producing  Plans 

A  strategy  for  establishing  the  planning  mechanisms  would 
have  to  be  included  in  the  model.  Necessary  plans  for  getting  the 
planning  function  started  once  the  components  of  the  model  have 
been  mobilized  and  brought  to  a  state  of  readiness.  Since  the 
agency  plaiuiing  capability  would  probably  involve  the  use  of  a 
dynamic  and  cyclical  planning  process,  an  important  concern  would 
be  to  determine  at  what  point  in  the  cycle  planning  would  be 
initiated.  Actually,  it  may  be  entirely  feasible  to  commence  plan- 
ning at  several  points,  theoretically  at  all  points,  in  the  planning 
process.  All  organization  elements  can  also  begin  functioning,  can 
begin  doing  tlie  things  they  were  designed  to  do.  Initial  efforts  will 
be  cumbersome  and  undoubtedly  much  less  than, perfect.  Advances 
will  be  made  in  sporadic  mavjpments  ahead.  It  will  take  time  to 
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develop  the  conipotonco  to  smooth  out  the  ])rocodiiro.s  and  lo  de- 
velop eonfidence  in  tlie  planning  proeess. 

As  the  maeliinery  begins  to  move,  the  eventual  results  will  be 
the  production  of  various  plans.  Initially  the  products  of  the  new 
planning  program  would  not  be  of  much  higher  caliber  generally 
than  the  general  quality  of  preceding  phuis.  However,  with  experi- 
ence, the  quality  of  planning  would  be  greatly  improved. 

PHASE  V     COMPLETING  THE  PLANNING  CYCLE 

Step  18  —  Implenientixg  Plans 

Since  planning  which  does  not  result  in  action  may  be  con- 
sidered **an  exercise  in  futility,"  an  important  part  of  an  agency's 
planning  capability  is  to  establish  the  mechanisms  which  provide 
for  the  ready  translation  of  plans  to  action.  An  earlier  chapter  des- 
cribed how  the  use  of  task  forces,  coordinated  by  an  agencywide 
Planning  Council,  provides  one  possibility  for  implementation 
vehicles. 

Step  19  —  Evaluating  Phociiams,  Plans,  and  Phocess 

Quality  educational  pL.aniug  will  pennit,  through  skilled  use 
of  performance  objectives  and  performance  specifications,  a  degree 
of  accountabiltiy  not  previously  achievable.  Any  part  of  the  prob- 
lem-solving process  with  which  educational  planning  is  concerned 
may  be  readily  delineated  in  the  beginning.  As  iar  as  the  planning 
process  itself  is  concerned,  the  clearest  and  most  relevant  inputs 
will  come  from  an  evaluation  of  its  products.  In  the  final  analysis, 
this  de\'olves  about  the  operational  program  which  is  the  end  re- 
sult of  planning.  Such  programs  can  be  evaluated  in  two  general 
ways: 

1.  Major  focus  will  be  upon  how  well  a  giveir  program 
achieves  the  performance  requirements  imposed  upon  it 
in  planning.  Then  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  both  the  successes  and  failures 
are  directly  attributable  to  the  quality  of  planning. 

2.  The  degree  of  success  achieved  by  new  programs  needs 
to  be  compared  with  the  success  of  the  program (s)  to 
which  it  is  the  successor.  Necessarily,  the  coii  parison  will 
be  in  terms  of  the  objectives  and  specifications  which  the 
new  program  is  designed  to  meet. 

The  intermediate  product  of  planning  is  the  plan  itself.  Al- 
though in  a  real  sense  a  plan  is  meaningless  until  acted  upon,  the 
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technology  of  planning  is  already  at  a  level  which  will  permit 
planning  experts  to  assess  the  qualit)'  of  a  plan  and  aseribe  some 
kind  of  ranking  to  that  qualit}'.  Admittedly,  the  usefidness  of  such 
an  evaluation  will  improve  as  the  state  of  the  art  evolves  to  higher 
levels  and  educational  planning  becomes  more  and  more  a  speci- 
fic discipline.  Plans  can  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  the  quality  of 
planning  done  in  each  aspect,  Q.g.,  how  precisely  and  completely 
the  performance  objectives  and  specifications  are  formulated,  how 
adequately  related  factors  have  been  identified  and  dealt  with, 
how  and  what  alternative  solutions  were  produced,  the  bases  for 
selection  of  a  solution,  how  thoroughly  detailed  operational  guide- 
lines have  been  developed,  and  other  similar  points.  A  plan  can 
also  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  how  well  it  meets  the  objective 
and  criteria  which  initiated  and  guided  its  own  development. 
That  is,  every  plan  developed  should  begin  with  the  objectives  and 
criteria  for  the  production  of  the  plan  itself.  This  chapter  contains 
an  example  of  what  is  meant,  by  showing  that  a  preplanning  ac- 
tivity is  necessary  in  order  to  determine  how  the  planning  model 
(or  plan )  will  be  produced.  It  is  from  the  criteria  established  in 
this  pre-planning  that  the  initial  product  of  planning  —  the  plan  — 
can  be  assessed. 

Finally,  the  planning  process  itself  can  be  evaluated.  As  prin- 
ciples of  educational  planning  come  increasingly  into  focus,  they 
can  form  a  legitimate  basis  for  critiquing  the  processes  used  in 
planning.  With  what  is  presently  known,  such  an  assessment  could 
now  include  consideratioji  of  such  aspects  as  the  planning  skills 
utilized,  the  expertize  brought  to  bear  on  the  problem,  involvement 
of  decision-makers  and  potential  iniplementors  in  planning  activi- 
ties, adequacy  of  coordination  within  and  outside  the  agency,  and 
other  relevant  requirements  of  good  planning. 

Step  20  —  Revising  the  Planning  Model 

The  information  produced  through  evaluation  should  be 
utilized  as  feedback  to  the  planning  model  and  should  serve  as  the 
basis  for  making  revisions.  This  means  that  the  model  itself  should 
never  be  regarded  as  completed,  but  that  it  should  retain  the 
dynamic  characteristics  w^hieh  will  permit  it  to  change  as  needed. 
Evaluation  should  be  a  continuous  process  (although  it  will  very 
likely  be  much  more  extensive  and/or  intensive  at  some  points 
than  at  others)  and  so  should  produce  a  continuous  feedback  flow. 
As  rapidly  as  possible  when  malfunctions  or  deficiencies  are  identi- 
fied, action  should  be  taken  lo  1)  do  the  planning  necessary  to 
appropriately  modify  the  planning  model  and  2)  alter  operational 
arrangements  in  accord  with  those  modifications.  It  is  this  cyber- 
netic aspect  of  the  process  which  will  not  only  prevent  a  planning 
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program  from  becoming  static  and  stale  but  will  also  permit  it 
to  have  the  dynamics  to  constantly  keep  abreast  of  and,  indeed, 
to  lead  in  making  relevant  change. 

Summary 

Too  often  in  education  a  problem  is  identified  and  a  solution 
method  is  immediately  selected  by  the  decision  makers  for  the 
resohition  of  that  problem.  ,As  noted  before,  each  of  the  states 
participating  in  this  project  have  suggested  a  model  for  planning. 
However,  states  are  not  encouraged  to  adopt  immediately  any  one 
solution  strategy. 

The  "Syncretic  Model,''  described  in  tn.  part  of  the  report 
has  inchided  many  of  the  best  features  of  the  participating  states' 
models.  However,  tlie  **syncretic  model"  is  not  intended  to  be  the 
ideal  solution  for  any  one  state  to  the  problem  of  developing  a 
comprehensive,  statewide  plaiming  capability.  Rather,  a  state  con- 
cerned about  developing  an  educational  planning  capability  is 
advised  to  study  the  problem  carefully  using  steps  such  as  those 
described  in  this  chapter  as  a  guide.  The  suggested  elements  of  a 
planning  mechanism  then  become  possible  means  for  a  solution. 
Other  alternatives  must  also  be  considered  and  evaluated  in  terms 
of  feasibility  within  the  resources  available,  the  social-political 
environmental  context,  and  the  objectives  for  the  planning  function. 

Planning  for  change  requires  the  systematic  application  of  the 
collective  intelligence  of  those  concerned  with  and  influenced  by 
the  change  process.  To  be  effective,  a  means  (structural  as  well  as 
process)  must  be  establislied  that  facilitates  the  st/stematic  applica- 
tion of  intelligence  to  the  resolution  of  educational  problems  in  a 
truly  comprehensive  apj  )ach. 
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GLOSSARY  OF  EDUCATIONAL  PLANNING  TERMS* 


Behavioral 
Objective 


Benefit-Cost 
Analysis 


Benefit-Cost 
Ratio 


Brainstorming 


Budgeting 


A  goal  described  in  perfonnance  teinis. 
The  performance,  the  performer,  and/or 
the  terulinal  behavior  can  be  observed; 
thus,  the  acliievement  of  the  behavioral 
objective  can  be  measured.  Behavioral 
objectives  are  specific  and  unambiguous 
so  that  everyone  involved  interprets 
thum  essentially  the  same. 

A  quantitative  method  designed  to  as- 
sist decision-makers  to  make  the  most 
efficient  trade-offs  between  financial  re- 
sources and  competing  programs.  The 
total  cost  of  each  program,  both  direct 
and  indirect,  is  estimated  and  the  pro- 
grams may  be  evaluated  in  tenns  the 
advantages,  outputs,  or  results  (bene- 
fits), both  short-run  and  long-run,  which 
each  is  estimated  to  have.  These  esti- 
mates are  expressed  quantitatively. 
(Since  both,  program  costs  and  their 
benefits  have  specific  values,  several 
alternative  cour^^s  of  action  may  be 
systematically  compared  and  evaluated. 
(SDC) 

An  economic  indicator  of  efficiency, 
computed  by  dividing  benefits  by  costs. 
Usually,  both  the  annualized  benefit 
stream  and  the  cost  stream  are  dis- 
counted so  that  the  ratio  reflects  effi- 
ciency in  terms  of  the  present  value  of 
future  benefits  and  costs.  (USG) 

A  form  of  group  dynamics  designed  to 
encourage  creative  and  imaginative 
thinking  about  the  future  via  an  unin- 
hibited exchange  of  ideas.  (SDC) 

Budgeting  is  the  process  of  translating 
planning  and  programming  decisions 
into^specific.projectedJnanciaLpIansJor 
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Closed-Loop 
System 


Comprehensive 
Planning 


Constraint 


Content 
Analysis 


relatively  short  periods  of  lime.  Budgets 
are  short-range  segments  of  action  pro- 
grams adopted  which  set  out  planned 
accomplishments  and  estimate  the  re- 
sources to  be  applied  for  the  budget 
periods  in  order  to  attain  those  accom- 
plishments. (USG) 

A  system  which  readjusts  itself  continu- 
ously by  means  of  its  inherent  capacity 
to  detect  directional  differences.  It  is 
self-regulating  or  feedback  regulating. 
Evaluative  feedback  on  the  pcrfonnance 
of  the  system  is  used,  for  example,  to 
modify  the  .system.  (Smith) 

Planning  which  involves: 

1.  Consideration  of  all  relevant  factors 

2.  Participation  of  all  agencies  and  per- 
sons who  should  contribute  to  the 
development  of  a  given  plan 

3.  Intensit)'  and  sophistication  of  plan- 
ning 

4.  Long-range  planning  (Iowa) 
Broader  coverage  —  not  simply  piece- 
meal planning),  but  comprehensive  co- 
ordination of  tlie  whole  educational  en- 
terprise —  including  non-formal  educa- 
tion —  so  that  its  various  levels  and  parts 
will  grow  in  balance,  thereby  avoiding 
serious  wastes  and  maximizing  educa- 
tions contribution  to  national  develop- 
ment. (IIEP) 

Hurdles  (real-wo  Vl  boundaries)  that 
already  exist  (are  already  established), 
whxh  ma)'  jeopardize  in  whole  or  in 
part  the  successful  acconiplishmenf  of 
the  mission  or  its  specified  performance 
requirements.  (PEP) 

Abstracting  from  content  -  speeches, 
novels,  art  forms,  etc.  —  generalizations 
-or-trends^pertainjn<yvto^a^.w  .o£ 
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phenomena  siicli  as  public  attitudes, 
values,  political  iclcologv,nalioiial  style, 
etc.  (SDC) 


Context 


Milieu;  envirounieiit  (Webster) 


Cost-Benefp 
Analysis 


An  analytical  approach  to  solving  prob- 
lems of  choice  which  requires  the  de- 
finition of  objective  and  identification 
of  the  alternative  that  yields  the  gi'eat- 
est  benefits  for  any  given  cost,  or  what 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  that  yields  a 
required  or  chosen  amount  of  benefits 
for  the  least  cost.  Tlie  tenn  usually  ap- 
plies to  situations  in  which  the  alterna- 
tive Outputs  can  be  quantified  in  dollars. 
A  chief  characteristics  of  cost-benefit 
analysis  is  that  its  aim  is  to  calculate 
the  present  value  of  benefits  and  costs, 
u^v^ct  to  specified  constraints.  See  also 
C*^  ^  ..I'ectiveness  analysis.  (USG) 


Cost  Cuhve 


A  graphical  representation  of  the  rela- 
tionship of  cost  to  another  variable,  sucli 
as  output.  It  is  conventional  to  con- 
struct these  curves  with  'costs  along  the 
vertical  axis  and  the  relaied  variable 
along  the  horizontal  axis.  (USG) 


Cost-Effectiveness 
Analysis 


ERLC 


An  analytical  approach  to  solving  prob- 
lems of  choice  which  requires  the  de- 
finition of  objectives,  identification  of 
alternative  ways  of  achieving  the  ol)jec- 
tive,  and  identification  of  the  Jternative 
that  yields  the  greatest  effectiveness  for 
any  given  cost,  or  what  amounts  to  the 
same  thing,  that  yields  a  required  or 
chosen  degree  of  effectiveness  for  the 
least  cost.  The  term  is  usually  used  'n 
situations  in  which  the  alternative  out- 
puts cannot  easily  l)e  quantified  in  dol- 
lars.   See  also:    Cost-l)enefit  analysis. 
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Criteria 


Critical  Path 


Cybernetic 


Decision 
Matrices 


Decision 
Variable 


Delphi 
Technique 


sen- 
vior 
"insic 


Premises  on  which  priorities  are  estab- 
lished among  alternatives  in  order  to 
measure  relative  degree  of  desirabilitv. 
(USG) 

'^.E.R.T.,  and  other  network-based 
'jment  systems,  that  sequence  of 
and  activities  that  has  the  great- 
est negative  or  least  positive  slack,  or 
the  longest  path  through  the  network. 
(Cook) 

Self-regulation  of  acli'vity  through  a  i 
sory-feedback  organization  of  beha 
in  relation  to  both  intrinsic  and  extrii 
variables.  (Smith) 

A  method  of  allocating  resources,  deter- 
mining priorities,  or  selecting  goals  by 
graphically  displaying  the  relationships 
of  multiple  interdependent  variables  in 
two  or  three  dimensions.  For  example, 
one  dimension  of  a  decision  matrix  in 
education  might  be  available  funds  while 
the  other  dimension  might  be  faculty 
and  administrators'  salaries,  mainten- 
ance costs,  library  costs,  etc.  (SDC) 

A  variable  oyer  which  one  can  exert 
some  control,  whose  value  one  can 
choose  as  a  result  of  a  decision.  The  de- 
cision variable  might  be  the  amount  of 
food  one  must  eat  to  satisfy  hunger.  If 
the  relationship  between  the  values  of 
the  decision  variable  and  the  level  of 
goal  attainment  can  be  defined,  one  can 
then  find  i\.  'alue  of  the  decision  vari- 
able that  maximizes  the  attainment  of 
the  goal  (USG) 

A  procedure  for  systematically  sohciting 
and  collating  the  opinions  of  experts  on 
the  future  of  a  preselected  subject  by  se- 
quential individual  interrogations,  usual- 
ly by  questionnaires.  An  effort  i.s  made  to 
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Determimstic 
Models 


Diffusion 
Dissemination 


Educational 
Planning  Expert 

Educational 

Planning 

Specialist 


Effectiveness 


Evaluation 


achieve  consensus  of  conveiijencv  of 
opinion  by  tlie  feccll)ack  of  results  to  the 
participants.   (SDC ) 

A  detenninistic  model  is  u  niathoniatical 
abstraction  of  real  world  phenomena.  It 
is  a  set  of  relationships  among  quantita- 
tive elements  of  the  following  types: 
parameters,  variable  inputs,  and  variable 
outputs.  The  development  of  computer 
technology  has  made  possible  the  imple- 
mentation of  models  which  are  too  com- 
plex for  non-computerized  solutions. 
(SDC) 

The  processes  by  which  an  innovation  is 
adopted  and  placed  in  operation. 

The  distribution  of  information,  osten- 
sibly about  a  prog",im,  proj'jct,  or  ac- 
tivity worthy  of  emulation. 

See   Educational   Planning  Specialist 


A  person  skilled  in  the  application  of 
planning  technology  to  the  solution  of 
educational  problems,  and  whose  job 
assignment  is  concerned  wholly  or  in 
large  part  with  educational  planning. 
(HEP) 

The  performance  or  output  received 
from  an  approach  or  a  program.  Ideally, 
it  is  a  quantitative  measure  which  can  be 
used  to  evaluate  the  level  of  performance 
in.  relation  to  some  standard,  set  of  cri- 
teria, or  end  objective.  (USG) 

Activities  undertaken  in  an  attempt  to 
determine  the  value  and/or  success  of  a 
program,  project,  technique,  etc. 


Expert  Opinion 


The  opinions  of  qualified  specialists 
about  the  future  of  the  phenomena  with- 
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Feeouack 


Flow  Ciiakt 


Functional 
Analysis 


Functions 


Gaming 


Generic 


in  the  field  in  wliicli  they  have  renown  or 
the  recognition  of  tlieir  peers.  (SDC) 

In  plaiuiing,  feedback  is  the  evahiative 
infomiatioii  which  describes  the  func- 
tiom'ng  of  a  system  and_when  there  are 
iiiahnictions,  is  used  as  a  basis  for  re- 
vision or  modification  of  the  system. 

A  pictorial  description  of  a  plan  show- 
ing the  interrelationships  of  all  required 
events.  (Cook) 

The  process  used  to  determine  wliat 
functions  or  jobs  must  l)e  done  to  ac- 
complish tbe  mission  objectives,  i.e.,  de- 
riving all  the  WIIATS  that  have  to  be 
done  to  assure  with  predictability  tlie 
successful  achievement  of  the  program 
objective.  (PEP) 

In  the  context  of  tbe  system  approach, 
those  things  (actions)  which  must  be 
done  to  accomplish  the  overall  job  are 
referred  to  as  functions.  (  PEP) 

N  0  be  confused  with  game  theor\% 
•  es  a  simulated  operational  pres- 
eiir  >)r  future  environment  structured  so 
as  to  make  possible  multiple  simultane- 
ous interactions  among  competing  or  co- 
operating playc-s.  Games  may  be  en- 
tirely manual  in  nature,  or  a  c-omputer 
may  be  used  in  some  types  of  games  to 
provide  simulated  inputs  to  the  players 
and  to  record  and  analyze  their  perform- 
ances. (SDC) 

Relating  to  or  characteristic  of  a  whole 
group  or  class:  general  (Webster).  A 
generic  problem-solving  model  is  one 
which  ostensibly  may  he  applied  to  the 
process  of  seeking  a  solution  for  all  prob- 
lems of  the  kind  for  which  tlie  model  is 
designed  
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Historical 
Analogy 


Historical 
Sequexces 


Implement 


lNDl\aDlTALIZED 

Instruction' 


Innovation 


Input-Output 
Tables 


Interface 


Inferring  the  similarity  between  attri- 
butes or  processes  of  two  on  jiiore  (lif- 
erent l:istorical  devclopnicnts.  social  con- 
ditions, or  societies  on  the  basis  of  other 
presumed  similarities.  (SDC) 

Forniiilations  of  the  independent  recur- 
rence of  similar  sequential  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  cultural  processes  and  con- 
ditions in  different  societies  or  nations; 
or  the  treatment  of  sociocultural  phe- 
nomena, in  general,  in  terms -of  logico- 
historical  sequential  phases  or  stages  of 
development.  (SDC) 

To  carr\'  ouh  fulfill;  esp.  to  give  practi- 
cal effect  to  and  ensure  of  actual  fulfill- 
ment by  concrete  measures.  (Webster) 

Individualized  iiistniction  consists  of 
planning  and  conducting  with  each  stu- 
dent a  program  of  studies  that  is  tailored 
to  his  learning  needs  and  his  character- 
istics as  a  learner.  (G^'-n  Heathers,  in 
Cataltjst) 

Educational  innovation  is  a  new  or  dif- 
ferent concept,  methodology,  organiza- 
tion, or  program  that  is  systematically 
introduced  into  the  classroom,  school 
system  and/or  the  state.  (Catalyst) 

Models  of  an  economy  which  is  disag- 
gregated into  sectors  and  in  which  ex- 
plicit account  is  taken  of  sales  and  pur- 
chases between  sectors.  One  set  of  para- 
meters which  is  common  to  all  such 
models  are  technical  coefficients;  the 
technical  coefficients  of  an  industry  are 
the  number  of  units  of  input  of  each  in- 
dustry which  are  required  in  order  to 
produce  one  unit  of  output  of  the  gi\ 
widustr)%  (SDC) 

A  surface  forming  a  common  boundary 
^  iwQ  bodies,  spaces,  or  phases.  ( Web- 
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Interim 

Interim  Peiiformance 
Objective  (IPO^ 


Iterative  Process 


Iteration 


Literary  Fiction 


Long-Range 
PLAN^^^^'; 


Management  Model 


Methods-Means 
Analysis 


ster)  In  the  iiystem  approach,  the  term 
applies  to  the  specific  relationship  and/ 
or  interaction  between  elements  or  com- 
ponents of  the  system. 

A  time  inter\'ening.  (Webster) 

A  behavioral  objective  that  constitutes 
one  step  or  phase  in  the  achievement  of 
a  given  terminal  performance  objective. 

A  process  for  calculating  a  desired  re- 
sult by  means  of  a  repeating  cycle  of 
operations,  which  cones  closer  and  clos- 
er to  the  desired  result.  (USG) 

The  process  of  checking  for  internal  con- 
sistency. (PEP) 

Novels  or  other  forms  of  literature  which 
imaginatively  or  creativel>  construct  fu- 
ture social  systems  or  conditions.  (SDC) 

Planninsr  which  looks  bevond  the  im- 
mediate  problems  of  the  next  year  or 
two.  The  specific  length  of  time  con- 
sidered is  an  arbitrary  matter;  various 
writers  have  stipulated  such  periods  as 
five,  ten,  or  twenty  years. 

A  design  for  implementing  the  opera- 
tions model.  It  includes  1)  administra- 
tion requirements:  allocation  of  areas  of 
resporsibility  for  function,  2)  tasks:  flow 
of  operations  (PERT)  3)  costs,  budgets, 
and  evaluation:  sensing  and  adjustment 
of  system  performance,  planning  on  a 
continuous  basis,  PPBS.  (PEP) 

The  identification  of  all  possible  methods 
(strategies)  and  means  (vehicles)  for 
implementing  each  strategy,  and  the 
hsting  of  the  advantages  and  disadvant- 
ages of  each  for  achieving  one  or  more 
.of  the^^specifiecl  performance  jiecjuire- 
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ments  identified  in  a  svstem  analysis. 
(PEP) 

Mission  The  job  to  be  done,  be  it  a  product,  a 

completed  service,  or  a  change  in  the 
condition  of  soniethinr  or  soniebodv. 
(PEP) 

Missisox  Analysis         The  first  major  function  involved  in  the 

analysis  of  a  problem.  Mission  analvsis 
includes  1)  defining  the  o\'erall  mission 
objective,  2)  determining  the  mission 
perfonnance  requirements,,  3)  determin- 
ing mission  constraints,  and  4)  determin- 
ing the  mission  profile.  (PEP) 


Mission  Objective  A  precise  statement  expressed  in  opera- 
tional terms  which  identifies  the  overall 
intent  of  a  mission  (or  tlic  job  to  be 
done).  PEP) 


Mission  Profile 


The  major  mutu  'ly  exclusive  functions 
which  must  be  performed  to  accomplish 
a  mission.  These  functions  are  arranged 
in  logical  sequence  and  depicted  in  flow- 
chart form.  (PEP) 


Mission 
Statemenht 


See  "Mission  Objective" 


Model  A  generic  pattern  which  may  be  applied 

to  a  specific  process  or  to  a  related  set  of 
processes.  ( IOWA ) 

A  schematic  representation  of  the  rela- 
tionships that  define  a  situation  under 
study.  A  model  may  be  mathematical 
equations,  computer  programs,  or  any 
other  type  of  representation,  ranging 
from  verbal  statements  to  physical  ob- 
jectives. Models  permit  the  relatively 
simple  manipulation  of  variables  to  de- 
termine how  a  process,  object,  .a'  concept 
would  behave  in  different  situations.  A 
decision  model  is  a  model  which,  in  ef- 
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Need 


Net\vork 


Objectives 


OpER/VTIONAL 

Simulation 


Operations 
Model 


Operations 
Research  .(0,R..). 


feet,  performs  inaiiagcincMifs  planning 
and  control  fuiiction,s  —  to  the  extent 
that  management  so  delegates  when  the 
model  is  constructed  and  implemented. 
(USG) 

A  discrepancy  or  differential  Detween 
"what  is"  and  "what  should  he"  (i.e., 
'*what  is  required,"  or  '  what  is  desired"). 
(PEP)  In  educational  planui^  "need  ' 
refers  to  problems  rather  than  solutions, 
to  the  student  '  producC  rather  than  the 
resources  for  achieving  that  product,  to 
the  emh  of  educr  »on  rather  dian  to  the 
means  for  attaim'ng  those  ends.  N  = 
(0-E)  >  O 

A  flow  diagram  consisting  of  the  activi- 
ties and  events  which  must  he  accom- 
ph'shcd  to  reach  the  program  objectives, 
showing  their  planned  seque.iccs  of  ac- 
complishment, intcrdependencies,  and 
interrelationships.  (PERT  Guide) 

Goals,  or  results  that  the  decision-maker 
wants,  or  should  want,  to  attain.  Hence, 
the  end  product  or  output  of  a  program. 
(USG) 

The  exercising  of  operators  of  a  system 
in  their  actual  environment  by  the  use  of 
selected  simulated  inputs  to  provide  edu- 
cation and  training  to  the  system  s  oper- 
ators and/or  to  facilitate^^analysis  and 
understanding  of  the  system  s  operations 
for  evolutionary  design  and  develop- 
ment. The  inputs  may  represent  the 
world  of  the  future.  (SDC) 

A  design  for  producing  the  system  pro- 
ducts. It  includes  procedures,  tasks,  jobs, 
designs,  equipment,  method-means,  and 
performance  criteria.  (PEP) 

The  use  of  analytic  methods  adopted 
from  .mathematics^  and  other  .disciplines. 
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Parameter 


Performance 
Budget 


Performance 
Criteria 


for  solving  operational  problems.  Among 
the  comn  m  techniques  used  in  operat- 
ions research  are:  linear  programming, 
probability  theory,  information  theorv, 
Monte  Carlo  metlfdcls  and  queuing  tech- 
niques. (USG) 

A  vahie  which  is  held  con.stant  during 
some  calculation.  The  parameters  of  a 
system  or  model  are  characteristic,  some 
of  which  mav  be  assiinied  selected  values 
while  examining  the  effects  of  variation 
in  other  characteristics  of  the  svstem. 
(USG) 

A  budget  based  upon  functions,  activi- 
ties, and  projects,  whose  principal  ana- 
lytical orientaiion  is  the  measurement  of 
efficiency  of  operating  units.  For  ex- 
ample, such  a  budget  in  an  agency 
might  require  computation  of  the  cost 
per  unit  of  mail  processed  for  one  branch 
of  the  agency  and  thp  cost  per  loan  ap- 
plication processed  in  another  branch. 
See  also:  Program  budget.  (USG) 

See  "Performance  Requirements" 


Performance 
Requirements 


Performance 

SPECinCATIONS 

P.E.R.T. 


The  exact  criteria  by  which  success  (or 
failure)  of  a  task  or  mission  is  meas- 
ured. They  may  include  such  things  as 
how  the  product  is  to  perform,  condi- 
tions under  which  it  is  to  perform,  pro- 
duct design  requirements,  and  perform- 
ance specifications.  They  tell  us  what  the 
product  will  look  like  and/or  do.  (PEP) 

See  "Performance  Requirements ' 

P.E.R.T.  (Program  Evaluation  and  Re- 
view TecJmique)  is  a  set  of  principle*^ 
methods,  and  techniques  for  effective 
-nlBjlP'ng,  -^f-  Pbjectjve-orjented-  wo 
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thereby  estal)li.sliing  a  souiul  l^asis  for 
effective  sclieduling,  costing,  controlling 
and  replanning  in  the  management  of 
programs.  It  employs  a  product  oriented 
-work  breakdown  structure,  a  network 
flow  plan,  elapsed  time  estimates  and 
identification  of  critical  paths  in  the  net- 
works, a  schedule,  and  an  analysis  of  the 
interrelated  networks  and  other  com- 
ponents. (PERT  Guide). 


Philosophy 


Planned  Change 


Planning 


A  s)stem  of  philosophical  concepts;  a 
tlieory  underlying  or  regarding  a  sphere 
of  activity  or  thought;  the  beliefs,  con- 
cepts, and  attitudes  of  an  individual  or 
group  (Webster). 

A  systematic  and  logical  approach  to 
planning,  for  the  future.  Tliere  are  two 
major  aspects  to  planned  change:  1) 
predictioUy  the  accurate  sensing  of 
changing  needs  as  reflected  in  societal 
goals,  and  the  determination  of  neces- 
sary modifications  in  perfonnance  that 
will  successfully  accomplish  these  rede- 
fined goals,  and  )2  design,  translating 
the  predicted  changes  into  specific  indi- 
vidual behaviors  relevant  to  successful 
completion  of  the  goals.  (PEP) 

1.  A  process  of  preparing  information  in 
the  form  of  a  set  of  alternatives,  and 
the  probable  consequences  of  each 
alternative,  to  aid  in  decision  making. 
(IOWA) 

2,  Developing  detailed  operational 
guidelines  for  use  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  a  project  or  program. 


Planning  The  organizational,  procedural,  techni- 

Capability  logical,  and  support  arrangements  by 

which  an  agency  lias  the  capacity  to 
apply  problem-solving  processes  to  any 
-  -   -     :probleni-wln'ch-jt>-may  f^   
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Planning 
Competency 

RP.B.S. 


An  individuars  skill  in  the  utilization  of 
modern  planning  technologies. 

P.P.B.S.  (Programniing-Planning-Budg- 
eting  System)  ^'Systematizes  the  (1)  ap- 
praisal and  comparison  of  various  gov- 
ernment activities  in  terms  of  their  con- 
tributions to  objectives,  (2)  determines 
how  a  given  objective  can  be  attained 
with  a  minimum  expenditure  of  re- 
sources, (3)  projects  government  activi- 
ties over  an  adequate  tiine  horizon,  (4) 
compares  the  relative  contributions  of 
private  and  public  activities  to  stated 
objectives,  and  (5)  allows  for  continuous 
revision  of  objectives,  programms  and 
budgets  in  the  light  of  experience  and 
changes  in  circumstances."  (Novick) 


Pl^OBABIUSTIC 
MODEUS 


Problkm 


A  probabilistic  model  is  a  matliematical 
representation  of  the  interactions  among 
a  number  of  variables  in  which  the  value 
of  at  least  one  variable  is  assigned  by  a 
random  process.  The  numerical  results 
of  repeated  exercises  of  the  model  will 
vield  different  numerical  values.  The 
values  of  variables  may  be  based  on  esti- 
mates of  future  conditions.  A  computer 
facilitates  runm'ng  inniimera^le  exercises 
of  the  model.  (SDC)' 

The  requirement  for  a  sti  ategy  or  means 
to  reduce  or  eliminate  a  need.  (PEP) 


Program 


Program  Category 


A  major  agency  endeavor^  mission  ori- 
ented, which  fulfills  statutory  or  execu- 
tive requirements,  and  which  is  defined 
in  terms  of  the  principal  actions  required 
to  achieve  a  significant  end  objective, 
(USG) 

classification  within  a  program  struc- 
ture wliich  expresses  the  purpose  of  the 

mrocrram-.^'tUSG^^r  :  ^^^^.z:  :  
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Scenarios 


Sensitivity 
Analysis 


Simulation 


Social 
Accounting 


ERLC 


Sa^UTEGY 

Sub-System 
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A  .subdivision  of  a  program  categorv 
which  comprises  the  specific  products 
that  contribute  to  an  agency's  objec- 
tive(s).  If  an  agency's  operating  pro- 
gram is  distributed  over  several  pro- 
gram categories  each  part  of  the  operat- 
ing program  identified  by  a  discrete  pro- 
gram categorv  is  a  program  element. 
(USG> 

The  imaginative  construction  into  the 
future  of  a  logical  sequence  of  events 
based  upon  current  conditions.  (SDC) 

A  procedure  by  which  different  judg- 
ments are  made  about  the  value  of  a 
parameter  and  then  an  analysis  is  run 
with  each  of  the  different  vahies  to  see 
.**)at  different  effects  result..  The  tech- 
^ue  may  be  employed  when  the  data 
base  is  non-existent  or  of  .such  pbor  qual- 
ity that  other  analytical  method.s  cannot 
be  employed  reliably.  (USG) 

An  itraction  or  simplification  of  a  n'^al 
world  situation.  Hence,  in  its  broadest 
sense  any  model  is  a  simulation,  since  it 
is  designed  to  replicate  some  existential 
condition(s).  Simulations  may  take  the 
form  of  eitlier  deterministic  models  or 
probabilistic  models.  (USG) 

An  effort  to  conjecture  al)out  tlie  future 
of  a  nation,  social  system,  or  institution 
by  determiHiiig  the  ''sum"  of  a  series  of 
independent  factors,  a,  b,  c,  .  .  .  n  which 
comprise  it  at  time  t,  resulting  in  profile 
A,  and  then  r  -  giessing  to  series  a ,  b',  c', 
.  .  ,  n'  at  tiiiie  t',  resulting  in  profile  B. 
(SDC) 

A  careful  plan  or  method.  (Webster) 

Any  given  part  of  a  total  system,  which 
could  in  its  own  context  be  considered  a 
.system.^of  its.Awn.. 
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System 

System  Analysis 


System  Analyst 
System  Approach 


System  Synthesis 


Target  Group 


Tasks 


Task  Analysis 
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The  sum  *^otal  of  parts  working  inde- 
pendently and  in  interaction  to  achieve 
previously  specified  objectives.  (PEP) 

The  process  of  determining  the  parts  of 
a  system  and  the  way  in  which  they  re- 
late one  to  the  other  and  with  the  total 
system.  It  is  used  during  the  problem- 
solving  pi  ocess  for  (1)  identifying  prob- 
lems, and  (2)  analyzing  a  problem  and 
.setting  goals.  (PEP) 

A  technologist  skilled  in  the  use  of  the 
system  approach  to  prol^lem-solving. 

A  technological  method  of  problem  solv- 
ing, systematically  utihzing  formalized 
principles  of  analysis  and  synthesis.  A 
system  approach  to  education  would  at- 
tempt to  consider  every  element  in  any 
environment  related  to  a  definitive  prob- 
lem. 

The  process  of  determining  the  most 
effective  /  Levant)  and  most  effective 
(practical)  way  to  achieve  a  mission  ob- 
jective. (PEP) 

A  group  within  the  general 'population 
toward  which  a  program  is  aimed  or  on 
which  it  has  a  significant  impact.  (USG) 

Elemei*is  of  a  function  which,  when  per- 
formed by  people  and  things  in  proper 
sequential  order,  will  or  should  resolve 
the  parent  function.  Tasks  may  be  per- 
fonned  by  people,  equipment,  or  people/ 
equipment  combinations.  (PEP) 

The  process  of  identifying  the  units  of 
performance  to  be  accomplished  in  order 
that  the  function  from  which  they  are 
derived  may  be  accomplished.  (PEP) 

A  part  that  forms  the  end:  extremity. 
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Termimal  Pehi"ohmanc:k 
OnjEcnivE  (TPO) 


Time-Series 
Extrapolation 


Value 

Variable 

C.S.S.O. 

S.S.E.A. 
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E.P.D.A. 
H.E.W. 

N.D.E.A. 
S.D.E. 

•S:e:a. 

U.S.O.E. 
V.E.A. 


A  behavioral  objective  applicable  to  the 
end  product,  hi  one  context,  tenuiiial 
perforiuaiice  objectives  may  apply  lo  the 
student  product  as  he  completes  grade 
fv^/^Kr^.  another,  the\^  may  apply  to 
student  at  the  end  of  a  course;  and 
so  on. 

The  extension  of  a  series  of  measure- 
ments of  a  quantity  over  a  period  of  time 
from  the  pnsl  into  th(3  future.  (SDC) 

Relative  wo.  utility,  or  importance. 
(Webster) 

A  quantity  that  may  increase  or  decrease 
without  other  essential  changes.  (USG) 

Chief  State  School  Officers,  i.e..  State 
Superintendent  of  PubHc  Instructioiu 
State  Commissioner  of  Education,  etc. 

The  Elementan/  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  (Public  Law  89-10)  of  1965, 
amended  since  by  other  federal  legis- 
lation. 

The  Eoucation  Professions  Development 
Act  (Public  Law  90-35)  of  1968. 

Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  in  the  exec  iive  branch  of  the 
United  States  government. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act 
(Public  Law  85-864)  of  1958. 

State  Department  of  Education 

State  Education  Agency 

United  States  Office  of  Education,  A, 
Dept.  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

The,  Vocational  Education  Act  (Public 
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INTRODUCTION 

t 

Every  plan  is  a  bridge  with  two  foundations,  one  in  the 
present  and  the  other  in  the  future.  The  phui  itself  is  a  structure 
designed  to  overcome  the  difficulties  anticipated  in  moving  from 
the  present  to  the  future.  Before  this  structure  can  be  built  the 
foundations  must  be  finnly  established  and  there  must  be  a  clear 
definition  of  where  one  is  and  where  one  wants  to  go.  As  in  the 
case  of  a  physical  bridge,  these  foundations  must  be  firm  enough 
to  support  the  structure  and  to  anchor  it  securely.  The  case  is 
exactly  the  same  in  the  preparation  of  any  plan,  including  a  plan 
for  comprehensive  planning. 

Our  first  task  in  the  Comprehensive  Planning  Project  was  to 
determine  where  we  were.  The  second  was  to  determine  where 
we  wanted  to  go.  The  third  was  to  construct  a  bridge.  None  of 
these  tasks  were  easy, -but  the  first  proved  to  be  at  least  possible. 
The  second  we  were  able  to  do  only  in  part.  On  the  third  we  have 
made  a  bare  beginning;  beyond  that,  we  can  say  only  that  the 
work  will  continue. 

In  the  report  which  follows,  "where  we  are"  is  the  subject  of 
the  first  two  chapters.  The  first  describes  the  problem  which 
makes  it  necessary  to  do  educational  planning  in  Puerto  Rico;  the 
problem  of  not  enough  resources  to  meet  the  most  urgent  needs 
for  education.  The  second  chapter  describes  how  far  educutlcnal 
planning  has  advanced,  i.e.,  where  we  are  now  and  what  we 
were  already  doing  when  the  Comprehensive  Planning  Project 
began. 

The  third  and  fourth  chapters  of  the  report  describe  where 
we  want  to  go.  The  third  describes  our  general  and  long  range 
goals  and  the  fourth  tells  what  we  see  as  the  next  necessary  steps. 
Some  parts  of  the  bridge  begin  to  be  described  in  this  fourth  chap- 
ter, but  only  individual  sections,  not  the  bridge  as  whole.  In  the 
final  chapter  we  describe  how  we  plan  to  organize  for  comprehen- 
sive planning.  We  describe  an  organization  that  may  eventually 
build  a  comprehensive  planning  bridge. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Every  plan  is  a  bridge  with  two  foundations,  one  in  the 
present  and  the  other  in  the  future.  The  phui  itself  is  a  structure 
designed  to  overcome  the  difficulties  anticipated  in  moving  from 
the  present  to  the  future.  Before  this  structure  can  be  built  the 
foundations  must  be  firmly  established  and  there  must  be  a  clear 
definition  of  where  one  is  and  where  one  wants  to  go.  As  in  the 
case  of  a  physical  bridge,  these  foundations  must  be  firm  enough 
to  support  the  structure  and  to  anchor  it  securely.  The  case  is 
exactly  the  same  in  the  preparation  of  any  plan,  including  a  plan 
for  comprehensive  planning. 

Our  first  task  in  the  Comprehensive  Planning  Project  was  to 
determine  where  we  were.  The  second  was  to  deiemiine  where 
we  wanted  to  go.  The  third  was  to  construct  a  bridge.  None  of 
these  tasks  were  easy,  but  the  first  proved  to  be  at  least  possible. 
The  second  we  were  able  to  do  only  in  part.  On  the  third  we  have 
made  a  bare  beginning;  beyond  that,  we  can  say  only  that  the 
work  will  continue. 

In  the  report  which  follows,  "where  we  are"  is  the  subject  of 
the  first  two  chapters.  The  first  describes  the  problem  which 
makes  it  necessary  to  do  educational  planning  in  Puerto  RicO;  the 
problem  of  not  enough  resources  to  meet  the  most  urgent  needs 
for  education.  The  second  chapter  describes  how  far  eduCiiticnal 
planning  has  advanced,  i.e.,  where  we  are  now  and  what  we 
were  already  doing  when  the  Comprehensive  Planning  Project 
began. 

The  third  and  fourth  chapters  of  the  report  describe  where 
we  want  to  go.  The  third  describes  our  general  and  long  range 
goals  and  the  fourth  tells  what  we  see  as  the  next  necessary  steps. 
Some  parts  of  the  bridge  begin  to  be  described  in  this  fourth  chap- 
ter, but  only  individual  sections,  not  the  bridge  as  whole.  In  the 
final  chapter  we  describe  how  we  plan  to  organize  for  comprehen- 
sive planning.  We  describe  an  organization  that  may  eventually 
build  a  comprehensive  planning  bridge. 
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CHAPTER  1 


Tke  ProLlem:       Puerto  Rico  s  Educational 

Delemma  and  tke  Need  for  Planning 
Everett  W.  Reimer* 

GENERAL  BACKGROUND 

Committed  to  satisfying  a  popular  demand  for  education, 
both  as  an  objective  of  social  justice  and  as  a  means  to  furthering 
economic  development,  Puerto  Rico,  hab  assigned  over  thirty 
percent  of  its  public  resources  to  its  sch(X)l  system  for  nearly  thirty 
years*  Even  before  1940  expenditures  on  schooling  represented 
the  largest  single  items  in  the  insular  government's  budget. 

After  1940,  this  high  rate  of  public  investment  in  education 
was  maintained  in  the  belief  that  it  would  provides  greater  returns 
in  social  and  economic  growth  than  would  various  alternative 
investments. 

During  the  1940-1950  decade,  efforts  were  made  to  provide 
schooling  to  the  greatest  possible  proportion  of  the  school  age 
population.  This  pre-occupation  produced  rapid  and  substantia] 
increases  in  the  enrollment  of  Puerto  Rican  public  schools.  Tables 
I  and  II  illustrate  aspects  of  this  growth. 

TABLE  I 


Percent  of  the  School-Age  Popuj^ation  Attending  School, 
Puerto  Rico  1939/40  - 1965/66 


Age  Bracket 

1939/40 

1950/51 

1960/61 

1965/66 

6-12 

64.3 

73.3 

89.2 

96.6 

13-15 

44.9 

66.3 

81.2 

81.8 

16-18 

13.2 

32.4 

43.2 

44.1 

6-18 

49.3 

64.4 

78.6 

81.6 

•  As  indicated  on  the  title  page,  this  report  has  three  co-authors: 

Reimer  in  his  capacity  as  Project  Coordinator  conceived  the  general  out- 
lines and  content  of  tlie  report,  and  was  principal  author  of  chapters  3  and 
5.  Lauria  wrote  chapters  1  and  2  and  Santiago  wrote  chapter  4,  in  addition 
to  his  duties  as  Project  Director,  which  involved  setting  the  bases  for  many 
of  the  temporary  or  transitory  planning  instnimentalities  described  in  the 
chapter. 

Miss  Aida  Spanoz-Maldonado  prepared  most  of  the  tables  which  appear 
in  the  text.  The  participation  of  Mrs.  Aurora  R.  Canales,  as  Executive  Sec« 
retary  to  the  Coordinator,  and  Miss  Luz  M.  Texidor,  as  Project  Administrative 
Assistant  should  also  be  acknowledged.  Miss  Wilma  Rivera  and  Mrs.  Teresa 
Camara  valiently  typed  and  re-typed  drafts  of  the  report  too  numerous 
to  i.nention. 
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TABLE  II 

Enbollment  in  the  Puerto  Rican  Public  Schools, 
BY  Level,  selected,  years,  1939/40  - 1966/67 


Grades 

1939/40 

1950/51 

1955/56 

I-  6  , 

240,023 

340,047 

409,301 

7-  9  , 

35,386 

68,418 

'  92,760 

10-12 

10,658 

31,222 

43,134 

Total  .  . 

286,067 

439,687 

545,195 

Grades 

1960/61 

1965/66 

1966/67 

1-  6 

391,923 

413,138 

422,482 

7-  9 

125,412 

131,083 

134,295 

10-12 

60,661 

86,647 

89,343 

Total 

577,996 

630,868 

646,120 

Accompanying  this  rapid  increase  in  enrollment  ratios  — 
especially  during  the  1940-1960  period  -  were  corresponding 
strains  on  the  quality  of  educational  services,  very  heavy  increases 
in  pupil/teacher  and  pupil/classroom  ratios,  and  even  a  period 
of  decline  in  cumulative  retention  rates.  The  level  of  training, 
experience,  and  duration  of  employment  of  public  school  teachers 
decreased.  At  the  same  time,  the  use  of  double  and  interlocking 
'  sessions,^  a  tactic  which  had  been  used  since  early  in  the  century 
to  deal  with  the  pressure  of  students  on  teachers  and  classrooms, 
continued. 

An  additional  factor  conLributing  to  the  Quantitative  pressures 
oa  the  schools  was  the  growth  of  the  school-age  population. 
Puerto  Rico  had  experienosd  high  rates  of  population  increase 
since  1900.  The  1950-1^6C»  period  showed  much  lower  rates  of 
overall  increase,  but,'  aftep^  1960,  the  rate  of  population  growth 
showed  a  tendency  to  again  increase.  The  school  system  thus  has 
had  to  find  resources  to  both  expand  the  range  of  educational 
services,  and  to  meet  population  expansion. 

1  "Regular  sessions"  is  defined  at  a  level  of  6  hours  of  daily  instruetion.  In  "double 
sessions"  originally  one  teaeher  provided  3  hours  of  daily  instruetion  to  two 
groups  of  students  in  oi:e  or  more  gn-.des,  one  group  during  the  morning  and 
another  in  the  afternoon,  using  the  Same  elassroom.  In  an  inereasing  nmnbcr 
of  eases,  4  hours  of  instruetion  are  provided  to  some  groups.  Title  I  ESEA 
funds  are  used  to  provide  speeialist  teaehers,  prineipally  in  English,  who  offer 
the  fourth  hour.  This  also  represents  a  eonsiderable  increase  in  the  quaHty  of 
the  teaching  available  to  students  enrolled  in  this  tvpe  of  organization.  In 
"interlocking  sessions,"  two  teaehers  offer,  5  hours  daily  instruetion  to  each  of 
two  groups,  one  group  in  the  morning  and  the  second  in  the  afternoon. 
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II 

RiCAN  Public  Schools, 
1939/40-1966/67 


1950/51 

1955/56 

340,047 

409,301 

68,418 

'  92,760 

31,222 

43,134 

439,687 

545,195 

1905/66 

1966/67 

413,138 

422,482 

131,083 

134,295 

86,647 

89,343 

630,868 

646,120 
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Until  recently,  major  emphasis  was  placed  on  resolving  this 
quantitative  dilemma.  Resources  were  devoted,  .sinniltancously, 
to  the  maximum  expansion  of  the  miinber  of  pupils,  and  to  an  at- 
tempt to  reduce  teacher/pupil  and  pupil/facility  ratios  to  figures 
traditionally  accepted  as  representing  proper  standards  of  service." 
Tables  III  and  IV  indicate  the  progress  of  these  efforts  in  terms 
of  tlie  proportions  enrolled  in  regular,  interlocking,  and  double 
sessions,  and  the  corresponding  teacher  student  ratios  obtaining 
for  various  school  levels. 

Until  1963,  priority  in  the  reductioi:  of  double  sessions  was 
given  to  the  urban  areas  and,  generally,  to  schools  serx'ing  sectors 
of  the  population  already  favored  by  higher  family  incomes  and 
•levels  of  living.  At  present,  double  sessions  are  basically  a  feature 
of  the  niral  and  agricultural  areas  (especially  those  portions  of  the 
rural  area  otherwise  charaeteri/ed  by  low  levels  of  living)  and 
of  the  urban  slums.  However,  there  is  also  appreciable  pressure  on 
facilities  in  thft  rapidly  growing  suburban  zones  of  the  capital 
city  —  schools  wjiioh  serve  middle-income  families,  and,  with  the 
dispersion  of  public  housing,  an  increasing  number  of  lower- 
income  households. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  double  sessions  represent  an 
attempt  to  extend  schooling,  no  matter  how  meager,  to  the  largest 
possible  number  of  students.  In  many  isolated  rural  neighbor- 
hoods, where  the  total  enrollment  was  very  low,  double  sessions 
were  used  to  extend  some  modicum  of  educational  services  to 
such  areas.  At  present,  busing  is  being  used  ia  5ome  communities 
to  resolve  this  type  of  problem. 

A  massive  effort  to  expand  enrollment  and  enrollment  ratios 
permitted  the  achievement  of  near-universal  enrollment  of  aU  ele- 
mentary school-age  children  by  1954.  There  were  also  correspond- 
ing escalations  in  secondary  enrollment  ratios.  Yet,  despite  these 
efforts  it  became  increasingly  apparent  that  these  developments 
were  not  acconipanied  by  commensurate  increases  in  educational 
output,  either  qualitatively  or  quantitatively.  Studies  and  fore- 
casts of  manpower  showed  that  the  quantitative  expansion  of  edu- 
cational facilities  and  tne  number  of  graduates  would  be  in- 
sufficient to  meet  the  needs  of  die  Puerto  Rican  economy. 

-  Recent  policy  has  been  to  experiment  witli  a  wider  variety  of  solutions  to  the 
edueational  dilemma,  recognizing  that  previously  accepted  indices  of  service 
da  not  necessarily  match  the  most  rewarding  and  effective  educational  stra- 
tegies and  tacttcs. 

Just  how  traditional  and  hoary  some  of  these  standards  of  service  are  is 
illustrated  by  the  aged  formula  of  "one  teacher  for  every  thirty  children." 
This  figure  was  originally  based  upon  the  classroom  configuration  imposed  by 
Sumerian  engineering  six  thousand  years  ago,  in  which  rooms  built  with  the 
type  of  brick  then  in  use  could  accomodate  30  young  students  and  no  more. 
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foling,  no  matter  how  meager,  to  the  largest 
:udents.  In  many  isolated  rural  neighbor- 
\  enrollment  was  very  low,  double  sessions 
some  modicum  of  educational  services  to 
,  busing  is  being  used  ia  .-ome  communities 
)roblem. 

0  expand  enrollment  and  enrollment  ratios 
nent  of  near-universal  enrollment  of  aU  ele- 
ildren  by  1954.  There  were  also  correspond- 
•ndary  enrollment  ratios.  Yet,  despite  these 
easingly  apparent  that  these  developments 

1  by  commensurate  increases  in  educational 
lively  or  quantitatively.  Studies  and  fore- 
Aved  that  the  quantitative  expansion  of  edu- 
I  the  number  of  graduates  would  be  in- 
needs  of  the  Puerto  Rican  economy. 

}  experiment  willi  a  wider  variety  of  solutions*  to  tlic 
ecognizing  that  previously  accepted  indices  of  service 
ch  the  most  rewarding  and  effeetive  educational  stra- 

il  ai  O  some  of  these  standards  of  service  arc  is 
1  foPR  ip""onc  teacher  for  every  thirty  children." 
Hy  I  2^  n  the  classroom  configuration  imposed  by 
ii\  tiiuusaiiu  years  ago,  in  which  rooms  built  with  the 
tS&:COuld:Jicconi  odatc-  30  -VQungr  students^;  <  nd-^no-more. 
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Retention  rates  remained  too  low  to  meet  either  the  ef.timated 
manpower  requirements  for  an  educated  labor  force  or  the  goal 
of  universal  secondar)'  education.  (Tables  V-1,  V-2  and  V-3  il- 
histrate  changes  in  cumulative  retention  rates  during  the  period 
in  question.)  Inputs  to  education  were  substantially  increased 


TABLE  V-1 

Cumulative  Retention  Rates,  1st  -  6th  Grades,  School 
Years  1943/44  -  1955/56,  Public  Day  Schools 

First  Grade  Enrollment  Sixth  Grade  Enrollment        Five  Years  Later 

%of  1st  Grade 


School 
Year 

Number  of 
pupils' 

School 
Year 

Number  of 
pupils 

Enrollment 
Five  years  earliei 

1943/44 

63,717 

1948/49 

28,205 

44.26 

1944/45 

71,880 

1949/50 

32,096 

44.65 

1945/46 

73,509 

1950/51 

35,480 

48.26 

1946/47 

74,044 

1951/52 

38,128 

51.49 

1947/48 

74,441 

1952/53 

39,481 

53.03 

1948/49 

73,257 

1953/54 

41,827 

57.09 

1949/50 

75,163 

1954/55 

45,469 

60.49 

1950/51 

81,195 

1955/56 

50,051 

61.64 

1951/52 

74,779 

1956/57 

49,542 

66.25 

1952/53 

81,095 

1957/58 

54,879 

67.67 

1953/54 

87,052 

1958/59 

59,148 

67.94 

1954/55 

78,372 

1959/60 

56,404 

71.96 

1955/56 

75,712 

1960/61 

53,892 

71.18 

1956/57 

74,035 

1961/62 

53,817 

72.69 

1957/58 

73,676 

1962/63 

52,480 

71.23 

1958/59 

71,522^ 

1963/64 

50,543 

70.66 

1959/60 

76,778- 

1964/65 

53,151 

69.22 

1960/61 

78,636 

1965/66 

55,644 

70.76 

1961/62 

80;805 

1966/67 

58,059= 

71.85 

Source:  Enrollment  figures:  Statistics  Division,  Office  of  Planning  and  Educa- 
tional Development. 

^  Enrollment  in  Sixth  month  of  School  year  (January). 
2  EnrdllmcnFiirfinar  month  of  School  year  (May). 
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Cumulative  Retention  Rates,  7th  -  12th  Grades,  School 
Years  1943/44-1965/66 

Seventh  Grade  Enrollment  Twelfth  Grade  Enrollment   Five  Years  Later 

%  of  7th  Grade 


School 
Year 

Mumber  of 
pupils 

School 
Year 

Number  of 
pupib' 

Enrollment 
Five  years  earl 

1943/44 

18,752 

1948/49 

7,108 

37.90 

1944/45 

21,878 

1949/50 

8,123 

37;99 

1945/46 

21,555 

1950/51 

8,048 

37.33 

1946/47 

21,590 

1951/52 

8,119 

37.60 

1947/48 

22,831 

1952/53 

8,127 

35.59 

1948/49 

23,197 

1953/54 

8,442 

36.39 

1949/50 

24,479 

1954/55 

8,985 

36.70 

1950/51 

28,530 

1955/56 

10,277 

36.02 

1951/52 

29,931 

1956/57 

10,967 

36.64 

1952/53 

32,523 

1957/58 

11,542 

35.48 

1953/54 

33,851 

1958/59 

13,425 

39.65 

1954/55 

36,330 

1959/60 

13,891 

38.23 

1955/56 

38,838 

1960/61 

14,790 

38.08 

1956/57 

42,628 

1961/62 

16,337 

38.32 

195r/58 

43,914 

1962/63 

17,407 

39.63 

1958/59 

48,142 

1963/64 

19,415 

40.32 

1959/80 

52,008 

1964/65 

22,146 

42.58 

1960/61 

50,285 

1965/66 

22,516 

44.77 

1961/62 

49,821 

1966/67 

23,187- 

46.54 

Sourde:  Enrollment  figures:  Statistics  Division,  Office  of  Phinning  and  Educa- 
tional Development. 

1  Enrollment  in  Sixth  month  of  School  year  (January). 

2  Enrollment  in  final  month  of  School  year  (May). 
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TABLE  V-3 

Cumulative  Retention  Rates,  1st  -  12th  Gkades,  School 
Years  1943/44  - 1966/67  Public  Day  Scools 


First  Grade  Enrollment  Twelfth  Grade  Enrollment  Eleven  Years  Later 


School 
Year 

Number  of 
pupils 

School 
Year 

Number  of 
pupils' 

%  of  1st  Grade 
Enrollment 
Eleven  years  earlier 

1943/44 

63,717 

1954/55 

8,985 

14.10 

1944/45 

71,880 

1955/56 

10,277 

14.29 

1945/46 

73,509 

1956/57 

10,967 

14.91 

1946/47 

74,044 

1957/58 

11,542 

15.58 

1947/48 

74,441 

1958/59 

13,425 

18.03 

1948/49 

73,257 

1959/60 

13,891 

18.96 

1949/50 

75,163 

1960/61 

14,790 

19.67 

1950/51 

81,195 

1961/62 

16,337 

20.12 

1951/52 

74,779 

1962/63 

17,407 

23.27 

1952/53 

81,095 

1963/64 

19,415 

23.94 

1953/54 

87,052 

1964/65 

22,146 

25.43 

1954/55 

78,372 

1965/66 

22,516 

29.73 

1955/56 

75,712 

1966/67 

23,187 

30.62 

Source:  Enrollment  figures:  Statistics  Division,  Office  of  Planning  and  Educa- 
tional Development 

1  Enrollment  in  Sixth  month  of  School  year  (January). 

2  Enrollment  in  final  month  of  School  year  (May). 

after  1957,  when  the  disparity  between  educational  output  and 
estimated  manpower  requirements  was  demonstrated,  and  were 
even  further  increased  after  1960.  However,  retention  rates  did 
not  respond  to  these  additional  resource  allocations;  after  1960, 
rapidly  increasing  units  costs  for  teacher  and  classrooms  limited 
the  effect  of  budget  increases. 

DYNAMICS  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

At  this  point,  around  1960,  the  following  conditions  and 
contradictions  dominated  the  development  of  Puerto  Rican  public 
education. 

Enrollment  of  Underprivileged  Children 

As  in  other  developing  societies,  Ihe  expansion  of  enrollment 
meant  that  children  from  underprivileged  social  classes,  previously 
marginal  to  the  schools,  were  being  incorporated  into  them.  The 
schools  were  not  adapted  to  these  children,  nor  wereihese  children 
adapted  to  schooling.^  This  factor  alone  would  tend  to  cause  an 

3  This  is  not  to  imply  that  the  educational  efficiency  and  effeetivenes«  of  the  school 

system,  when  it  catered  only  to  the  more  privileged  segments  of  the  society, 
was  what  it  should  be. 
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increase  in  dropouts  and  a  decline  in  retention  rates.  Declining 
retention  rates  would  appear  first  in  elementary  schools  and  then 
in  secondary  schools,  being  more  elastic  in  the  former. 

The  clientele  of  the  public  schools  was  increasingly  derived 
from  the  less  privileged  segments  of  society  because  of  two  factors: 
the  expansion  of  enrollment  and  services,  and  the  tendency  for 
the  more  privileged  families  to  send  their  children  to  private 
schools.  The  public  school  system  was  ill-prepared  to  properly 
communicate  with  its  new  clients,  the  children  of  the  poor;  the 
pupils  in  turn,  were  ill-equipped  to  deal  with  schooling  to  their 
best  advantage. 

Concurrently,  the  proportion  of  children  from  more  privi- 
leged homes  attending  private  schools  increased  both  absolutely 
and  relatively.  This  trend  continued  throughout,  the  entire 
decade  of  the  1950s,  leveling  off  at  about  11%  of  total  private 
and  public  school  enrollment  around  1963.  There  were  several 
causes  for  this  tendency.  One  the  one  hand,  tl\ere  was  the  desire 
of  both  the  existing  and  the  newly  developing  middle  income 
groups  to  consolidate  their  position  and  to  use  private  education 
for  prestige  purposes.  There  was  also  a  reaction  to  the  real  de- 
crease in  the  quality  of  the  public  schools. 


TABLE  VI 

Index  of  Increase  in  Enrollment  in  the  Public  Schools, 
Regular  Program  1956/57  -  1965/66 


ERLC 


Total 

Year  (1-12) 

1956/57   100 

1957/58   100.9 

1958/59   102.8 

1959/60   103.5 

1960/61   :.  104.3 

1961/62    106.4 

1962/63    107.9 

1963/64    109.7 

1964/65   ,.  111.9 

1965/66,   113.9 


1956/57  =  100 

Elementary 
(1-6) 

100 

100.4 
98.5 
96.8 
96.1 
96.7 
96.9 
98.0 
99.8 

101.3 


Intermediate 
(7-9) 

100 

106.0 

113.4 

120.7 

125.3 

128.8 

128.8 

128.5 

128.7 

131.0 


High 
(10-12) 

100 

106.4 

117.7 

126.0 

132.3 

144.8 

160.2 

173.2 

183.2 

188.9 
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TABLE  VII 

Increase  in  Per  Capita  Costs,  Public  Day  Schools, 
1956/57  TO  1965/66 » 


Year 


Per  Capita  Costs  (§) 


Index  of  increase 
in  Per  Capita  Costs 
1956-57  =  100 

100 

107.1 

115.2 

120.1 
140.5 
155.6 
170.2 
184.7 
202.5 
224.8 

1  Cost  per  capita  based  on  total  enrollment;  costs  of  physical  facilities  not  included. 

TABLE  VIII 

Teaching  Positions  Filled  by  Provisional 
Teachers  1953/54  - 1967/68  Pijbi  tc  Day  Schools 

Provisional 

-   Total  Number        Tntal  Nnmlwr 

School  Year 


1955/56 


1956/57   $  89.37 

1957/58   95.73 

1958/59   103.00 

1959/60    107.34 

1960/61   125.59 

1961/62   139.08 

1962/63   152.11 

1963/64   165.07 

1964/65   181.03 

1965/66    200.92 


1958/59 


1962/63 


-  Total  Number 

Total  Number 

Teachers 

Provisionc!  Teachers  Teachers 

as  %  of  Total 

  1,554 

9,643 

16.1 

  2,082 

10,178 

20.5 

  2,790 

10,779 

25.9 

  3,153 

11,302 

27.9 

 ■.   2,940 

11,881 

24.8 

  3,749 

14,142  . 

26.5 

available) 

  (no  data 

available) 

  2,793 

14,771 

18.9 

  2,370 

15,403 

15.4 

  2,429 

15,957 

15.2 

 2,301 

16,700 

13.8 

  2,273 

17,431 

13.0 

  2,494 

18,672 

13.4 

  2,563 

19,318 

13.3' 

Note:  Concentrations  of  Provisional  Teaehers  are  higher  in  the  Rural  Elementary 
Sehoois;  eoneentrations  after  the  mid-1950*s  are  highest  in  the  intermediate 
and  iiigh  sehoois,  running  above  the  system  average. 

Source:  Data  for  1953/54-1957/58,  inclusive:  Haywr>rd,  B,  Toward  Comprehensive 
Educational  Planning  in  Puerto  Rico,  Tabic  2  (DrpArtment  of  Education,  Hato 
Rey.  1958),  data  for  1961/62  et  seq:  Preliminary  Report  on  Enrollment  by 
Grade,  Level  and  Zone,  Classroom  teachers  by  Level  and  type  op  Certificate, 
First  School  Month  for  corresponding  years  compiled  by  Division  of  Statistics, 
O,  P.  E.  D. 
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Teaching  had  been  predicated  upon  a  set  of  communication 
patterns  operating  between  children  from  the  privileged  class  and 
teachers  from  similar  classes.  At  the  same  time,  many  features 
of  the  school  system  including  the  pre-1948  requirement  to 
teach  in  English  rather  than  in  the  Spanish  vernacular,  made  it 
extremely  difficult  or  even  impossible  for  children  from  lower 
class  backgrounds  to  survive  in  school.  Thus,  the  educability  of 
the  newly  incorporated  segments  was  relatively  low,  given  the 
nature  of  the  school  system  and  the  teaching  to  which  they 
were  being  exposed.  This  situation  was  further  aggravated  by 
several  other  tendencies  characteristic  of  the  period. 

Double  Sessions 

The  continued  use  of  double  sessions  as  a  means  to  ac- 
comodate the  increase  in  enrollment.s  meant  that  a  child  who  com- 
pleted elementary  school  in  double  sessions  received  only  half 
the  instructional  time  of  a  child  who  graduated  after  six  years 
of  a  full  program.  The  child  completing  sixth  grade  in  a  double 
session  school  had  received  instructional  hours  equivalent  to  those 
received  by  a  child  completing  third  grade  in  tlie  single  session 
school. 

The  problem  was  made  much  worse  by  the  tendency  for 
double  sessions  to  be  concentrated  in  "culturally  deprived"  com- 
munities. Thus,  those  children  who  required  more  time  to  meet 
minimum  performance  standards  were  given  the  least  amount  of 
time  and  other  resources  for  their  elementary  schooling. 

Teacher  Shortages 

There  was,  for  a  time,  an  over-all  decrease  in  the  quality  of 
the  teaching  staff  and  of  the  curriculum.  Tables  VIII  and  IX, 
showing  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  provisional  teachers 
( those  officially  defined  as  incompletely  prepared )  and  the 
unsatisfactory  levels  of  teacher  turnover,  illustrate  several  di- 
mensions of  the  problem.  The  demand  for  more  teachers  led 
to  a  decrease  in  levels  of  training  and  preparation  of  those  enter- 
ing the  profession.  The  salary  schedule  remained  low  in  an  era 
when  the  demand  for  educated  manpower  guaranteed  higher  pay- 
ing jobs;  at  the  same  time,  middle  class  income  expectations  in- 
creased, and  the  use  of  the  teaching  profession  as  a  temporary 
stepping  stone  to  other  employment  continued.  None  of  these 
factors  encouraged  teachci  retention. 
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Increasing  Educational  Costs 

There  was,  however,  a  steady  increase  in  educational  costs 
occasioned  by  these  development.^  In  the  first  place,  it  cost 
more  to  teach  tlie  clientele  of  tlie  public  schools,  whose  students 
were  coming  increasingly  from  homes  in  which  the  parents  were 
themselves  uneducated/"*  Furthermore,  the  expansion  of  educa- 
tional services  to  groups  witli  successively  lower  levels  of  living 
required  that  some  of  the  resources  of  the  public  schools  be  used 
to  offer  ancillary  ser\'ices  to  these  groups,  in  the  form  of  school 
lunch  programs,  distribution  of  shoes  to  the  needy,  transportation, 
and  scholarship  aid. 

PROGRAM  SOLUTIONS  TO  THE  PROBLEM 

Beginning  in  1960,  a  number  of  new  programmatic  solutions 
to  these  problems  were  initiated,  in  an  attempt  to  reverse  the 
trend  of  diminishing  returns  resulting  from  previous  strategies 
which  simply  multiplied  the  number  of  teachers,  classrooms,  and 
textbooks.  These  new  efforts  were  intended  to  increase  the  depth 
and  improve  the  quality  of  the  curriculum,  improve  tlie  training 
of  teachers,  and  widen  the  base  of  teacher  recruitment  via  pre- 
service  and  inservice  training  programs.  Amo'^g  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  are: 

The  ''Exemplary  SchooV 

Beginning  with  the  secondary  schools,  a  series  of  integrated 
objectives  and  guidelines  were  established  to  undergird  a  program 
which  would  serve  as  an  example  and  a  challenge  to  improve  the 
quality  of  education.  All  aspects  of  education  are  involved,  in- 
quality  of  education.  All  aspects  of  education  are  involved:  cur- 
riculum content  —  with  special  emphasis  on  other  than  traditional 
subject-matter;  staff  training  and  motivation;  school-community 
interaction  and  cooperation;  local  initiative  and  emulation;  and 
the  use  of  new  technologies  and  teaching  resources.  This  program 
acted  as  a  device  for  the  diffusion  of  a  minimum  level  of  acceptable 
service  throughout  a  mass  educational  system. 

Special  High  School,  Program 

The  Special  High  School  Program  was  designed  for  incor- 
porating new  standards  of  academic  performance  and  content,  and 
stimulating  creative  and  critical  thinking  in  the  secondary  school 

**  Compare  Tables  VI  and  VII  showing  indices  of  the  increase  in  enrollment  and 
per  capital  costs  in  the  public  schools  from  1956/57  to  1965/66. 
Failure  and  grade  repetition  rates  increased  to  the  point  where  over  half  ihe  chil- 
dren required  seven  years  to  eoniplete  elementary  school. 
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curriculum.  This  curriculum  permitted  able  students  to  accelerate 
their  progress,  doing  four  years  work  in  three,  and  permitted 
significant  reductions  in  class  hours  per  subject,  allowing  both 
teachers  and  students  to  devote  more  time  to  creative  activities. 
The  program  also  broadened,  deepened,  and  individualized  learn- 
ing by  providing  more  study  time' and  increased  hbrary  and  other 
study  facihties.  It  emphasized  making  basic  materials,  original 
sources,  and  the  like  directly  available  to  students.  Finally,  the 
program  emphasized  a  wide  variety  of  techniques,  including  the 
introduction  of  seminars  and  other  special  type.*;  of  class  organiza- 
tion. This  program  was  incorporated  into  the  Ford  Foundation 
Sponsored  Joint  Project  described  below. 

The  Joint  Project  in  Curriculum  Improvement  and  Teacher 
Education 

The  Joint  Project  in  Curriculum  Improvement  and  Teacher 
Education,  involving  the  Commonwealth  Department  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  School  of  Pedagogy  of  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico, 
was  partially  financed  by  the  Ford  Foundation.  In  addition  to 
further  development  and  testing  of  the  special  high  school  pro- 
gram discussed  above,  this  project  involved  a. new  teacher  training 
program  based  on  careful  selection  and  a  two  year,  half-time  ap- 
prenticeship which  provided  greater  contact  with  teaching  and 
with  pubhc  school  sudents  during  the  training  cycle.  Tlie  pro- 
gram's organization  permitted: 

-the  recruitment  of  more  able  students  into  the  pedagogical 
curriculum  by  offering  financial  and  other  incentives. 

— improved  self-selection  of  the  teaching  profession  via  the 
introduction  of  students  to  classroom  teaching  in  the  fifth 
rather  than,  the  eighth  semester  of  undergraduate  work. 

.  —improved  teacher  training  by  offering  four  semester  rather 
than  one,  of  practice  teaching  under  master  teachers,  and  by 
integrating  education  courses  more  completely  with  practice 
teaching. 

The  Joint  Project  has  served  as  a  model,  both  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  curiculum  improvement  to  the  entire  system  and  for  the 
expansion  of  the  pre-service  teacher  training  internship  program. 
The  expanded  program  began  in  Fiscal  Year  1968  aided  by  funds 
from  Title  III  of  E.S.E.A.^ 

^Thc  Joint  Project  devoted  considerable  attention  to  adequate  evaliinticn  of  its 
two  sub-projects.  Furthemore,  the  large  number  of  Title  I  projec'^  also  in- 
volved the  development  of  evahiation  procedures  and  applications.  Both 
experiences  have  been  significant  in  the  -^jvelopiuent  of  the  Department's 
present  program  evaluation  capability. 
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Pre-School  Education  Prograins  (Kindergarten  and  Head  Start) 
There  has  been  a  gradual  addition  of  kindergartens  to  public 
primary  schools,  beginning  in  the  urban  areas,  during  the  past 
decade.  Head  Sart  programs  have  been  developed  by  several 
agencies.  The  Department  of  Education  provides  Head  Start 
services  during  the  summer  months;  the  municipal  government  of 
the  city  of  San  Juan,  the  largest  urban  area;  the  Diocese  of  Ponce, 
covering  centers  in  several  municipalities;  and  the  Evangelical 
Church  of  Puerto  Rico,  which  provides  services  to  many  parts  of 
the  island. 

ESEA  Title  I 

Beginning  in  Fiscal  Year  1966,  the  Department  initiated  a 
wide  variety  of  programs  financed  under  Title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  to  improve  the  quality  of 
educational  services  to  disadvantaged  children.  All  school  dis- 
tricts in  Puerto  Rico  are  defined  as  being  eligible  for  Title  I  funds, 
inasmuch  as  low  levels  of  living  characterize  all  geographic  areas 
of  the  iskmd.  The  major  program  areas,  each  including  a  number 
of  projects,  are: 

—massive  Iprograms  of  inservice  teacher  training.  These 
programs  include  training  in  technique  and  special  training 
in.  specific  subject  matters  (English,  language  arts,  sciences, 
mathematics)  and  other  means  of  improving  teaching  quality. 

-the  expansion  and  diversification  of  educational  services: 
curriculum  enrichment,  and  regional  curriculum  development 
laboratories,  local  centers  for  study  and  supervision  for  in- 
service  teachers;  the  pre-schocl  programs;  projects  offering 
cultural  and  recreational  experiences,  programs  for  the  re- 
tarded and  the  gifted  child;  programs  for  recovering  high 
school  dropouts  in  late  adolescence  or  early  post-adolescence. 

-quantitative  improvements  through  an  increase  in  teaching 
hours.  This  involved  transportation  programs,  classroom 
construction,  recruitment  and  payment  of  substitute  teachers, 
and  the  use  of  specialist  teachers  (specializing  mostly  in 
English)  to  offer  a  fourth  hour  of  instruction  daily  in  schools 
organized  on  double  sessions. 

—projects  designed  to  provide  general  improvements  in  teach- 
ing conditions,  through  the  purchase  of  new  materials  and 
equipment,  innovations  in  teaching  technology,  classroom  de- 
sign and  organization,  etc. 
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Post-Secondary  Technical  Education 

Provision  for  post-secondary  technical  education,  through 
the  creation  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Institute  of  Techuiology,  offering 
two  year  courses  preparing  technicians  in  critical  fields. 


EDUCATIONAL  PLANNING  AS  A  SOLUTION 

The  Need-  for  Planning 

In  the  quarter  century  between  1940  and  1965,  the  Puerto 
Rican  economy  grew  at  a  rate  wliich  has  seldom  been  matched 
anywhere  in  the  world.  Annual  income  was  ten  times  greater  at 
tlie  end  of  this  period  than  at  the  beginning.  Expenditures  on 
public  education  were  twenty-five  times  greater.  Obviously,  such 
increases  in  rates  of  expenditure  cannot  continue.  However,  it 
'^'eems  equally  unacceptable  to  continue  to  leave  some  children 
without  schools,  to  continue  to  provide  only  half-time  sessions  for 
those  most  deprived  educationally,  to  continue  to  pay  teachers 
less  than  what  alternative  employment  pays,  and  to  continue  using 
inadequate  buildings  and  educational  materials. 

Educational  planning  in  Puerto  Rico  has  developed  in  re- 
sponse to  these  realities.  The  history  of  present  policies  and  pro- 
grams has  been  a  gradual  procesj  of  development  and  institution- 
alization of  planning  instrumentalities  and  of  organizations  with 
planning  responsibilities,  within  the  context  of  an  increasing  com- 
mitment to  medium  and  long-range  planning,  evaluation,  and  in- 
novation. 

Planning  and  planning-related  activities  were  developed  prior 
to  the  installation  of  a  fonnal  division  of  planning  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  Many  of  the  instrumentalities  actually  in  use 
were  developed  through  the  collaboration  of  the  Department  of 
Education  with  the  Plannning  Board  by  the  former  Superior  Coun- 
cil on  Education,  and  by  the  Committee  on  Human  Resources. 

The  Committee  on  Human  Resources 

The  Committee  on  Human  Resources  was  an  inter-agency 
committee  organized  in  1953  to  undertake  manpower  planning, 
as  a  part  of  economic  planning  efforts  diat  had  begun  half  a  decade 
earlier.  It  was  later  to  become  the  focus  of  the  Commonwealth's 
initial  attempt  at  systematic  social  planning.  The  Committees 
principal  published  work  in  the  area  of  educational  planning 
was  Puerto  Rico's  Manpower  Needs  and  Supply,  issued  in  1957. 
In  the  perspective  of  the  current  planning  effort  the  report  was 
significant  for  several  reasons: 
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—it  replaced  imprecise  aiul  hiv/.y  Jiolioiis  of  the  relalionslii]) 
between  the  output  of  the  sehools,  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
quahty  of  manpower  and  economic  progress,  on  the  other, 
with  specific  output  targets  and  schedules  of  re(|uirements. 

—it  established  a  major  link  between  economic  plaiming,  and 
educational  plaiuiiiig. 

—it  led  to  the  use  of  school  client-population  and  retention  rate 
forecasts  as  standard  instrumentalities,  and  slinnilated  a  series 
of  ijnprovements  and  refinements  in  the  methodology  of 
such  analysis. 

-it  stimulated  "o  immediate  attempt  to  raise  retention  rates. 

-it  pointed  up  the  need  to  develop  measures  of  the  (juality  of 
the  educational  product. 

-it  stimulated  the  Department  of  Education  to  make  its  first 
full  study  of  the  possibility  of  instituting  a  plaiming  unit  in 
the  Department,  and  to  begin  to  take  stock  of  problems  froju 
the  point  of  view  of  quantitative  plaiming  requirements. 


The  Office  of  Vcdagogieal  Research  of  the  Superior  Council 
on  Education 

During  the  period  of  its  existence,  1942-1966,  the  Office  of 
Pedagogical  Research  performed  a  series  of  studies  on  educational 
problems  which  helped  to  orient  educational  policy  and  which 
contributed  to  the  development  of  several  of  the  Commonwealth's 
educational  planning  instrumentalities,  especially  its  evaluation 
system.  The  work  of  the  fonuer  research  office  included:" 

— studies  of  the  characteristics  of  the  client  population  of  the 
schools  and  programs  for  adult  education. 

-direction  of  a  large  scale  program  for  the  elimination  of 
illiteracy 

-studies  in  the  language  arts,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
development  of  tests  of  reading  proficiency  and  achievement 

—studies  related  to  the  development  and  modification  of 
university  entrance  examinations,  and  student  achievement 
tests. 


^Tlie  reorganization  of  the  liiglier  edneational  stnietiire  in  1966  converted  tlie 
Couneil  into  a  body  dealing  exeliisively  with  higher  education  in  Puerto  Hic-o. 
The  research  offiee  was  transferred  to  the  University  of  Puerto  Uieo.  A  use- 
ful summary  of  the  original  office's  work  is  contained  in  Dos  decadas  dc 
investigaciones  Pedagogicas,  (Publieaeiones  Pedagogicas,  Ser.  2,  Num  27) 
Rio  Piedras»  1965,  published  by  the  Couneil. 
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—studies  of  the  effects  and  potentialities  of  radio  broadcasting. 

—studies  of  human  resources,  devoted  to  the  existing  supply 
of  college  educated  manpower  in  the  late  1950*s;  this  work 
was  closely  related  to  the  manpower  studies  perfonned  at  the 
same  time  by  the  Committee  on  Human  Resources. 

—projections  of  enrollment  in  public  and  private  elementary, 
secondary,  avid  higher,  educational  institutions. 

— j>  massive  study  of  the  Educational  System  of  Puerto  Rico. 
conuMissioned  by  the  Legislature  in  1958,  including  an  ex- 
haustive inventor)'  of  problems,  students,  staff,  curriculum 
content,  program  ser\'ices  and  the  organiz;ition  of  public  and 
private  education  at  all  levels. 

—enrollment  projections.  A  projection  of  enrollments  was 
included  in  the  1958  study  of  the  educational  system.  In 
1963/64,  a  series  of  enrollment  projections  were  prepared  in 
conjunction  with  the  Planning  Board  and  the  Department  of 
Education;  the  former  provided  the  official  projections  of 
population  which  the  enrollment  forecasts  used  as  a  point  of 
departure,  while  the  latter  adopted  the  proj  ;ctions  as  a  plan- 
ning basis.^ 


Current  Perspectives 

By  the  early  1960's,  then,  and  before  the  ciJtablishment  of  the 
Office  of  Planning  and  Educational  Development  in  1965,  the 
following  aspects  of  educational  planning  had  already  been  es- 
sayed in  Puerto  Rico 

8  Hie  tal)lcs  forecast  K^ule  by  grade  enrollincnts,  }(ra(lnate*v.  dropouts  and  cn- 
rollincMt  nitios  at  the  prc-.school,  elementary,  j»ecoiular^'  and  rnnversity  levels 
of  tlie  pnblie  and  aeeredited  private  .sehool  >y.stenis.  l-or  eaeh  of  tijcse  para- 
meters three  projeetions  were  aceepted  froni  mnong  a  larger  nnmber  of  e.d- 
culated  alternatives.  They  were  Selected  to  represent  mininnnn,  e.\peeted 
(official  polie>0,  :uk1  optimal  levels  of  service  ancf  output.  The  method  used: 
the  Planning  Boards  Official  population  projection,  ismuhI  in  1962»  was  the 
point  of  departure.  There  were  three  such  projections,  whose  niajor  differences 
resided  in  different  assumptions  concerning  emigration  and  its  effect  on 
demographic  size  .ind  eoinix)sition,  Beginning  widi  an  estimate  of  the  popula- 
tion of  six  year  olds,  an  initial  enrolhncnt  index  was  prepared  on  the  fusis  of 
historical  trends,  controlling  for  gr.ule  repetition  (in  the  first  grade  only). 
Retention  rates  were  then  applied  to  the  cstiuKite  of  first  grade  cnrolhhcnt 
in  order  to  derive  grade-by-grade  cnrolhncnts  and  statements  of  the  ninnbcr 
of  graduates.  Cunndative  retention  rates  for  eleuientary  and  secondary 
schools  in  five  brackets  were  calculated  to  cover  the  period  1965-  1980;  froni 
these,  i^pecifie  grade  rates  were  calculated  which  would  nieet  these  estimates. 
In  each  case,  three  projections  were  made.  Calculations  of  enrollment  ratios 
—  the  proiwrtion  of  tlie  school-age  poptdation  enrolled  at  each  level  —  were 
also  prepared  and  projected  as  a  check  on  the  forecasts  based  on  retention 
rates.  Separate  projections  for  university  enrollments  and  pre-sehoo!  eruoll- 
nicnts  were  also  computed, 
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—human  avsoiirce  analysis,  i.e.,  dclcnirining  the  need  for,  and 
supply  of,  persons  with  various  levels  and  types  of  education 
in  the  economy, 

—forecasting  of  enrollment,  retention,  graduation,  and  drop- 
out rates,  end  similar  projections. 

—individual  evaluation  by  means  of  achievement  tests;  this 
means  was  later  adapted  to  program  evaluation  requirements, 

— organization  planning,  leading  to  the  establishment  of  junior 
college  and  pre-scliool  installations,  and  later  to  the  develop- 
ment of  regional  administrative  offices  and  regional  insitutions 
for  teacher  training,  curriculum  development,  etc. 

— forecasting  of  teacher,  and  other  resource  availability  trends. 

—forecasting,  planning,  and  scheduling  of  school  construction. 

This  efiloresence  of  various  aspects  of  educational  planning 
i?rtivities  in  the  Commonwealth  had  several  isources.  In  part,  it 
reflecl>  organizational  specialization  In  a  very  large,  integrated, 
schooi  system."  Other  aspects  grew  out  of  a  basic  interest  in  eco- 
nomic planning,  forecasting,  and  programming  of  public-sector 
activitities  common  to  all  Puerto  Rican  jovennnent  agencies. 
Present,  also,  has  been  a  belief  in  planning  as  a  desirable  element 
of  pubhc  administration. 

However,  Ihe  principal  policy  jubtification  for  planning  today 
is  its  absolute  economic  necessity.  Without  successful  educational 
planning  Puerto  Rico  cannot  organize  and  d^itribute  its  limited 
educational  resources  in  a  fashion  which  wijl  meet  its  educational 
goals. 

Briefly  stated,  the  goals  of  our  planning  system,  deriving  from 
this  basic  policy  requisite,  are  to:''' 

—develop  procedures  which  will  allow  the  department  to 
evaluate  the  effect  of  actual  or  potential  educational  tactics 
(i.e.,  various  combinations  of  different  teaching  techniques 
and  teaching  equipment,  curricula,  physical  facilities,  forms 
of  school  organzation,  personnel  specialties  and  qualifications) 
upon  optimal  and  maximal  educational  outputs  (measured 
fundamentally  in  terms  of  actual  learnings,  and  retention  rate 
targets). 

9  Among  American  systems,  only  New  York  City's  is  larger. 

^0  Major  publie  speeches  of  llie  SeereLiry  of  Education  reflect  and  dei'.ribc  images 
of  the  well-educ.ited  citizenry,  which  are  actual  goals  of  the  school  system, 
but  which  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  brief  discussion. 
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—develop  procedures  which  will  permit  the  Department  to 
allocate  its  basic  resources  among  these  combinations,  in- 
creasing the  quahty  or  effectiveness  of  the  more  elastic  re- 
sources (e.g.,  teacher  quahfications,  etc.),  and  optimally  in- 
vesting the  less  elastic  resources. 

—develop  procedures  which  will  link  present  and  future 
schooling  to  present  and  future  parameters  of  the  society, 
economy,  and  polity  in  a  fashion  which  will  allow  people 
socialized  through  the  school  system  to  most  effectively  and 
rewardingly  adapt  to,  and  mold,  changing  socioeconomic 
circumstances. 

Office  of  Educational  Planning  and  Development 
The  Office  of  Educational  Planning  and  Development,  headed 
by  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Education,  was  organized  early  in 
1965.*^  It  is  charged  with  following  major  responsibilities: 

—advise  the  Secretary  of  Education,  and  the  directors  of  op- 
erational and  service  programs,  concerning  the  planning  of 
an  integrated  and  comprehensive  educational  policy. 

—perform  those  studies  {of  academic,  fiscal,  and  social  affairs) 
needed  to  systematize  and  implement  the  department's  plan- 
ning function,  and  to  develop  a  comprehensive  picture  of 
Puerto  Rico's  educational  realities. 

—collaborate  with  other  agencies  of  the  Commonwealth, 
especially  the  Planning  Board  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
in  formulating  long-range  development  plans  for  providing 
educational  services  in  harmony  with  Puerto  Rico's  actual 
neec's  and  resources. 

—program  the  utilization  of  the  Department's  fiscal  resources, 
including  both  capital  and  operational  expenditures*. 

—develop  a  system  of  continuous  evaluation  of  the  programs 
carrier'  out  by  the  Department  in  order  to  detennine  their 
educational  efficiency,  to  diagnose  and  identify  problems  and 
difficulties,  and  recommend  solutions. 
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As  mentioned  above,  planning  instniincntalitics  were  developed  and  c-fTeetivcly 
used  before  tins  organizational  innovation.  The  office  itself  had  been  reeoni- 
inended  in  a  series  of  eon.siihnnt  and  staff  reports  and  nienuminda  .stretching 
baek  almost  a  deeadr  These  doeiinicnts^  although  agreeing  on  the  desirabil- 
ity of  creating  such  an  organization,  did  not  coincide  as  to  the  specific  respon- 
sibilities it  would  assume.  Hut  the  actual  limiting  factors  on  these  prot)(>.sals 
were  (a)  finr«ncinl  and  personnel  linu'tations,  and  (b)  state  of-the-art  limits  on 
planning  in<^  ainientalitics.  T^e  best  known  studies  were  those  prcp;:rc(l  by 
Bcresford  I  aywaid  (Toward  Comprehensive  Dducationai  Planning  in  Puerto 
Rico,  n}58)  and  O.svnldo  H(Kir{gue/  Paeheco  (Some  Aspects  of  Educational 
Planning  in  Puerto  llico,  1963). 
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—develop,  compile,  analyze,  interpret  and  publish  statistical 
and  other  studies  concerning  public  education  and  educa- 
tional services. 

The  activities  of  the  Office  are  distributed  beween  two  sub- 
directors,  charged  respectively  with  responsibility  for  Economic 
and  Technical  Programming.  Three  units  (the  Evaluation  Divi- 
sion, the  Statistics  Division  of  Physical  Planning  of  Research)  are 
assigned  to  the  latter;  the  Budget  Division  of  Physical  Planning 
to  the  former. 

Division  of  Evaluation 

The  Division  of  Evaluation  traces  its  history  in  the  Depart- 
ment from  1928.  It  was  originally  organized  as  a  joint  operation 
of  the  Department  and  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico.  Is  first 
function  was  that  of  adapting  achievement  and  intelligence  tests, 
designed  and  standardized  in  the  United  States,  to  Puerto  Rican 
conditions.  Much  effort  was  devoted  to  develop  diagnostic  and 
vocabulary  tests  aimed  at  improving  the  teaching  of  English.  In 
fiscal  1938/39,  the  joint  service  was  reorganized  as  the  Bureau  of 
-Research  and  Statistics  of  the  Departn.cnt  of  Education,  empha- 
sizing again  the  use  of  standardized  tests.  Efforts  were  devoted 
to  the  development  of  reading  proficiency  examinations,  and 
measures  of  non-verbal  general  ability.  In  1949/50,  another  re- 
organization created  the  Office  of  Pedagogical  Research  and 
Statistics,  charged  with  the  development  of  educational  research, 
measuring  school  performance,  and  publishing  basic  statistics. 

In  1957,  the  Office  of  Evaluation  was  organized,  as  part  of 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Education,  continuing  the  emphasis 
on  the  development  and  application  of  standarized  tests.  In  1965 
it  was  transferred  to  the  new  Office  of  Planning  and  Development, 
and  its  functions  began  to  take  new  directions.  It  became  a 
general  evaluation  office,  charged  with  evaluating  all  of  the 
general  and  special  projects  of  the  Department.*-  Of  special  im- 
portance is  the  responsibility  of  carrying  out  the  evaluation  of  all 
projects  financed  in  Puerto  Rico  under  Title  I  of  PL  89-10.  This 
task  is  very  complex  since  all  Puerto  Rico  s  school  age  population 
is  considered  eligible  for  Title  I  project  funding,  so  that  the 
geographic  and  demographic  extention  of  Title  I  projects  include 
every  public  school,  sch(X)l  teacher,  and  pupil  in  the  island.  The 

12  Including,  for  example,  tlic  Ford  Foundation  projects  incMitioned  above.  Jhc 
new  orientation  is  refleeted  in  tlic  official  definition  of  responsibility:  "De- 
velop a(!e<iuate  instruments  for  deterniming  the  yield  of  tiic  effort  and  re- 
sources invested  in  the  department  s  programs,  measured  in  terms  of  school 
achicvcnient  and  other  incliees,  whieli  pmuil  the  assessment  of  the  product 
of  educational  activities  .  . 
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computer-based  system  being  developed  to  carry  out  this  evalua- 
tion forms  the  nucleous  of  the  general  data  system  which,  in  turn, 
is  one  of  the  essential  elements  of  the  Department's  overall 
planning  system. 

Statistics  Division.  The  present  Statistics  Division  was  origin- 
ally organized  to  compile  statistics  on  enrollment,  attendance, 
teacher  preparation,  and  other  factors.  The  information  was  used 
to  prepare  periodic  reports  and  special  quantitative  analyses.  The 
range  of  information  and  the  resources  available  to  the  division 
were  widened  considerably  under  Title  X  of  N.D.E.A.  It  also 
began  to  take  on  the  functions  of  short-range  enrollment  forecast- 
ing, adapting  various  long-term  enrollment  projections  originating 
in  other  government  agencies.^^  Its  present  development  target 
is  a  statistical  reporting  system  which  will  provide  a  flexible,  de- 
tailed basis  for  educational  plannuig. 

.  Diinsion  of  Phtjsical  Planning.  The  Division  of  Physical  Plan- 
ning (formerly  the  Division  of  School  Planning)  initially  emerged 
within  the  Personnel  office  of  the  Department  in  1948,  charged 
with  performing  an  inventory  of  physical  plant  as  part  of  a  Fed- 
eral project;  this  project  was  completed  in  1951  and  led  to  the 
creation  of  an  administrative  unit  in  1954.  Its  responsibihties 
were  the  location,  construction,  maintenance  and  custodial  care 
of  schools  and  other  physical  facilities.  There  was  no  provision 
for  research  and  innovation  in  school  design  ia  response  to  new 
educational  needs  and  techniques.  There  was  a  capabihty,  not 
systematized,  for  short  and  medium  term  projection  of  population 
concentrations. 

Division  of  Research,^^  created  in  1965,  was  charged  with 
the  development  of  a  program  of  educational  research,  coordi- 
nation of  all  sources  of  data  concerning  the  educational  situa- 
tion, and  the  performance  of  basic  analysis  for  the  elaboration 
of  educational  plans  and  programs.  Its  major  functions,  so  far, 
has  been  that  of  initiating  new  planning  projects,  new  research 
programs,  and  new  planning  instrumentalities. 

Budget  Division.  The  Budget  Division,  originally  located  in 
the  secretariat  for  Administrative  Services,  was  transferred  to 
Planning  and  Development  as  a  means  to  more  effective  resources 

^^Thc  defunct  Commit  tec  on  Human  Resources,  the  Research  Office  of  the  defunct 
Higher  Council  on  Education,  and  tlie  Planning  Board. 
Research  on  education  in  Puerto  Rico  is  performed  by  two  organizations  in  addi- 
tion  to  the  Oepartiiient:  the  Center  for  Pedagogical  Research  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Puerto  Rico,  and  tlie  Social  Science  Research  Centc;  of  the  University's 
College  of  Social  Science.  Within  the  Department  of  Education,  a  separate 
office  of  research  related  to  vocational  education  has  been  established. 
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programming.  In  the  overall  planning  picture,  this  Division,  along 
with  the  Office  of  the  General  Manager,  fonns  the  focus  of  the 
proposed  program-budgeting  and  cost-accounting  system.  These 
are  essential  elements  of  the  total  planning  scheme  which,  taken 
together  with  the  curricular  and  behavioral  measures  of  the 
Evaluation  Division,  will  permit  the  assessenicnt  in  detail  of  alter- 
native combinations  of  educational  inputs. 

The  "Statements  of  Educational  Needs/*  1965 

Soon  after  its  establishment,  die  Office  of  Planning  and  De- 
velopment issued  the  "Six,  Eight,  and  Ten  Year  Statements  of 
Educational  Needs,"  a  set  of  schedules  of  resource  requirements 
for  meeting  some  of  the  classic  educational  goals.  These  state- 
ments served  to  drive  home  again,  the  same  two  points: 

—the  inadequacy  of  existing  resources. 

—the  even  greater  inadequancy  of  existing  programs^"* 

The  statements  were  relatively  simple:  Tlie  *offieiar  projeetion  of  enrollmenth 
in  tlie  elementary  and  seeondary  schools*  provided  in  1964  h\*  tlie  Superior 
Coiineil  on  Edneation  was  used.  Tlic  number  of  additional  teaeliers  and 
elassrooms  reciuired  to  providt*,  a  full-time  seliool  day  and  school  year  for  all 
students  in  the  elementary  and  seeondary  seliools  were  then  calculated.  The 
increments  required  were  stated  in  terms  of  four  factors,  i.e.,  requirements 
to  meet  the  increase  in  enrollmeui,  to  eliminate  half-scssion.s,  to  eliminate 
interlocking  sessions,  and  to  eliminate  teaelicr  absences  (substitute  teachcTs). 

Requirements  to  provide  a  minimum  quality  of  instnictiori  for  all  schools, 
based  on  the  standards  of  service  used  in  the  Exemplary  Schools,  were  also 
stated.  These  requirements  were  stated  in  term  of  additional  teaehers,  other 
personnel,  and  faeilities  needed  for  pre-sehool  programs,  inserviee  teaeher 
training  time,  program^  for  slow  ana  advanced  students,  programs  of  art, 
musie,  theater,  physical  education,  library,  auxiliary  personnel,  and  facility 
renovation.  These  statements  were  made  in  terms  of  annual  increments  of 
teaehers  and  elassrooms. 

Calculating  from  projections  of  income  accruing  to  the  Department,  the 
number  of  years  necessary  to  add  enough  resources  to  meet  these  minimum 
targets  was  estimated  to  be  ten  years. 


CHAPTER  2 

Tke  Information  and  Evaluation 
Planning  Systems 
A  1968  PERSPECTIVE 

Organization  of  the  secretariat  for  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment thus  grew  out  of  the  recognition  that  the  resources  available 
for  education  were  not  adequate  to  meet  the  needs.  From  the 
previous  account,  it  is  clear  that  a  great  deal  of  planning  had  pre- 
ceded this  recognition,  had  in  fact  helped  to  bring  it  about.  As 
previously  noted;>Nthis  was  not  the  first  time  the  idea  of  a  planning 
secretariat  had^ccurred  to  any  one.  It  was,  however,  the  first 
commitx'iient  by  a  Puerto  Rican  Secretary  of  Education  to  a  major 
attempt  to  solve  the  educational  problem  by  means  of  planning, 
research,  and  development.  As  such,  it  involved  more  than  merely 
an  organizational  unification  of  what  previously  were  somewhat 
independent  elements  of  a  potential  planning  system. 

A  substantial  analysis  not  only  of  the  problem,  but  also  of 
some  of  the  required  elements  of  a  solution,  preceded  this  organ- 
izational step.  If  planning  were  to  lead  to  a  reallocation  of  re- 
sources, in  a  form  which  would  yield  more  educational  output  per 
unit  of  investment,  what  would  have  to  be  done?  First,  the 
product  of  the  educational  system  would  have  to  be  defined  and 
measured.  Second  the  major  kinds  of  educational  investment 
would  have  to  be  defined  and  measured.  Finally,  the  significant 
relationships  between  various  investments,  or  inputs  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  its  outputs,  or  products,  would  have  to  be  discovered,  so 
that  by  shifting  resources  from  one  use  to  another  an  improvement 
in  ouput  could  be  predicted. 

The  products  (outputs)  of  a  school  system  are  its  graduates 
and  dropouts.  These  are  not  too  hard  to  count,  but  in  addition  to 
their  numbers  we  need  to  know  something  about  their  character- 
istics. We  need  to  know  how  much  they  have  learned,  how  em- 
ployable they  are,  how  much  they  can  earn,  what  kinds  ot  parents, 
what  kinds  of  persons,  they  become.  None  of  these  are  unim- 
portant, none  are  easy  to  define  or  to  measure.  A  system  for  eval- 
uating these  characteristics  of  graduates  and  drop-outs  is  clearly 
needed  as  part  of  a  planning  process,  but  what  kind  of  a  system 
would  it  be?  Formulating  a  complete  answer  would  obviously 
take  forever,  but  partial  answers  are  not  hard  to  find.  Reading 
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ability,  mathematical  ability,  knowledge  of  science  and  the  hu- 
manities, and  vocational  skills  are  certainly  some  of  tho  outcomes 
we  expect  from  school  attendance.  Measuring  instruments  avail- 
able for  some  of  them  were  already  built  into  our  evaluation 
systems;  others  could  be. 

Economic  returns  from  investment  in  education  had  been 
measured  by  T.  \V.  Schultz  and  his  students.  Citizenship,  parent- 
hood, and  personality  are  harder  to  define,  and  have  not  been  as 
systematically  measured  as  have  economic  characteristics,  nor 
have  they  been  (}uantitatively  treated  as  products  of  education. 
In  principle,  however,  this  is  possible,  and  in  fact  we  know  quite 
a  bit  about  relationships  between  years  of  schooling  and  voting 
behavior,  number  of  ehildvon  per  family,  children's  success  in 
school,  personal  interests,  social  activities,  and  consumption 
patterns. 

To  summarize,  Puerto  Rico  had  made  a  start  in  measurinu 
its  educational  output.  We  would  have  to  develop  our  evaluation 
I  system,  initiate  local  studies,  like  those  ol'  T.  W.  Schultz,  and  de- 

I  sign  otlier  kinds  of  student  follow-up  studios  and  social  surveys. 

[  Some  of  the  major  inputs  of  the  educational  .system  are  easy 

5  to  define.  Teachers,  classrooms,  hooks,  buses,  arc  easy  to  count 

'  and  not  too  hard  to  characterize.  Students  are  much  more  difficult 

to  eharaetevize,  partly  because  they  enter  school  at  an  age  when 
]  testing  is  not  as  routine  as  it  later  becomes  Programs  are  harder 

{  to  specify  —  even  if  they  are  defined  in  such  terms  as  students, 

]  teachers,  facilities  —  partly  because  time,,  and  temporal  as  well 

:  as  spatial  order,  must  be  considered  along  with  these  other  com- 

'  ponents.  One  of  our  immediate  practical  problems  in  relation  to 

I  inputs  was  the  lack  of  a  cost-accounting  system,  not  only  in  Puerto 

*  Rico,  but  elsewhere  in  educational  institutions.  Since  money- 
^  cost  is  one,  and  a  vital,  common  denominator  of  educational  inputs, 
j  cost  accounting  was  obviously  an  indi.spen.sable  element  of  a 

planning  complex. 

!  Anothej'  requisite  was  .some  system  of  measuring  the  effect  of 

home,  class  and  community  on  the  learning  potential  of  a  student. 

*  We  know  from  the  Coleman  report  and  other  data  how  important 
!  this  infliuence  is,  and  it  is  obviously  important  to  have  an  in- 
dependent measure  of  it  if  the  effects  of  schooling  and  the  eduea- 

.  tioiial  effects  of  home  and  community  arc  to  be  disentangled. 

*  The  essential  elements  of  a  successful  educational  planning 
I  system,  one  which  actually  results  in  more  efficient  education,  were 
I  not  fully  defined  at  the  time  the  Plaiming  and  Development  Sec- 
I            retariat  was  organized  in  1965.  They  may  never  be.  We  did  at 

that  time,  however,  recognize  the  need  for  the  following  neces- 
sar)',  if  not  sufficient,  components  of  such  a  system: 
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—an  expanded  capability  for  achiovenient  and  attitude  testing. 

—local  studies  of  economic  returns  to  education, 

—continued  analysis  of  the  occupational  requirements  of  the 
economy. 

—extension  of  human  resources  methodoloi^v  to  non-economic 
roles. 

—systematic  studies  of  such  input  categories  as  students, 
teachers,  buildings,  didactic  equipment  and  materials,  and 
programs. 

—cost  accounting. 

-computer  capacity  sufficient  to  include  and  inter-relate 
tlie  data  systems  implied  above. 

—mathematical  models  which  could  simulate  the  educational 
system  and  be  used  for  resource  allocation  and  research 
guidance. 

—a  continuing  research  program. 

The  rest  of  this  chapter  describes  the  approximate  stage  of  de- 
velopment reached  in  the  above  areas  at  the  time  the  Compre- 
hensive Planning  Project  began.  The  material  is  presented,  not 
in  the  logical  order  of  the  preceding  list  of  requirements,  but  in 
terms  of  how  these  requirements  were  met  organizationally. 


THE  INFORMATION  AND  EVALUATION  SYSTEM 
General 

The  computer-based  educational  information,  evaluation,  and 
analysis  system  is  the  central  tool  in  the  Department's  scheme 
for  planning.  This  system  addresses  itself  to  two  basic  objectives: 

—it  helps  define  the  major  problems  concerning  learning  and 
teaching  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  aids  in  evaluating  and  designing 
programs  of  action,  which  will  resolve  these  problems. 

—it  assists  in  determining  the  most  rewarding  pattern  of  dis- 
tributing Puerto  Rico's  budgetary  and  educational  resources. 

With  its  computer  servant,  this  system  is  designed  to  put 
information  about  educational  problems  and  possible  solutions 
to  them  at  the  disposition  of  planners  and  policy  makers  and, 
eventually,  in  the  hands  of  any  interested  person.  A  complex  in- 
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strument,  it  is  a  means  for  bringing  together,  in  a  single  frvjme- 
work,  many  types  of  data  and  analytie  routines. 

The  basic  components  of  the  system  deal  with  the  major 
elements  of  the  educational  process.  The  system  provides  histoid 
ical  infonnation  and  projections  concerning  the  present  and  fnture 
conditions  of: 

—pupils. 

—staff  personnel. 

—facilities. 

—programs  (curricula  projects;  administrative,  staff,  and  an- 
cillary services). 

—finances. 

In  cooperation  witli  oUier  Conunonwealtli  agencies,  the  sys- 
tem incoq)orates  information  which  helps  set  goals  for  the 
public  school  system  by  determining  .some  of  the  educational 
requirements  of  the  society  concerning: 

—population. 

—the  structure  of  the  economy  and  its  manpower  needs, 
—personal  incomes  and  productivity. 

This  new  capability  widens  the  range  of  the  dialogue  in  which 
planners  may  engage.  The  Educational  Data  Processing  Center, 
in  replacing  existing  manual  methods  of  data  storage,  retrieval, 
and  analysis,  makes  many  kinds  of  planning  economically  feasible. 
The  system  considerably  shortens  calculation  time,  and  makes 
possible  relatively  complex  data  analysis  at  an  acceptable  level  of 
cost.  It  will  operate  as  an  analysis  arid  evaluation  adjunct  to  field 
experiments,  or  as  a  pure  simulation  tool. 

It  will  assist  in  managing  the  Department  of  Education  s  many 
and  complex  routine  operations  and  in  making  diem  more  efficient. 
But  its  most  important  function  is  that  of  increasing  educational 
effectiveness.  Here,  the  system  is  a  means  to  help  us  determine 
the  best  strategies  of  teaching  and  learning,  and  the  way  in  which 
we  must  organize  staff,  students,  and  material  to  support  the.se 
strategies.  As  such,  it  is  an  instrument  —  albeit  not  the  only  in- 
strument —  which  can  effectively  address  itself  to  such  questions 
as: 

How  many  students  must  we  educate  in  the  future?  What  should 
be  the  content  of  the  curricuhn?  What  kind  of  teacher  should 
teach  it?  In  what  way  should  he  or  she  teach?  To  whom?  How 
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tnuch  of  each  subject?  How  much  student  and  teacher  time 
should  be  devoted  to  each  objective?  When?  In  which  schools? 
How  7nuch  money  shouUl  he  spent  on  teachers  salaries  in  a  given 
year?  On  scholarships  for  teachers  or  students?  On  classrooms? 
On  auxiliary  instructioml  equipment?  On  books?  Which  books? 
Which  teachers  merit  promotion?  How  best  can  the  abilities  and 
skills  of  teachers  in  service  he  maintained  and  developed?  What 
should  they  learn? 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that,  while  such  questions  can 
be  answered,  the  answers  will  satisfy  only  those  who  accept  the 
premises  underlying  the  calculations.  What  these  premises  can 
include  is  in  turn  dictated  by  the  conceptual,  informational,  and 
analytical  apparatus  available.  The  development  of  an  information 
and  planning  system  is  a  program  for  extending  the  kinds  of 
answers  that  can  be  given  the  above  questions  and,  thus,  to 
widen  the  group  willing  to  accept  these  answers.  One  measure 
of  a  planning  system  is,  thus,  the  acceptability  of  the  answers 
it  can  provide. 

Organization  of  the  System 

Basic  data  are  collected  from  schools,  district  offices,  and  other 
operating  units,  and  transmitted  to  the  computer  center.  The 
infonnation  system  operates  in  terms  of  several  subsystems,  each 
with  its  integral  procedures  for  data  collection,,  storage,  and  re- 
trieval. Separate  information  systems  exist  for  staff,  pupils,  facil- 
ities, programs,  and  finances,  and  the  computer  system  is  or- 
ganized to  make  it  possible  to  interrelate  infonnation  from  them. 
Data  extracted  from  the  pupil,  staff,  program  and  finance  files  will 
tell,  for  example,  which  students  are  enrolled  in  a  specific  course 
or  project,  how  well  they  are  doing,  and  how  much  it  costs 
provide  these  services  for  them. 

As  noted  above,  the  initial  development  of  the  computerized 
evaluation  system  responded  in  part  to  tlie  need  to  evaluate 
Title  I  projects.  The  initial  development  of  the  financial  informa- 
tion system,  was  partially  in  response  to  the  need  to  meet  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  accounting  requirements  concerning  projects 
and  activities  developed  under  PL  89-10.  Since  these  are  priority 
requirements,  the  system  will  not  reach  its  full  capacity  to  assist 
the  general  planning  process  during  its  first  few  years. 

Pupil  Infokmation  Subsystem 

This  is  the  most  important  and  tlie  largest  file  of  data.  After 
the  establishment  of  the  system,  this  subsystem  will  contain  in- 
formation on  all  children  who  attend  public  .schools.  Head  Start, 
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and  other  pre-school  programs  in  Puerto  Rico.  At  present  this 
file  merely  identifies  children  through  a  student  number.  In  the 
future,  it  will  be  expanded  to  include  items  of  information  found 
desirable  in  order  to  meet  the  basic  puiposes  of  the  file,  which 
are  to; 

—replace  the  cumulative  record  card  currently  kept  on  school 
children,  by  including  information  on  grades,  standard  test 
scores  and  performance  on  other  test  instruments,  medical 
examinations,  attendance,  and  other  pertinent  factors, 

—provide  infonnation  to  assess  those  elements  of  the  childs 
out-of-school  experience  which  have  significant  effects  on 
learning  in  school.  This  includes  information  such  as  the 
occupation  and  income  of  the  child's  parents,  residence,  place 
of  birth,  and  characteristics  of  his  home  and  community. 
This  identifies  the  child  as  a  member  of  a  household,  about 
which  vital  information  will  be  stored  elsewhere. 

-provide  information  in  a  way  which  ^jcnnits  the  Depart- 
ment to  compare  the  achievement  of  the  child  with  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  other  children  in  his  community  and 
school  district,  and  with  any  other  person  who  attends  or 
has  attended  public  schools. 

—provide  information  on  the  curricular,  co-curricular,  extra- 
curricular, and  supplementary  education  programs,  to  which 
the  pupil  has  been  exposed*  and  the  projects  in  which  he  has 
participated. 

—provide  an  identification  number  so  that  we  can  follow  the 
child  s  career  if  he  moves  from  school  to  school  and,  through 
infonnation  concerning  employment,  income,  and  jobs  after 
he  leaves  school. 

When  extended  to  include  follow-up  data,^  this  file  will  en- 
able us  to  tell  what  the  actual  pay-off  of  the  school  is.  It  will  tell 
us  the  amount  and  kind  of  schooling  completed,  the  actual  learn- 
ing that  took  place,  the  individuals  subsequent  history  of  jobs 
held  and  income  received.  This  file  will  also  permit  us  to  tell 
what  influences,  both  in  the  school  and  out  of  the  school,  affect 
the  achievement  of  children.  These  data,  in  turn,  will  permit  us 
to  evaluate  and  manage  programs,  projects  and  staff. 

Apart  from  its  aid  to  planning,  this  information  system,  if 
properly  used,  offers  unique  opportunities  for  the  educational  and 

1  TIic  program  or  educational  context  files,  and  the  project  files  are  discussed 

below. 

2  Integration  with  Employment  Service  files  is  oiie  possibility;  with  a  proposed 

Commonwealth  Household  Data  Bank  is  another. 
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career  guidance  of  each  student.  It  would  be  an  element  in 
actually  making  possible  the  individual  treatment  of  students 
which  is  so  highly  recommended  in  theory  and  so  little  observed 
in  practice. 

What  the  pupil  file  will  not  do  by  itself  is,  among  otlier 
things,  to  extend  the  scope  of  student  experience,  or  the  limits 
of  educational  psychology.  Its  usefulness  will  still  be  limited  by 
what  we  put  in  it,  and  this  in  turn  will  be  limited  by  what  we  are 
able  to  do  for  the  student  and  what  we  are  able  to  get  from  him 
in  the  way  of  infonnation.  We  have  no  present  plans,  foi'  example, 
to  systematicaU;^  v^ary  the  order  in  which  educational  tasks  are 
assigned,  or  the  amount  of  time  given  each  subject,  or  the  rewards 
and  punislunents  impinging  on  the  student. 

Staff  Information  Subsystem 

This  system  will  operate  with  data  concerning  each  of  the 
active  teachers,  principals,  supervisors,  and  technical  personnel 
in  the  school  system.  At  the  present  time,  payroll  data  for  all  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Education  has  been  automated; 
later,  more  complete  information  will  be  included,  at  least  for  pro- 
fessional and  semi-professional  personnel.  The  purposes  of  the 
file  are  to: 

—replace  existing  record-keeping  procedures. 

—establish  a  basis  for  the  assignment  and  scheduling  of 
teachers,  taking  into  account  teacher  skills  and  preferences, 
the  availability  and  location  of  physical  facilities,  and  the 
needs  of  different  segments  of  the  student  body. 

—provide  information  on  the  programs  and  projects  which  the 
staff  member  serves. 

—provide  information  concerning  the  actual  functions  per- 
formed by  teachers  and  other  personnel,  and  the  amount  of 
time  devoted  to  these  activities,  in  order  to  facilitate  cost- 
accounting. 

—provide  information  which  permits  planners  to  compare 
the  effectiveness  and  performance  of  teachers  (and  other 
personnel)  for  various  significant  characteristics  (sucli  as 
training,  experience,  social  and  economic  status,  classroom 
style),  as  well  as  to  discover  other  characteristics  which  are 
of  significance  for  tliese  purposes.  It  will  also  permit  the 
development  of  this  information  in  a  fashion  which  yields 
conclusions  concerning  the  kind  of  teacher  best  suited  for 
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effectively  teaching  students  of  different  backgrounds  and 
for  making  teacher  assignments  on  this  basis. 

-.provide  information  for  the  fonnal  evahiation  of  the  per- 
formance of  individual  teachers,  and  of  the  programs  and  proj- 
ects in  which  they  have  participated. 

—provide  information  which  will  pemiit  ]>lanners  to  forecast 
the  need  for  the  various  skills  required  by  the  department, 
their  future  availability  and  the  best  means  for  training  pres- 
ent and  new  staff  to  meet  these  demands. 

Like  the  pupil  information  system,  the  ultimate  role  of  the 
staff  data  a-*  "-aratus  is  that  of  a  tool  for  assessing  the  concrete 
costs  and  gains  of  the  school  system,  placing  emphasis  on  the 
kind  of  staff  member  who  gets  the  job  done  best.  Its  most  im- 
portant contribution  lies  in  finding,  for  example,  the  kind  of 
teacher  and  the  kind  of  teaching  which  is  most  effective,,  and 
the  number  of  such  people  who  will  be  needed.  Its  information 
will  also  have  great  value  both  in  (1)  determining  those  ])olicies 
concerning  selection,  training,  promotion,  assigimient,  and  career- 
rewards  which  are  best  suited  to  encouraging  the  most  effective 
teaching  and  in  (»2)  deciding  where  and  how  to  channel  invest- 
ments in  the  professional  staff  of  the  i)ublic  school  system. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  student  file,  the  kind  and  quality  of  the 
inputs  will  determine  the  actual  value  of  the  staff  file.  In  order 
to  record  what  teachers  actually  do,  for  example,  we  will  need 
observation  systems  not  now  in  operation.  And  in  ordor  to  know 
what  a  teacher  ought  to  do,  we  will  need  conceptur.l  systems  still 
to  be  developed. 

Facilities  Information  Subsysteni 

The  data  processing  center  will  also  store  information  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  facilities  available,  their  location,  and  their 
distribution  among  operating  schools.  This  will  include: 

—basic  fixed  capital,  i.e.,  the  location,  type,  construction  ma- 
terials, and  cost  of  existing  classrooms,  lunchrooms,  lecture 
halls,  offices,  and  those  under  construction.  As  the  design  of 
classrooms  in  use  becomes  more  flexible  and  adapted  to  new 
curricula  and  teaching  methods,  the  need  for  up-to-date  in- 
formation on  this  type  of  facility  becomes  more  acute. 

—built-in  school  equipment  (laboratory  and  shop  facilities, 
and  other  fixed  instructional  aids  and  materials),  their  loca- 
tion, capacity,  age,  cost,  and  utilization. 
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—movable  and  non-consumable  instructional  equipment  and 
materials  (books,  films,  tape  recordings,  projectors,  type- 
writers, computer  terminals,  typewriters,  etc):  their  teni- 
porar)'  location,  cost,  utilization,  age  and  type. 

Two  separate  dimensions  are  used  in  identifying  the  location 
of  a  facility.  First,  there  is  a  code  number  which  locates  the  site 
of  the  equipment  -  a  fixed  point  in  space.  Second,  there  is  a 
code  number  which  allocates  the  ecjuipment  to  an  operational 
school  unit,"  in  the  same  fashion  that  staff  and  students  are  as- 
signed to  operating  schools,  according  to  a  master  file  which 
the  data  system  constantly  maintains  up-to-date. 

As  processed  through  the  evaluation  and  accounting  systems, 
this  information  will  he  used  to  project  and  appraise  the  location  or 
relocation,  selection  and  acquisition  of  the  entire  physical  ap- 
paratus employed  by  the  Department  of  Education.'  The  ac- 
counting system  will  ii^e  it  as  the  basic  property  inventorv  file. 
This  assemblage  of  data  will  hiform  plaimers  as  to  what  facilities 
are  available,  or  not  available,  in  specific  places,  to  specified 
groups  of  students  and  teachers.  It  will  help  discover  what  facil- 
ities will  be  needed  in  each  district  and  at  each  school  site,  de- 
cide how  best  to  schedule  the  use  of  existing  plant,  and  determine 
future  sites  for  schools.  Thus,  it  may  be  more  readily  decided 
what  kind  of  facilities,  in  what  quantity  and  at  what'  cost,  are 
needed  to  meet  future  demands  and  to'  replace  obsolete  equip- 
ment. This  information  subsystem  will  also  provide  periodic 
reports  on  the  construction  of  new  plant  and  the  acquisition  of  nev/ 
equipment.  Furthermore,  decisions  concerm*ng  the  design  and 
selection  of  physical  facilities  can  he  made  on  the  basis  of  a  com- 
plete evaluation  of  the  educational  effectiveness  of  various  types 
of  facilities. 

Drawing  upon  the  files  concerning  facilities,  staflF,  students, 
and  programs,  for  knowledge  of  the  exact  utilization  of  facilities  - 
by  whom,  in  what  kind  of  combination  with  curricular  elements 
and  programs,  for  knowledge  of  the  exact  utilization  of  facilities- 
is  a  basic  step  in  the  process  of  evaluating  the  educational  ef- 
fectiveness of  these  operations.  The  same  process  will  also  yield 
concUisions  as  to  the  cost  of  such  operations.  This  will  pennit 
us  to  answer  such  questions  as:  What  kind  of  laboratory  and 
classroom  equipment  obtained  the  best  results?  Which  books  or 

3  An  "Operating  School"  is  defined  as:  a  single  school  environment  eoinprisini'  a 
prine»pal,  a  group  of  teachers  responsible  to  that  principal,  and  a  group  of 
students  responsible  for  attaining  the  ob|cetives  Dutlincd  by  the  teachers 
Generally,  this  single  organiziitional  unit  utilizes  the  facilities  of  a  given 
school  plant;  generally,  also,  these  facilities  are  located  at  the  same  site 
However,  several  siicli  units  may  use  tlic  sanic  plant,  and  one  school  may 
utilize  facilities  at  more  than  one  site. 
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combination  of  books  made  available  lo  students  in  a  given  grade 
in  a  given  type  of  classroom  organization  were  most  efFective  in 
assisting  tbeir  leaniing  to  read  or  write  or  master  tbe  content  of 
specific  subject  matter? 

It  is  important  to  remembe"  tbat,  altbougb  the  analytical  pro- 
cedures make  it  possible  to  sta''  M  in  dollars  and  t5ie  effective- 
ness  in  terms  of  learning  and  oiuor  benefits  ol\a  given  kind  of 
facility,  tbe  facility  is  not  being  assessed  alone.  What  is  reallv 
being  assessed  is  the  use  of  a  specific  type  of  e(iuipment  or  plant 
feature,  in  comlrnation  with  a  certain  kind  of  teacher,  in  combina- 
tion with  a  certain  kind  of  teaching  technique,  in  combination 
with  certain  program  elements.  The  evaluation  system  treats  edu- 
cational strategies,  not  isolated  factors, 

■PuocnAM  Infoumationt  Subsystem 

In  order  to  analyze  and  evaluate  the  degree  to  which  factors 
in  the  educational  environment  contribute  to  educational  pro- 
gress, it  is  necessary  to  specify  cl  .^ly  tbeir  components  and  the 
costs  related  to  them.  This  includes  all  activities,  curricular  and 
other\vise,  performed  directly  for  students,  as  well  as  those  activi- 
ties carried  out  in  support  of  such  operations.  With  respect  to 
certain  programs  the  information  developed  for  this  purjiose  will 
include: 

—what  was  done  to  and  for  each  student. 

—how  it  was  done,  where  it  was  done,  by  whom. 

—how  much  it  cost  to  do  it  in  money  and  in  time. 

—what  the  intended  effect  was  of  these  services  and  activities. 

—what  was  the  actual  educational  effect  of  these  activities 
(this  will  require  using  a  carefully  elaborated  set  of  evaluative 
procedures  and  patterns) 

This  concept  of  program  information  includes  all  of  the 
planned  elements  of  the  educational  environment,  not  only  the 
subject  matter  course  offerinti),  but  also  services  whose  facilita- 
tion of  learning  may  be  relat^yely  indirect.  Full  development  of 
this  sub-system  will  require  the  joint  use  of  three  important 
elements  of  the  data  system:  a  file  concerning  the  content  and 
evaluative  procedures  of  each  project  funded  in  Puerto  Rico 
under  Title  I  of  P.L.  89-10,  a  file  component  of  the  pupil  data 
system  which  describes  courses,  and  the  cost-ceiuers  of  the  ac- 
counting system.  These  subsystems  are  decribod  below. 
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Curricula.   Currently,  the  information  system  can  classify 
some  825  courses.  This  information  is  coded  in  such  a  way  as 
indicate  the  prog.uui  area,  grade,  level,  and  subject  matter  of  the 
course.^  Thus,  the  computer  can  report: 

—which  courses  a  student  has  taken, 
—where  and  when  they  were  taken, 
—who  taught  them  to  him. 

Further  elaboration  of  the  system  will  add  cetrain  details: 

—how  the  subject  was  taught  when  there  are  different  syllabi, 
textbooks,  etc.,  for  the  same  course  (for  example,  the  "new" 
secondary  school  physics) 

—a  statement  of  the  objectives  of  each  curriculum  element, 
and  of  the  evaluation  procedui*cs  established  to  test  the  degree 
to  which  learning,  and  other  aspects  of  student  performance, 
meet  these  objectives. 

It  will  also  be  possible  to  calculate  the  costs  associated  with 
these  curricular  components. 

Projects.  This  component  of  the  program  information  system 
was  originally  designed  to  provide  the  data  needed  to  evaluate 
the  60-odd  projects  funded  under  Title  I  of  PL  89-10.  It  can  be 
expanded  to  include  the  base  for  evaluating  any  project  organized 
by  ihe  Department,  for  example,  the  **Guide  District"  effort  and 
its  sub-projects,  funded  under  Title  III  of  the  federal  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  ict.  This  file  remains  a  separate  ele- 
ment because,  given  the  scope  of  many  projects,  ••^cessary  to 
be  able  to  evaluate  the  project  as  a  whole,  rail  ^n  merely 
the  activities  which  compose  them;  it  is  also  necessary  to  meet 
Federal  reporting  requirements  conceniing  Title  L  Data  available 
through  the  file  will  equip  the  Department  to: 

—determine  the  degree  to  which  the  goals  of  each  project 
are  fulfilled, 

—assess  the  effects'  of  each  project  on  teaching  and  learning. 
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These  arc  tlic  23  major  program  areas  covered  in  tlic  curriculum: 

;  Kindergarten  Fine  Arts  Adult  i^ducfthon 

I  Mathematics  Schools  of  Music  Tcchnic»il  Education 

!  Spanish  ■  School  Theater  Trades  and  Craft 

English  Mentally  Retarded  Industrial  Arts 

'  French  Gifted  Students  Agriculture 

Q  Science  Physical  Education  Commercial 

Social  Studies  Acrospicc  Education  Home  Economics 

Health  &  Hygiene 

Tliesc  programs  nm  the  full  range  from  pre-school  to  post-secondary  levels. 
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—find  the  costs  of  each  project. 

—compare  the  cost  and  the  effectiveness  of  different  projects. 

This  will  be  accomplished  by: 

—comparing  the  facilities,  staff,  pupils,  and  costs  involved  in 
a  given  project  with  those  involved  in  comparable  units  not 
receiving  special  treahnent. 

—comparing  facilities,  staff,  and  pupils  participating  in  one 
project  with  those  participating  in  another. 

—comparing  the  effects  of  different  projects  upon  comparable 
sets  of  facilities,  staff,  and  pupils. 

In  its  final  form,  this  file  will  specify  items  of  information  — 
themselves  actually  stored  in  other  files  of  the  system  —  needed 
to  evaluate  and  control  a  specific  project.  The  project  file  will 
store  only  the  data  needed  to  identify  and  describe  the  project 
itself.  Basic  parameters  include  the  objectives,  activities,  and 
duration  of  the  project;  the  districts,  schools,  staff  and  students 
participating,  the  source  and  amount  of  funds  involved,  and  the 
norms,  standarized  tests,  questionaires  and  other  techniques  used 
in  evaluating  the  project. 

!  Finances.  There  are  two  objectives  for  the  establishment  of 

'  a  computer-based  financial  information  system.  These  are: 

—developing  a  financial  management  information  system  for 
'  :  budgeting  and  accounting  purposes  within  the  Department 

I  of  Education/' 

I  —instituting  a  basis  for  cost  analysis,  and  benefit-to-cost 

j  studies,  of  the  educational  activities  carried  out  by  the  D'^- 

j  partment  of  Education. 

Meeting  these  objectives  requires  that  the  financial  manage- 
;  ment  and  reporting  system  developed  for  budgeting  and  account- 

ing purposes  be  organized  so  as  to  facilitate  program  costing 
\  and  evaluation  at  the  same  time.  In  order  to  this,  the  data  sys- 

I  tem  is  being  elaborated  to  provide  information  on: 

I  —financial  transactions,  providing  accountability  for  all  dol- 

•  lars  received  and  spent 

\  — v/hat  has  been  acquired  or  performed  through  the  expendi- 

j  ture  of  these  dollars.  This  implies  the  capability  of  relating 

O   1  ^  As  mentioned  in  our  discussion  of  the  development  of  planning  instrumentalities, 

[  this  new  fiscal  management  and  reporting  system  was  initially  developed 

partly  in  response  to  flie  need  to  jueet  certain  reporting  requirements  of  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education. 
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these  financial  and  accounting  data  to  the  specific  items  of 
information  processed  through  the  systems  concerning  pupils;^ 
staff,  facih'ties,  and  programs.  This  capacity  tells  the  planner: 

-what  was  done  with  the  money,  e.g.,  how  many  books  were 
bought,  who  used  them,  in  what  program. 

—what  were  the  educational  effects  of  this  consumption  of 
resources. 

All  of  the  Department's  accounts  have  been  reclassified  in 
order  to  implement  these  reporting  requirements.  The  diverse 
accounting  and  financial  control  responsibilities  of  the  organiza- 
tion were  centralized  under  a  single  comptroller. 

A  system  design  involving  seven  subsystems  for  tlie  pro- 
cessing and.  circulation  of  information  was  adopted.  These  com- 
puter "packages"  cover: 

-Appropriations  and  Accounts  Payable 

—Payroll 

—Inventory 

—The  General  Ledger 

— FiXv  S  ^jL^sets 

—Accounts  Receivable 

—Cost  Responsibility  Centers 

Basic  information  in  cost-responsibility  centers  will,  as  the 
system  becomes  fully  developed,  include: 

—a  center  designation  for  each  program  component,  project, 
and  activity  undertaken  within  the  department. 

-a  time  budget  for  major  program  activities  and  system 
inputs.  The  most  important  of  these  will  state  the  proportion 
of  working  time  devoted  by  various  personnel  categories  —  to 
specific  program  components,  and  task  functions.  Time  can 
further  be  used  as  an  input  factor  by  itself,  in  constructing 
indices  of  levels  of  service.  Measures  of  the  time  spent  by 
staff  members  on  various  functions  can  be  translated  into 
percentages  of  salary,  in  order  to  perform  uniform  cost 
analysis. 

Summary.  The  ultimate  aim  of  this  program  information 
system  is  to  be  able  to  treat  all  of  the  identifiable  activities  of 
the  department  in  the  same  fashion  as  the  model  sketched  in 
these  pages  for  evaluating  and  costing  Title  I  Projects.  The 
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major  objective  of  program  information  is  benefit-cost  anal\'sis, 
to  the  extent  that  such  analysis  is  possible  in  education.  Insofar 
as  different  approaches  to 'achieving  the  same  objectives  are 
being  tried,  program  evaluation  will  permit  us  to  measure  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  such  alternative  approaches  to  major  educational 
goals.  Information  concerning  costs  will  yield  a  concrete  way  of 
comparing  programs,  according  to  the  amount  of  money  expended 
per  unit  of  output.  It  will  also  be  po.ssible  to  measure  the  per- 
formance of  operational  units  -  schools,  classrooms,  districts  - 
on  the  same  programs. 

This  sounds  very  impressive,  and  in  the  long  run  this  system 
should  yield  impressive  results.  Yet  there  are  several  caveats,  dis- 
cussed in  greater  detail  in  Chapter  3.  For  example,  the  greatest 
danger  is  the  temptation  to  try  to  measure  everything,  correlate 
everything,  and  simulate  everything.  As  for  the  "long-run  '  aspect 
of  the  system's  productivity  -  some  perspective  on  how  long 
this  may  take,  is  provided  by  repeating  some  of  tlic  questions 
educational  planners  face,  e.g., 

-what  should  be  the  goals  of  the  system? 

-what  should  be  the  priorities  among  goals? 

-what  shall  we  do  for  children  who  are  not  learning? 

-what  shall  we  do  for  Johnny  today? 


EDUCATIONAL  SIMULATION  MODELS  AND 
THE  PLANNING  SYSTEM 

After  examining  many  educational  simulation  models,  of  vari- 
ous types,  the  Puerto  Rican  Department  of  Education  concluded 
that  implementation  of  any  but  the  simplest  kind  would  require 
data  which  were  not  available  and  which  it  would  take  much 
time  and  .money  to  obtain.  In  consequence  a  very  basic  type  of 
simulation  model  has  been  programmed  for  the  computer  with 
the  intention  oif  elaborating  it  as  additional  data  become  available. 

The  sub-systems  of  the  presenl  ^nodel  are: 

—a  student-flow  and  enrollment  model. 

^a  staff  requirements  model. 

—a  facilities  requirements  model. 

—an  educational  costs  model. 
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Each  of  these  sub-models  consists  of  a  set  of  procedures,  or 
computer  programs,  by  means  of  which  some  future  hypothetical 
state  of  the  school  system^'  can  be  simulated.  The  student  flow 
and  enrollment  model,  for  example,  consists  of  procedures  for 
calculating  the  future  enrollment  of  ear-h  grade,  given  the  num- 
ber of  students  entering  the  first  grade  and  a  schedule  of  promo- 
tion, grade-repetition,  drop-out  and  re-entry  rates.  New  entrants 
to  the  first  grade  are  calculated  by  the  computer  from  population 
data  as  a  by-product  of  this  sub-model  and  the  educational  com- 
position of  the  out-of-school  population  is  also  calculated  as  a 
by-product  of  this  sub-model.  These  data  provide  a  tie-in  with  a 
computerized  manpower  demand  model  of  the  Puerto  Rico 
Planning  Board. 

The  staff  and  facilities  sub-models  first  calculate  teacher  and 
classroom  requirements  based  on  student  flows,  and  on  assumed 
pupil-teacher  and  pupil-classroom  ratios.  These  ratios  can  be 
separately  set  for  various  school  levels,  various  types  of  school 
organization,  and,  in  principle,  for  aii)'  part  of  the  school  system 
which  might  have  special  needs.  Requirements  for  non-teaching 
staff  and  for  non-classroom  facilities  are  currently  calculated  as 
derivatives  of  teacher  employment  and  class-room  use,  but  a 
slightly  more  elaborated  model  could  calculated  them  directly 
from  student  flows.  Costs  are  for  the  present,  as  calculated  froin 
salary  and  construction  cost  -schedules  and  other  price  lists.  Com- 
pletion of  the  cost  accounting  system  will  make  possible  more 
sophisticated  cost  estimates.  * 

The  present  model  does  nothing  that  was  not  done  before, 
except  to  combine  in  automatic  sequence  calculations  which  were 
previously  performed  separately.  The  advantages  of  combining 
and  computerizing  these  calculations  is,  nevertheless,  very  great. 
We  can  do  in  an  hour,  at  a  cost  of  a  hundred  dollars,  what  used  to 
take  years  to  do,  at  a  cost  of  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars.  Certain 
estimates  generated  by  the  model  bad  been  made  only  once  before, 
because  of  the  cost  in  time  and  money.  They  can  now  be  repeated 
whenever  anyone  wants  to  introduce  a  new  assumption,  or  an  im- 
provement in  the  baseline  data.  In  an  hour  it  is  possible  to  deter- 
mine what  the  implications  of  the  change  are  for  a  great  variety  of 
factors  and  for  any  time  in  the  future  wliere  assumptions  are 
desired. 

It  is  important  to  stress  that  the  infomiation  obtained  from 
the  model  depends  upon  the  assumptions  fed  into  it.  Some  of 
these  are  not  very  doubtful  -  for  example,  that  birthrates  will 

«  Of  the  public  day,  ixnd  private  accredited,  schools'. 
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continue  to  follow  the  gradual  downward  trend  of  the  last 
twenty  years,  that  teachers  salaries  will  continue  to  increase.  None 
of  these  are,  of  course,  certainties  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
Wlien  to  quantify  these  assumptions,  as  we  must  and  specify 
exactly  how  much  a  given  rate  will  change,  we  are  sure  to  be 
at  least  slightly  wrong.  But  the  pur[X)se  of  the  model  is  not  to 
predict  the  future.  It  is,  rather  to  tell  us  how  much  difference 
something  that  might  happen  next  year  would  make  in  the  future, 
if  it  happened.  This  is  specially  important  for  happenings  which 
PTC  subject  to  policy  decision.  The  real  puipose  of  the  model  is  to 
tell  policy  makers  explicitly  what  will  happen  if  they  do  this  or 
that,  making  whatever  assumptions  seem  reasonable  about  what 
else  will  also  happen. 

While  the  present  model  is  very  simple  and  unpretentious  it 
can  be  elaborated  in  a  number  of  directions.  It  can,  for  example, 
be  made  more  precise  and  sophisticated  either  by  improving  his- 
toric data  series  or  by  improving  the  detail  and  accuracy  of  cost 
accounting,  achievement  testing,  economic  forecasting,  demo- 
graphic analysis,  or  other  parts  of  the  model.  The  model  can  and 
will  be  progressively  disaggregated  by  geographic  region,  by 
educational  subject  matter,  by  class  of  student,  and  in  many  other 
ways.  We  can  also  build  in  new  aspects  such  as  achievement  test 
scores,  using  historic  averages  by  age,  sex,  social  class,  school 
level,  subject  matter,  or,  if  desired,  using  assumptions  rather  than 
historic  data.  If  we  do  this,  our  present  model  will  become  an 
output/effectiveness  function'  model  by  de.Hnition,  but  one  of  a 
veiy  primitive  kind,  not  the  kind  one  usually  thinks  of  as  belong- 
ing to  this  class. 

A  true  output/effectiveness  function  model  should  contain 
some  assumptions  based  on  educational  theory.  The  one  in  use 
presently  in  Puerto  Rico  does  not.  If  this  model  tells  anything 
about  the  effect  of  pupil-teacher  ratios  on  pupil  achievement  it  will 
describe  only  what  was  programmed  into  it  in  the  first  pjace.  This 
is  true  of  any  model  in  the  sense  that  once  the  axioms  of  a  mathe- 
matical system  are  written,  everything  that  will  ever  be  discovered 
in  that  system  is  already  implied.  A  true  (and  good)  output  ef- 
fectiveness function  model  is  like  a  good  mathematician.  It  will 
discover  new  implications  derived  from  basic  assumptions.  How- 
ever, the  model  in  use  in  Puerto  Rico  will  do  that  only  in  a  trivial 
sense.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  some  true  knowledge  about 
the  relationship  of  certain  educational  inputs  to  student  achieve- 
ment, our  model  could  estimate  the  cost  and  some  of  the  benefits 
of  improving  achievement  levels  by  means  of  these  relationships. 

A  discussion  of  types  of  models  for  educational  planning  appears  below,  as 
Appendix  3. 
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PLANNING  INSTRUMENTALITIES  AND 
THE  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  INFORMATION  SYSTEM 

The  immediate  products  of  the  information  system  —  after  the 
information  is  processed  —  are  evahiations,  analyses,  projections, 
reports  and  .studies,  i.e.,  planning  instrumentalities'  actually  used 
in  the  formulation  of  policies.  These  planning  instruments  inte- 
grate materials  provided  by  the  Department's  information  and 
analysis  system  with  data  and  analyses  provided  by  other  execu- 
tive departments. 

The  planning  instruments  in  operation  are  listed  and  l)riefly 
described  below.  Taken  together,  these  instrumentalities'  con- 
stitute the  planning  system  as  it  actually  operates,  or  as  it  will 
operate  when  planning  instruments  now  under  development  be- 
come fully  operational, 

In  summary,  these  aspects  of  the  planning  system  are: 
—Bookkeeping  and  routine  reporting 
—Basic  analyses  of  costs 

—Manpower  requirement.s,  and  economic  growth  projections 
—Projections  of  student  flow  and  enrollment 
—Estimates  of  the  availability  of  staff  and  facilities 
—Cost  projections 

—Projections  of  departmental  revenue 

Bookkeeping  and  Routine  Reporting 

Reports  on  the  operational  and  financial  status  of  the  principal 
components  of  the  educational  system  are  issued  periodically  or 
upon  demand.  They  can  be  generated,  for  any  significant  unit  or 
level  of  organization,  i.e.,  for  Puerto  Rico  as  a  whole,  by  regions, 
districts,  school  or  classrooms.  Topics  covered  by  these  reports  in- 
clude: facilities  under  construction  and  dates  of  availal)ility;  con- 
dition of  facilities;  transactions,  transfers,  loans,  acquisitions  and 
inventories  of  equipment  and  facilities;  equipment  and  operating 
school  utilization;  master  staff  or  student  rosters;  project  status, 
progress  and  evaluation  reports;  test  scores,  grade,  and  other 
meaures  of  pupil  perfonnance;  pupil  report  cards  and  transcripts 
of  record,  budget  status,  utilization  of  funds  and  fund  availability; 
payrolls,  and  personnel  records  and  certifications;  staff  qualifica- 
tion lists,  and  so  forth.  These  reports  will  be  used  for  guidance 
and  control  of  all  departmental  operations. 
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Basic  Cost  Analysis 

Periodic  factor  cost  reports  will  be  generated,  when  installa- 
tion of  the  new  accounting  system  is  complete.  These  will  include 
costs  for  each  of  the  major  educational^inputs,  e.g., 

—Costs  per  student,  per  teacher,  per  facility,  or  per  program 
or  function 

—More  detailed  breakdowns  of  costs  by  factor  or  organiza- 
tional level  (e.g.,  costs  per  secondary  school  teacher,  or  costs 
per  secondary  school  teacher  in  selected  districts) 

—Costs  for  a  combination  of  any  of  these  factors 

Manpower  Analysis 

Responsibility  for  analyzing  the  manpower  needs  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  economy  lies  with  the  Bureau  of  Economic  and  Social 
Analysis  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Planning  Board.**  The  Planning  Board 
forecasts  the  growth  of  the  Puerto  Rican  economy,  and  its  com- 
ponent sectors  and  industry  groups,  using  an  input-output  model 
of  the  economic  system.  Growth  patterns  can  be  translated  into 
manpower  requirements  by  projecting  the  occupational  composi- 
tion of  each. industry  group;  total  demands  in  each  occupational 
group  can  be  obtained  by  summing  the  employment  projections 
for  the  occupation  in  all  industries.  Recent  procedural  and  con- 
ceptual refinements  allow  the  Planning  Board  system  to  project 
employment  for  about  100  selected  occupations  in  roughly  the 
same  number  of  detailed  industries. 

The  projected  detailed  occupational  needs  of  the  economy  can 
then  be  translated  into  estimates  of  the  educational  levels  required 
to  sustain  the  desired  level  of  productivity.  Given  this  educa- 
tional profile,  which  will  be  required  of  the  men  and  women  in 
the  labor  force,  output  targets  may  then  be  derived  for  the  vari- 
ous educational  programs. 

Manpower  planning  yields  several  guidelines  and  targets  for 
the  educational  system: 

-a  set  of  output  levels  which  should  be  reached  by  the  various 
educational  programs  by  a  certain  date  in  order  to  provide  a 

^  At  present  this  link  to  human  resourees  phinning  is  the  only  formnlly  developed 
tie  between  tlie  edueational  planning  system  and  planning  for  other  soeial 
sectors;  as  sueh,  it  is  tlie  only  elahorated  articulation  between  educational 
and  societal  objectives. 

The  General  Development  Plan,  another  long-range  planning  instrument, 
provides  background  orientation  for  the  Economic  Development  model  and 
public  sector  activity.  It  is  a  general  scheme  setting  forth  probable  trends 
in  population  growth,  national  product,  national  income,  and  similar  aggregate 
measures  of  the  economy,  projected  10  years  in  the  future.  The  Development 
Plan  also  provides  some  guidance  to  the  private  sector. 
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labor  force  with  specified  levels  of  educational  achifevement. 
At  present,  it  is  possible  to  specify  needed  outputs  from  the 
regular  day  schools,  the  adul;  ^ucation  program,  the  special 
programs  for  post-adolescen^  and  young  adult  high  school 
dropouts,  and  the  post-secondary  institutions. 

--Personnel  for  Vrogram  Targets,  In  the  case  of  the  relatively 
limited  number  of  occupations  and  occupational  clusters 
where  the  school  system  and  related  institutions  actually  offer 
training,  it  is  possible,  to  translate  the  manpower  requirements 
into  specific  program  targets  stated  in  terms  of  numbers  of 
specially  trained  personnel.^  These  are  targets  for  the  Tech- 
nological Institute,  the  colleges  and  universities,  and  —  to  a 
limited  extent  —  the  vocational  high  schools  and  the  work- 
study  programs  for  dropouts.  The  effectiveness  of  this  type 
of  planning  for  craft  and  sub-professional  levels  in  limited 
because  those  trained  in  the  vocational  schools  often  find  em- 
ployment at  higher  levels  or  in  other  trades  and  crafts. 

Projections  of  Studeni'  Flow,  and  Service  Requirements 

These  include:  projections  of  student  flow,  of  the  educational 
characteristics  of  the  population,  and  of  the  demand  for  educa- 
tional services  (teachers,  classroom,  facilities  and  teaching  ma- 
terials). The  nature  of  these  projections  and  forecasts,  and  the 
methodology  employed  in  making  them  have  already  been  de- 
scribed in  our  discussion  of  the  basic  educational  system  simula- 
tion model. 

Estimates  of  Availability  of  Staff  and  Facilities 

Estimates  of  the  future  availability  of  staff  and  facilities  are 
required  to  complement  projections  of  the  need  for  these  ele- 
ments. These  are  in  the  form  of  simple  forecasts  of  the  number 
and  type  of  teachers  and  other  staff,  classrooms  and  other  fixed 
plant  and  teaching  materials  which  will  be  available  each  year 
within  the  forecast  period.  In  the  case  of  teachers,  these  are  based 
on  trends  in  the  enrollments  of  schools  of  education;  in  the  case 
of  buildings,  on  construction  schedules  and  capital  improvement 
budgets.  Such  forecasts  are  not  meant  to  be  fully  comprehensive, 
detailing  the  complete  list  of  possible  item3  in  the  future  resource 
inventory  of  the  Department  of  Education.  Ratlier,  these  are 

^One  of  the  hoped-for  benefits  of  the  infomiation/evaliiation  system  will  be  an 
increase  in  our  ability  to  relate  tlie  various  kinds  of  schooling  and  other  educa- 
tional exneripnces  to  effectiveness,  levels  of  skill  in  given  occupations,  and  upon 
the  transferability  from  one  set  of  skill  to  another.  This  in  turn  will  increase 
the  responsiveness  of  educational  planning  and  programs  to  manpower  needs. 
The  research  base  for  this  type  of  analysis  will  come  from  the  use  of  the  Edu- 
cational Information  System  with  data  from  other  sources  to  follow  up  the 
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relatively  long-range  forecasts  concerning  the  availability  of  the 
most  imi>ortant  items,  based  on  fairly  simple  extrapolations 
from  the  current  situation,  and  simulating  the  effect  of  various 
policy  alternatives.  Short-range  availability  forecasts  which  proj- 
ect no  more  than  a  year  or  two,  will  be  made  in  greater  detail 
in  conjunction  with  the  routine  scheduling  and  rej>ortiHg  functions 
the  information  system.  Either  type  cf  forecast  can  l)e  made 
tor  various  organizational  levels  of  the  Department. 

Cost  projections  forecast  the  dollar  implications  of  meeting 
the  projected  demand  for  teachers,  classrooms,  etc.  The  proce- 
dures for  arriving  at  cost  estimates  are  discussed  al)0\'e,  in  the 
context  of  the  system  simulation  "model  for  forecasting  student 
flows  and  service  requirements. 

Projections  of  Depahtmental  Revenue 

Using  data  from  the  Puerto  Rico  Planning  Board,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  and  from  sources  in  the  Federal  Govennent,  short, 
medium,  and  long-range  projections  are  made  of  the  funds  avail- 
able for  education.  Detailed  short  and  medium  range  projection 
procedures  are  currently  being  developed,  as  part  of  the  Common- 
wealth Four  Year  Development  Plan,  itself  a  central  instnnnent- 
ality  in  coordinated  planning  for  all  public  agencies.  These  pro- 
cedures yield  working  estimates  of  the  yearly  availability  of  funds 
•o  the  Department  of  Education.^^ 


10  Long  range  projections  will  depend  on  rough  assumptions  coneerning  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  govcnmicnts  total  estimated  revenue  among  competing  pro- 
grams^ !25^^4i?lS  education. 
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Long  Range  and  Skorl  Term  Goals  of 
Educational  Planning  in  Puerto  Rico 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  COMPREHENSIVE 
PLANNING  PROJECT 

This-  was  a  federally  sponsored  pilot  project  including  six 
states  and  Puerto  Rico.  Its  purpose,  at  the  federal  level,  was  to 
stimulate  planning  by  State  Departments  of  Education.  Each  of 
the  states  in  the  project  was,  of  course,  unique  in  its  history  of 
educational  planning,  its  planning  needs,  and  its  strategy  for 
meeting  these  needs.  In  three  way*;  Puerto  Rico  was  perhaps 
more  advanced  in  educational  planning  than  most  of  the  states, 
(1)  in  contrast  to  all  states  except  Hawaii,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  directly  administers  its  school  system,  (2)  Puerto 
Rico  has  more  of  a  history  of  economic,  social  and  physical  plan- 
ning than  most  states,  and  (3)  Puerto  Rico  has  a  relatively  large 
school  age  population  and  a  smaller  per  capita  tax  base  than 
any  state. 

For  Puerto  Rico,  tl/*^  Comprehensive  Planning  Project  was  an 
opportunity  to  take  stocK,  to  ixiyiyesa  our  planning  status.  The  posi- 
tive results  of  this  effort  are  expressed  above;  the  negative  re- 
sults are  discussed  below.  Taken  by  itself,  the  preceding  exposi- 
tion of  our  planning  for  planning  sounds  impressive.  In  relative 
terms  this  impression  is  justified.  There  are  not  many  states,  nor 
many  countries,  that  are  as  far  along  in  educational  planning  as 
Puerto  Rico.  In  terms  of  solving  the  problem,  however,  of  actualh' 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  educational  system  by  means  of 
systematic  foresight,  there  is  a  long  way  to  go.  A  powerful  set 
of  planning  instruments  is  being  developed.  One  of  our  problems 
is  to  complete  them,  which  in  some  areas  will  take  a  long  time. 
We  will  never,  for  example,  satisfactorily  measure  the  product  of 
the  educational  system,  in  all  of  its  significant  aspects.  But  this 
is  not  all.  The  system,  elaborate  as  it  sounds,  is  not  conceptually 
complete,  as  will  soon  be  apparent. 

No  more  is  needed  to  expose  our  feet  of  clay  than  to  attempt 
to  set  forth  the  objectives  of  our  planning  rfFort.  So  far  we  have 
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expressed  them  in  tcnnv  ''more  han^  for  a  buck/'  We  want  a 
planning  system  that  \Vii!J  give  us  more  education  per  dolhir  in- 
vested. But  what  kind  of  an  educational  "bang"  do  we  want?  Some 
[>ossibilities  have  been  suggested.  A  more  productive  labor  force, 
l)etter  citizens,  better  parents,  better  personal  lives.  Who  can 
define  these  things,  even  ilw  first,  unless  dollar  value  is  taken  as 
the  sole  criterion?  Obviously,  the  same  labor  force  is  not  equally 
productive  of  cars,  roads  and  houses,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
health  services,  education,  art  and  music  on  the  other.  While  no 
society  can  get  along  without  some  of  all  of  these,  the  proportions 
can  vary  enormously  and  the  kind  of  labor  force  desired  will  vary 
equally  much.  With  this  as  a  starter,  it  is  clear  that  defining 
educational  goals  for  citizenship,  parenthood,  and  personal  life 
is  no  snap. 

So  as  not  to  get  lost  in  this  mire  (and  there  are  ways  of 
reaching  compromises  on  such  issues)  suppose  an  operational 
agreement  on  the  educational  product  was  reached.  All  that 
would  be  needed  to  know  would  be  how  many  years  of  each 
course  —  English,  Spanish,  mathematics,  social  studies,  science  and 
vocational  —  would  produce  this  product  at  minimum  cost;  at 
wat  age  and  in  what  order  these  courses  should  be  given;  by 
what  kinds  of  teachers;  in  what  kind  of  space,  using  which  educa- 
tional materials  and  devices.  In  principle,  data  systems  and  ana- 
lytical capacity  have  been  established  which  will  enable  study 
of  these  matters;  however,  data  is  obtainable  only  on  what  exists 
in  the  system,  and  not  even  on  all  of  that.  It  is,  of  course  pos- 
sible to  develop  a  research  program  which  would  extend  the  range 
of  these  data.  The  agency  is  actually  doing  so;  but  encounters  the 
fact  that,  after  a  century  of  ssytematic  research  on  learning  there 
is  as  much  difference  as  they  is  agreement  about  basic  theor)',  and 
the  study  of  education  is  at  least  a  century  behind  the  study  of 
learning,  in  the  formulation  of  theory. 

A  MODEL  OF  THE  PLANNING  PROCESS 

But  enough  has  been  said  to  make  the  point.  If  we  had  to 
wait  for  complete  knowledge  on  even  the  most  important  aspects 
of  educational  goals  and  educational  theory  before  we  could  plan 
for  education,  we  might  wait  forever.  Fortunately  we  do  not. 
Educational  planning  will,  among  other  things,  gradually  help 
us  to  perfect  our  knowledge  of  educational  goals  and  educational 
theory.  We  do,  however,  need  at  least  a  provisional  statement  of 
our  planning  objective,  of  where  we  are  going,  a  statement  that 
will  provide  more  guidance  than  merely  to  say  we  want  a  more 
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efficient  educational  system.  We  can  make  such  a  provisional 
statement  by  combining  what  we  know  about  our  educational 
goals  with  what  we  know  about  planning.  We  can  state  educa- 
tional planning  goals  partly  in  planning  terms.  While  this  does 
not  solve  tlie  problem  it  does  enable  us  to  keep  on  working  to- 
wards an  apparent  solution.  Tliis  is  all  that  humans  can  ask,  or 
at  least  all  that  they  ever  get. 

There  are  many  ways  of  stating  educational  goals  in  plan- 
ning terms.  Almost  every  planner  would  have  his  favorite  method, 
differing  slightly  from  others.  All  such  formulations  have  much  in 
common,  however,  and  the  planning  model  we  have  developed, 
adapted  from  one  previously  published  by  Herbert  Simon,  is 
paralleled  in  most  of  its  essentials  by  others. 

In  this  conception  the  planning  process  consists  of  six  basic 
components,  ordered  into  three  phases.  These  steps  need  not  be 
taken  in  die  order  listed;  the  order  is  based  upon  logical  necessity 
rather  than  time  sequence. 

Intelligence 

This  refers  to  the  stage  of  planning  in  which  the  problem 
area  is  being  studied  and  clarified.  The  notion  of  ^'intelligence* 
is  borrowed  from  military  parlance,  in  order  to  emphasize  what 
is  actually  done:  the  transfonnation  of  raw  information,  gathered 
in  terms  of  a  set  of"  essential  information  requirements,  into  pro- 
cessed information,  so  as  to  be  useful  for  certain  ends.'  The 
planner  must  examine  existing  infonnation,  and  establish:  proce- 
dures for  organizing  aad  analyzing Jt,  and  for  filling  information 
gaps.  On  the  basis^'of  this  research,  an  analysis  of  the  situation  is 
developed  and  goals  for  action  are  formulated.  General  policy 
guidelines  are  also  suggested. 

Design  of  Operational  Alternatives 

Priorities  between  goals  must  be  established.  Courses  of 
action,  and  specific  programs  which  could  solve  the  problem  must 
then  be  designed.  In  addition,  designs  for  evaluating  the  effects 
of  these  programs  must  be  prepared. 

Resource  Allocation 

The  proposed  courses  of  action  must  be  translated  into  state- 
ments of  the  costs  attendant  upon  each  possible  course.  Available 
resources  must  be  assessed,  in  the  light  of  the  needs  implied  by 
the  program  design.  It  is  also  important  to  design  instruments 
which  will  measure  the  possible  benefits  and  benefit/cost  ratios 
of  each  alternative,  in  order  to  determine  which  of  the  possible 
alternatives  yields  the  greatest  benefits. 
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Choice 

The  alternative  courses  of  action,  and  their  implications  as 
to  resource  allocation  ar.d  acquisition, and  possible  benefits,  must 
then  be  discussed  and  a  selection  made  among  the  alteniatives. 

Implementation 

Although  iiot  properly  a  part  of  the  planning  process,  im- 
plementation is  here  included  in  order  to  emphasize  the  need 
for  close  interaction  between  planners  and  other  administrators. 

Evaluation 

Evaluation  should  be  a  continuous  process.  Means  and  in- 
stniments  needed  to  measure  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of 
the  educational  tasks  must  be  designed  and  employed.  The 
findings  of  evaluation  must  be  fed  back  into  the  revision  of  the 
plan  and  its  implementation. 

Like  all  such  models,  this  one  represents  an  ideal  and,  there- 
fore a  long-range  objective.  It  is  to  be  used  as  a  set  of  direction 
finders  and.  guide  posts  rather  than  as  a  blueprint  for  the  con- 
stniction  of  a  planning  system.  The  reasons  for  this  view  become 
apparent  if  one  ma'  '^s  an  attempt  to  use  such  a  model  as  an 
actual  blueprint. 

Begin,  for  example,  with  intelligence  and  consider  how  to 
organize,  budget,  and  staff  to  get  it.  No  reflection  is  required  to 
recall  that  what  we  know  about  any  significant  educational  prob- 
lem is  as  nothing  in  relation  to  our  ignorance  of  it.  Intelligence,  in 
one  sense,  requires  a  research  program  that  will  last  until  the 
end  of  the  world.  But,  even  the  immediate  problem  of  assembling 
what  is  known  about  any  signficant  educational  issue  poses  a 
formidable  task.  In  time,  organizations  like  ERIC  vAW  gradually 
make  this  problem  more  manageable.  Most  nations  do  not  now 
have  the  resources  required  to  assemble  all  relevant  information 
on  many  problems  of  physical  science  and  technology,  areas 
where  data  gathering  and  synthesis  are  far  better  than  the  pros- 
pects in  educational  data  are  likely  to  be  for  a  century. 

Analysis  of  each  of  the  boxes  would  lead  to  similar  results, 
but  let  us  take  only  one  more  to  illustrate  the  point  —  resource 
allocation.  Cost-benefit  analysis  is  the  obviously  necessary  basis 
for  sound  resource  allocation,  but  the  difficulties  facing  educational 
cost-benefit  analysis  are  not  only  enormous  —  some  of  them  are  ap- 
parently insuperable.  Consider  the  seemingly  simple  problem  of 
comparing  the  benefits  of  humanities  with  those  of  .science  courses. 
Each  .of  several  sets  of  problems  —  the  philosophical  problems  of 
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comparing  unlike  things,  tlie  psychological' problems  of  getting 
humanists  and  scientists  to  agree  on  definitions,  tlie  operational 
problems  of  constructing  a  common  denominator  —  will  yield  solu- 
tions only  partially,  and  gradually  over  a  long  period  of  time. 


CURRICULUM  PLANNING  AND  RESOURCE  J^LANNING; 
THE  PROBLEiM  OF  LINKAGES 

This  attitude  toward  planning  did  not  develop  (as  might  ap- 
pear from  the  xibove)  as  a  product  of  abstract  analysis.  It  is 
ratlier  a  product  of  the  experience  gained  in  attempting  to  plan. 
This  experience  was  brought  to  a  head  with  the  initiation  of  the 
Comprehensive  Planning  Project,  which  forced  the  agency  to 
take  an  inventory  of  its  planning  activities.  Two  things  became 
apparent.  First,  that  the  agency  was  engaged  in  the  fairly  long- 
term  development  of  certain  instrumentalities  —  tlie  computer  sys- 
tem, the  cost-accounting  system,  the  evaluation  system  —  without 
which  planning  could  not  advance.  Second,  it  appeared  that  some 
major  planning  efforts  were  going  forward  alinost  independently 
of  each  other.  This  appeared  to  be  particularly  true  of  curriculum 
planning  on  the  one  hand  and  resource  planning  on  the  other. 

Curriculum  planning  is  perhaps  the  oldest  form  of  educa- 
tional planning,  in  Puerto  Rico  and  probably  elsewhere.  It  is 
also  the  most  basic  kind  of  systematic  educational  planning.  Cur- 
riculum planners,  who  are  more  directly  concerned  with  educa- 
tional objectives  than  other  planners,  decide  what  to  teach,  how  to 
teach  it,  to  whom,  and  with  what  r  >urces.  They  really  make 
the  basic  decisions  on  how  educational  resources,  student  time, 
teacher  time,  classroom  space,  books  and  other  materials,  are 
disposed  or  allocated.  However,  they  do  not  do  this  explictly  nor 
effectively.  They  do  not  do  it  effectively  because  they  do  not 
decide  how  many  schools  are  built,  how  many  teacl^^rs  are  hired, 
how  many  books  and  other  materials  are  bought,  or  how  many 
students  are  admitted  and  retained  in  school.  In  small  districts, 
curriculum  decisions  and  resource  decisions  may  be  made  by  the 
same  people,  but  even  then  they  are  more  often  made  independ- 
ently of  each  other  than  not.  In  larger  systems,  like  that  of  Puerto 
Rico,  curriculum  and  resource  planning  decisions  have  probably 
been  made  in  increasing  independence  of  each  other,  even  while 
emphasis  on  planning  was  intensifying.  This  condition  is  an 
inevitable  result  of  specialization  in  planning  and  administration, 
unless  exphcit  coordinating  measures  are  adopted.  We  are  not 
aware  of  any  place  in  the  world  where  such  coordination  Vqs  been 
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systematically  introduced.  We  are  convinced,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  curriculum  and  resource  allocation  decisions  are  made  more 
independently  in  large,  elaborately  administered  educational  in- 
stitutions than  anywhere  else.  There  is  even  a  mystique  which 
supports  this  separation.  **Tnie"  educators,  the  ones  who  specialize 
in  curriculum  decisions,  are  among  the  strongest  voices  claiming 
that  economic  considerations  prostitute  the  aims  of  education. 
However,  since  resources  are  always  limited,  the  result  of  'li.s 
argument  is  merely  to  absolve  these  educators  of  responsibility, 
and  to  make  their  decisions  academic,  in  the  invidious  sense. 

It  is  interesting  and  instructive  that  the  preceding  account 
of  what  Puerto  Rico  is  doing  in  the  development  of  a  planning 
system  makes  no  explicit  reference  to  curriculum  planning.'  Not 
that  curriculum  planning  has  been  static  or  even  inactive.  Dur- 
ing the  past  four  years  a  completely  new  high  school  curriculum 
has  been  pilot-tested  and  evaluated,  with  assistance  from  the  Fori 
Foundation.  A  new  elementary  curriculum  is  currently  being 
I  developed.  Plans  are  afoot  for  a  large-scale,  island-wide,  con- 

;  ference  to  produce  an  entirely  new  integrated  curriculum.  What  is 

significant  is  that  this  curriculum  planning  has  proceeded  in  almost 
complete  independence  of  the  work  in  resource  planning.  At  top 
policy  levels  there  is  an  acute  awareness  of  resource  limitations, 
and  at  this  level,  economy  has  been  one  of  the  objectives  of  all 
;  recent  curriculum  planning.  Thus,  for  example,  one  of  the  features 

of  the  i;pecial  high  school  curriculum  enables  bright  and  ambitious 
,  students  to  finish  high  school  in  three  years.  Given  this  interest 

i  and  awareness  at  top  policy  levels,  it  is  all  the  more  remarkable'*^ 

I  that  curriculum  and  resom'ce  planners  have  gone  their  separate 

ways,  scarcely  aware  of  each  others'  activities  and  the  implications 
:  of  these  activities  each  upon  the  other. 

I  One  reason  for  the  grand  canyon  between  curriculum  and 

[  resource  planning  is  that  curriculum  a  .d  resource  planners  face 

in  opposite  directions.  Curriculum  plaimers  are  concerned  with 
I  what  ought  to  be  taught,  resource  planners  with  what  it  takes  to 

I  teach  it.  Stated  in  this  way  the  complementarity  of  the  two  activi- 

*  ties  is  strikingly  obvious.  Yet  curriculum  planners  tend  either  to 
!  ignore  or  simply  to  complain  about  resource  limitations,  while 

resource  planners  tend  to  be  unconcerned  with  what  is  taught. 

;  Faced  with  this  gap  in  the  planning  ranks,  the  Comprehen- 

I  sive  Planning  Project  in  Puerto  Rico  took  as  one  of  its  short-term 

I  goals  the  reunion  of  curriculum  and  resource  planning.  The  other 

;  short-term  goal  of  the  project  is  merely  to  close  other  similar 

*  ^The  discussion  of  the  information/evaluation  system  has  many  implications  for 
j  program  and  curriculum  planning  which,  liowever,  were  not  treated  explicitly. 
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gaps.  The  gap  between  ciirriciiliim  and  resource  planners  is  not 
unique.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  characteristic  of  the  educational 
planning  terrain,  which  is  criss-crossed  by  similar  faults.  Planning 
for  teachers  and  planning  for  school  buildings  seldom  have  more 
in  common  than  the  number  of  students  to  be  taught,  if  that 
much.  With  few  exceptions,  student  characteristics  and  teacher 
characteristics  are  dealt  with  in  separate  worlds.  Joint  considera- 
tion of  employment  prospects  and  educational  offerings  is  still  an 
exception,  although  Puerto  Rico  did  this  once,  ten  years  ago,  and 
is  just  now  doing  it  again. 

Our  second  short  term  goal,  therefore,  is  the  construction  of 
bridges  over  all  of  these  planning  gaps.  Not  permanent  bridges 
—  this  would  be  impossible  —  but  temporary  ones.  In  the  single 
case  of  curriculum  and  resource  planning,  we  are  working  on  a 
permanent  bridge.  Once  the  distinction  is  made  clear,  it  is  easy 
to  see  why  a  permanent  planning  structure  cannot  be  built  all 
at  once. 

Planning  requires  techniques,  or  instruments.  Even  planning 
a  simple  trip  requires  a  map  or  time-table,  or  perhaps  both. 
Reasonably  precise  planning  requires  a  good  map  and  an  accu- 
rate time-table,  but  a  crude  version  of  either  one  is  better  than 
nothing,  provided  the  planners  have  a  real  joint  interest  in  arriv- 
ing at  the  same  place  at  the  same  time.  Cnide  maps  and  time- 
tables will  get  them  into  the  same  general  area  during  the  same 
season  of  the  year,  where  they  can  find  each  other  if  they  are 
really  interested. 

A  simple  example  of  an  educational  planning  technique  is  a 
projection  o£  student  flows  such  as  that  described  above.  If  based 
upon  such  a  projection,  the^-number  of  teachers  trained  and  the 
number  of  classrooms  built  will  be  consistent,  even  if  both  are 
wrong.  Without  such  a  projection,  if  teacher  trainers  and  class- 
room builders  are  interested,  and  if  general  account  is  taken  of  the 
movement  of  birth  rates,  retention  rates  and  migration  rates,  the 
number  of  teachers  trained  and  classrooms  built  can  still  be 
generally  within  the  same  ball  park.  Besides  reducing  waste  still 
further,  a  good  student-flow  projection  has  another  advantage;  it 
can  also  compel  a  certain  degree  of  cooperation  from  and  i^etween 
teacher  trainers  and  classroom  builders.  If  they  ignore  such  a 
projection  and  are  wrong,  the  finger  will  point  directly  at  them. 

Cooperation  can  be  encouraged,  if  not  compelled,  by  other 
means,  namely  by  organizing  communication  in  a  way  which 
requires  people  whose  work  converges  to  talk  together  about  the 
object  of  their  joint  interests.  Such  organizational  arrangements 
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are  referred  to  above  as  temporary  planning  instrumentalities. 
They  do  not  indicate  what  each  member  of  a  specialized  team 
must  do  in  order  to  act  consistently  with  the  others.  They  do, 
however^  provide  for  joint  consideration  of  common  problems. 
The  other  side  of  the  coin  is  that  such  organizational  bridges  are 
relatively  easy  to  build.  They  provide  a  means  by  which  a  com- 
prehensive planning  structure  can  he  built  within  a  short  period 
of  time.  Obviously,  it  will  be  jerry-built,  a  temporary  structure 
guaranteeing  nothing  but  the  opportunity  for  coordination.  Plan- 
ning instrumentalities  which  clearly  indicate  the  path  for  coordina- 
tion take  time  to  build;  perfect  instruments  require  an  infinity  of 
time.  The  sensible  cour.se  is,  thus,  to  build  both  kinds  of  planning 
structures  at  once. 

In  the  preceding  chapters  we  have  described  Puerto  Rico's 
educational  problem  and  the  planning  instruments  which  had 
been  and  were  being  developed  to  cope  with  this  problem  at 
the  time  the  Comprehensive  Planning  Project  began.  In  the  sec- 
tions below  we  first  describe  our  attempt  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  curriculum  and  resource  planning  by  means  of  three 
major  planning  instruments.  These  instalments  were  referred  to 
in  the  preceding  chapters,  but  not  as  solutions  of  this  problem. 
Input-output,  and  cost-benefit  analysis,  described  earlier,  are 
fairly  new  to  educational  planning;  the  othei",  evaluation,  is  a  rela- 
tively well  established  tool.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  are  mu- 
tually supporting  instruments. 

A  procedure  for  linking  resource  planning  with  existing 
curriculum  planning  is  discussed  in  Chapter  4.  In  the  final 
chapter  we  describe  the  agency's  attempts  and  intentions  with 
respect  to  an  improved  organization  for  comprehensive  plan- 
ning; i.e.,  for  the  development  of  a  temporary  communication 
network  which  will  have  to  serve  for  planning  purposes  while  a 
host  of  new  planning  instruments  are  perfected,  developed,  and, 
in  some  cases,  invented. 

Input-Output  Analysis  ^ 

In  its  simplest  fonn  this  is  merely  a  listing  of  the  sources 
from  which  the  components  of  a  given  product  come,  and  of  the 
destinations  to  which  the  product  itself  is  consigned.  Applied  to 
education,  one  can  ask:  What  are  the  inputs  of  the  educational 
system  and  from  where  do  they  come?  What  are  the  outputs  of 
the  system  and  where  do  they  go?  The  same  question,  of  course, 
can  be  applied  to  any  subsysteiji. 

The  main  inputs  of  the  school  are  entering  students,  teachers, 
J)uildi  ngs^,mat^rials^    qneVy.  and.d  enaandsirpm.pjrents^^employer^^^^^ 
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and  legislatures  for  certain  courses,  standards,  and  time  schedules. 
The  main  outputs  of  the  school  are  graduates  and  drop-outs, 
with  certain  characteristics,  the  custody  of  students  during  certain 
hours,  certification  to  employers,  parents,  and  other  schools  of 
student  characteristics,  some  extra-curricular  programs  of  service 
and  entertainment,  and  mostly  in  the  case  of  higher -institutions 
of  learning,  some  research  results  and  additions  to  the  store  of 
knowledge. 

One  of  the  important  uses  of  input-output  analysis  is  to 
insure  consistency,  or  realism.  It  can  determine  whether,  in  fact, 
there  are  enough  inputs  to  produce  the  planned  outputs  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  whether  there  are  uses  for  all  of  the  planned  out- 
put. This  use  of  input-v)utput  analysis  could  eliminate  large-scale 
unemployment  among  graduates*,  as  well  as  the  failure  of  certain 
courses  of  study  because  qualified  teachers,  appropriate  materials, 
or  properly  prepared  students  were  not  available. 

Another  use  of  input-output  analysis  is  to  guide  research  and, 
thus,  to  verify  or  disprove  present  assumptions.  All  curricula,  for 
example,  establish  prerequisites  for  certain  courses  but  very  little 
is  k:town  about  how  students  who  have  the  prerequisites  do  in 
relation  to  those  who  do  not  have  them.  Neither  do  we  know 
whether  laboratories  really  make  a  difference  in  the  learning  of 
science,  or  teachers  who  are  native  speakers  in  the  learning  of 
languages.  Neither  can  these  things  be  found  out  unless  other 
factors  are  rigorously  controlled,  i.e.,  unless  all  other  signficant 
input  and  outputs  are  known. 

For  the  above  reason,  input-output  analysis  is  a  pre-condi- 
tion for  cost-benefit  calculations.  In  order  to  compare  two  com- 
peting claims  for  resources,  we  have  to  know  all  the  significant 
requirements  (inputs)  of  each  claim,  as  well  as  all  of  its  significant 
consequences  (outputs).  Tlie  cost  of  a  vocational  school,  for 
example,  is  usually  higher  and  its  graduates  usually  learn  less  than 
those  of  an  apparently  otherwise  comparable  academic  school. 
Thus,  in  cost-benefit  terms,  few  vocational  schools  would  be  built. 
Common  sense  takes  account,  however,  of  tlie  unstated  assump-. 
tions,  e.g.,  tliat  tlie  student  input  of  the  two  schools  is  equal.  This 
is  usually  not  true.  The  students  entering  the  vocational  school 
usually  liave  less  educated  and  less  privileged  parents  and  require 
more  educational  input  from  society  in  order  to  be  able  to  earn 
equally. 

Input-output  analysis  is  an  excellent  educational  crystal  ball, 
permitting  planners  to  take  into  account  predictable  changes  in  the 
future  labor  market,  in  the  kind  of  homes  from  which  future 
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students  will  come,  in  the  growth  of  the  future  tax  base,  and  in 
the  popular  demand  for  education  of  various  types  and  levels. 
Complete  input-output  analyses  would  still  leave  curriculum  and 
resource  planners  something  to  argue  al)Out,  but  they  would  nar- 
row the  debate  and  would  provide  for  it  a  common  store  of 
relevant  knowledge.  Discussion  of  the  technical  problems,  of 
applying  input-output  analysis  to  education  is  deferred  to  the 
following  sections  on  cost-benefit  and  evaluation.  This  is 
propriatc  since  the  main  difficulties  do  not  lie  in  merely  listing  the 
inputs  and  outputs  of  educational  processes.  They  lie  in  quantify- 
ing these  inputs  and  outputs,  i.e.,  in  determining  their  costs  and 
benefits  in  comparable  terms. 

Cost-Benefit  Analysis 

Broadly  interpreted,  rational  decision  making  requires  cost- 
benefit  analysis.  Decisions  can,  of  course,  be  right  without  being 
rational.  In  this  sense  "rational"  means  based  on  a  logic  which 
the  parties  to  the  decision  mutually  accept.  Among  free  human 
beings,  the  only  logic  that  consistently  qualifies  is  that  benefits 
should  "exceed  costs,  and  that  the  best  alternative  is  the  one  in 
which  benefits  exceed  costs  by  the  greatest  amount. 

To  say  this  is  almost  to  condemn  man  to  irrationality,  since 
cost-benefit  analysis  is  nearly  as  impossible  as  it  is  necessary.  Not 
quite,  since  there  are  cases  where  the  same  article  is  offered  at  dif- 
ferent prices,  or  where  a  product  of  apparent  high  quality  has 
the  same  price  tag  as  one  of  poor  quality.  These  special  cases 
do  not  fit  curriculum  development  very  well,  and  yet  it  is  clear 
that  signficant  agreement  on  curriculum  alternatives  requires  some 
sort  of  cost-benefit  analysis.  Following  are' some  of  the  operations 
required  for  such  analysis: 

—units  of  input  must  be  identified. 

—costs  per  unit  of  input  must  be  assessed. 

—units  of  output  must  be  identified. 

—the  benefits  associated  with  these  outputs  must  be  estimated. 

—procedures  for  relating  inputs  with  outputs  must  be  devel- 
oped. 

—some  kind  of  common  denominator  for  inputs  and  outputs 
must  be  found. 

It  is  not  necessary,  for  some  purposes,  to  reduce  outputs  and 
inputs  to  the  same  denominator.  Cost-benefit  ratios  can  be  com- 
pared where  the  numerators  are  both  expressed  in  terms  of 
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dollars,  for  example,  while  the  denominators  are  both  expressed 
in  students  or  class-hours.  Whether  such  ratios  provide  an  accept- 
able basis  for  decisions,  however,  depends  on  whether  decision 
makers  agree  that  the  students  or  class-hours  in  question  have  an 
acertainable  value. 

Many  kinds  of  educational  costs  are  fairly  easy  to  measure 
but  a  few  of  the  more  important  kinds  are  not.  Take  the  boredom 
of  a  student  who  is  required  to  study  a  subject  he  currently  dis- 
b'kes.  Einstein  might  have  been  deteired  from  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics by  such  an  experience,  had  he  been  required  to  attend 
school.  Or  take  the  frustration  of  a  teacher  required  to  teach  un- 
interested or  unprepared  students.  Confucius  might  have  become 
a  tailor,  or  Socrates  a  mason,  with  such  alternatives. 

Apart  from  such  considerations,  costs  are  relatively  easy  to 
measure,  and  there  are  wide  areas  in  which  such  measures  are 
very  useful.  Within  a  system,  the  relative  co.st.s  in  variou"  regions 
and  di.stricts  of  various  subjects  and  of  various  grades  or  levels  are, 
obviously,  of  considerable  interest.  Even  more  interesting  are  such 
cost  differences  as  those  among  different  pedagogical  alternatives, 
school  organization,  or  methods  of  teaching. 

Sometimes  a  knowledge  of  relative  costs  is  decisive  even  with- 
out a  measure  of  benefits.  Ten  years  ago  in  Puerto  Rico,  for 
example;  providing  for  one  more  vocational  school  student  meant 
that  four  potential  regular  high  school  students  would  be  left  un- 
provided for.  Now,  resources  are  not  quite  so  limited.  Still  it  is 
not  unimportant  to  us  that  we  can  teach  adults  to  read  for  a 
hundred  dollars  each,  while  children  each  cost  five  hundred.  Even 
more  to  the  point,  while  w^e  spend  a  hundred  dollars  a  year  on 
niral,  primary  grade  children  in  double  sessions,  we  spend  many 
thousands  on  college  post-graduates.  One  consequence  is  that 
many  of  these  rural  children  drop  out,  so  that  over  their  educa- 
tional life  time  we  spend  perhaps  five  hundred  dollars.  At  the 
same  time,  on  the  most  privileged  ten  percent  of  the  population 
who  graduate  from  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  we  spend  at 
least  fifteen  times  as  much  —  in  public  funds. 

Wliile  disturbing  to  policy  makers,  however,  such  cost  ratios 
are  not  decisive.  Without  comparing  the  associated  benefits  they 
cannot  be.  Our  future  leadership  and  technical  cadre,  for  example, 
comes  from  the  upper  ten  percent:  teachers,  professors,  doctors, 
law)'ers,  businessmen,  public  administrators,  political  and  labor 
leaders.  Our  criminals,  welfare  cases,  dope  addicts,  and  breeders 
of  the  next  generation  s  drop-outs,  come  largely  from  the  group 
on  whom  we  spend  the  least.  Many  of  the  problems  of  assessing 
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educational  benefits  and  of  interpreting  cost-benefit  ratios  are 
iinplieit  in  these  examples. 

It  is  relatively  easy,  for  example,  to  measure  direct  economic 
returns  to  education.  Using  the  method  developed  by  T.  \V. 
Schultz,  with  the  aid  of  several  of  his  students  now  associated 
with  the  Brookings  Institution,  we  have  estimated  economic  re- 
turns to  education  in  Puerto  Rico.  They  turn  out  to  be  substantial 
of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  in  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  and  correspond  well  with  the  results  of  our  studies  of 
manpower  supply  and  demand.  What  these  studies  show  is  how 
much  additional  life-time  earning  is  associated  with  each  additional 
year  of  schooling. 

Tliere  are,  however,  several  faults  to  find  with  this  as  a 
measure  of  educational  benefit.  First  the  educational  system  is  a 
screening  system,  which  does  not  very  significair'v  alter  the 
economic  status  of  its  students.  The  ones  who  stay  i  iger  in  the 
system,  and  thus  qualify  for  the  better  jobs  and  higher  life  time 
incomes,  are  the  ones  whose  parents  were  also  the  best  educated 
and  the  best  off  economically.  This  results,  as  previously  noted, 
in  the  more  privileged  receiving  far  more  than  their  share  of  even 
the  pubhc  investment  in  education  and  thus  in  the  perpetuation 
of  privilege  from  one  generation  to  another.  What  the  economic 
returns  to  education  would  be  if  lifetime  educational  investment 
were  apportioned  with  reasonable  equality  is  another  matter.  If 
the  number  of  well  paid  jobs  continued  to  be  limited  and  if  the 
children  of  upper  and  middle  class  parents  continued  to  get  them, 
economic  returns  to  education,  as  now  calculated,  would  probably 
drop  to  very  low  levels. 

There  is,  however,  another  side  of  the  story.  Economic  re- 
turns to  education,  as  now  calculated,  measure  only  the  direct 
income  of  individuals  and  do  not  take  account  of  returns  to  society. 
Positive  returns  to  society  may  be  reasonably  well  reflected  in- 
personal  income.  The  income  of  medical  doctors  is  high,  for 
example,  and  the  benefits  of  their  services  to  society  are  also  pre- 
sumably high.  There  might  be  a  distortion  as  between  medical 
doctors  in  private  practice  and  medical  doctors  engaged  in  re- 
search or  employed  by  the  government,  but  this  would  not  affect 
comparisons  between  doctors  and  engineers  or  between  doctors 
and  janitors. 

Negative  returns  are  another  matter.  We  mean  by  negative 
returns  the  social  costs  of  not  getting  an/  education,  the  costs  of 
crime,  imprisonment,  welfare,  dope  addiction  and  other  personal 
malajustments  to  the  social  order.  If  these  were  included  in  the 
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calculations,  the  calculated  econoinie  returii.s  to  education  would 
iiiereaKC  greatly  and  might  remain  high  even  if  educational  in- 
vestment were  equally  apportioned  among  individuals.  These 
examples  are  discussed  somewhat  fully  because  they  illustrate  the 
difficult  problems  of  definition  and  measurement  involved  in  cost- 
benefit  analysis.  Actually  only  the  easier  problems  have  been 
discussed.  Putting  a  value  on  poetry  or  upon  the  satisfaction  of 
a  good  life,  which  could  be  measured  in  the  same  scale  with  the 
value  of  a  scientific  or  engineering  education  is  much  more  difficult. 
In  temis  of  t!ie  existing  philosophical  system,  it  is  in  fact 

impossible, 
jk 

Abcindoning  cost-benefit  analysis  because  it  cannot  deal  with 
all  aspects  of  education  is,  however,  like  abandoning  science  be- 
cause it  cannot  deal  with  all  aspects  of  life.  It  is  throwing  out  the 
baby  with  the  bath.  For  without  cost-benefit  calculation  of  some 
kind,  no  educational  decisions  can  be  justified  to  anyone  who  d  .dS 
not  share  all  of  the  relevant  biases  of  the  justifier.  Educa*'  as 
a  public  enterprise  requires  common  a.ssumptions  about  the  costs 
and  benefits  of  education.  As  the  public  costs  of  education,  in- 
crease, the  need  to  justify  educational  decisions  will  increase  and 
cost-benefit  analysis  will  have  to  be  refined  and  extended  regard- 
less of  doubts  about  its^  outer  limits.  One  of  the  best  Xvays  to  do 
this  is  to  measure  the  direct  outcomes  of  educational  programs  - 
which  brings  us  to  evaluatioji. 

Evaluation  ' 

In  general  usage,  evaluation  is  the  assessyaent  of  worth.  lii 
educational  terms,  this  would  mean  the  estin.ation  of  the  benefits 
of  education.  Evaluation  is  not  just  a  w^rd,  however;  it  is  an 
organized  activity  in  many  educational  j>  stems.  Actually,  evalua- 
tion systems,  including  the  evaluaticx^' program  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  Department  of  Education,  rjd'  both  more  and  less  than 
measure  educational  benefits.  What  they  do  is  to  measure  both 
selected  educational  outcomes,  und  also  selected  educational  in- 
puts. The  outcomes  most  conimonly  measured  are  the  skills  and 
knowledge  presumably  taught  in  certain  courses  of  instruction. 

In  Puerto  Rico,  these  include  reading  skill  and  achievement  in 
mathematics,  science,  and  social  studies.  The  principal  input 
measurement  in  Puerto  Rico  is  student  aptitude,  which  to  some 
people  means  native  intelligence  and  to  others  is  merely  a  measure 
of  what  tlie  student  has  already  learned.  In  either  case,  it  measures 
the  ease  or  difficulty  with  which  further  learning  should  occur. 
Given  equal  access  to  other  inputs  of  the  school  system,  and  equal 
effort  on  the  part  of  students,  valid  aptitude  scores  should  predict 
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future  scores  on  achievenieut  tests.  More  exactly,  since  aptitude 
tests  are  made  up  of  sub-tests  of  verbal  aptitude,  inatheinatical 
aptitude,  etc.,  scores  on  these  sub-tests  should  predict  future  scores 
on  specific  achievement  tests  in  areas  such  as  reading,  mathe- 
matics, or  science. 

The  preceding  discussion  of  input-output  and  cost  beiicfit 
analysis  indicates  the  principal  needs  to  supplement  current  eval- 
uation programs,  if  a  comprehensive  rational  analysis  of  cducatioii 
is  to  be  achieved. 

Measurement  of  outcomes  is  not  very  meaningful  without 
reference  to  costs.  Neither  are  individual  cost  or  benefit  measures 
meaningful,  except  in  the  context  of  all  relevant  input  and  output 
measures. 

Even  as  presently  conducted,  however,  evaluation  programs 
can  make  a  great  practical  contribution  to  the  needed  bridge  be- 
tween, curriculum  and  resource  planning.  The  complete  brid'^s 
of  course,  requires  input-output  and  cost-benefit  analysis,  but  cur- 
rent evaluation  procedures  provide  a  vital  link  in  the  measure- 
ment of  benefits.  They  do  tliis  because  achievement  testing  pro- 
grams, and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  aptitude  tests  also  parallel  the 
curriculum  in  structure.  Achievement  tests  follow  the  subject 
matter  breakdown  of  the  curriculum,  and  sub-tests  of  aptitude 
also  correspond  roughly  to  broad  classifications  of  academic  subject 
]  matter.  More  than  this,  hov/ever,  achievement  tests  also  follow 

j  the  curriculum  in  its  finer  structure,  sub-tests  tending  to  corre- 

spond to  teaching  units,  while  individual  items  are  frequently  de- 
j  rived  from  explicitly  stated  curricuhim  objectives.  All  this,  of 

I  course,  is  no  accident.  Achievement  tests  were  planned,  in  most 

;  cases,  to  measure  the  achievement  of  curriculum  objectives.  The 

I  curricuhim  is,  in  fact,  the  recognized  base  for  tlie  construction  of 

1  achievement  tests. 

i  One  measure  of  benefits,  in  terms  of  the  curriculum,  is  there- 

;  fore  ready  at  hand  wherever  an  adequate  set  of  achievement  tests 

I  exists.  Since,  in  principle,  costs  can  also  be  distributed  to  curric- 

j  ulum  units,  one  very  significant  set  of  cost-benefit  comparisons 

I  can  be  made  as  soon  as  educational  cost-accounting  is  brought 

I  to  the  level  achievement  testing  has  already  reached  in  many 

J  educational  systems.  In  addition,  aptitude  test  results  provide  the 

i  single  most  important  input  measure  not  provided  by  cost  account- 

f  ing,  a  measure  of  the  quality  of  the  student  input,  an  indirect 

I  measure  of  his  social  class  and,  therefore,  of  the  educational  in- 

r  vestment  made  in  him  outside  the  school. 
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The  whole  evaluation  system,  as  il  now  exists,  fits  so  neatly 
into  our  requirements  for  the  rational'  planning  of  education  as 
to  make  it  almost  inconceivable  that  some  of  the  architects  of 
educational  evaluation  did  not  visualize  the  whole  schema.  It 
may,  indeedj  he  only  our  lack  of  familiarity  wjtli  the  educational 
literature  that  leaves  us  in  doubt.  The  one  piece  of  evidence  that 
does  not  fit  such  an  hypothesis  is  the  abseiic-^,  everywhere,  of 
any  serious  attempt  at  educational  cosl-accoui>ting,  without  which 
the  rest  of  the  apparatus  is  relatively  uselesit  as  a  means  for  ra- 
tional resource  allocation.  One  possible  explanation  would  be  that 
the  opposition  to  cost-accounting  is  more  than  the  proponents  of 
achievement  testing  could  overcome.  Another,  more  probable, 
explanation  is  that  achievement  testing  was  designed  to  rationa- 
lize the  work  of  the  student,  the  teacher  and  the  counselor,  rather 
than  that  of  tlie  school  administrator  or  the  legislator.  However 
that  may  be,  current  evaluation  procedures  turn  out  to  be  equally 
useful  a:  means  of  rationalizing  educational  decision-making  at  all 
levels. 

Two  caveats  must  be  made,  however.  One  is  that  evaluation 
systems  are  woefully  incomplete,  even  in  terms  of  their  current 
functions.  Few  of  them 'begin  to  cover  the  cognitive  aims  of  educa- 
tion, while  none  of  them  make  more  than  a  stab  at  the  non-cogni- 
tive objectives.  Even  more  significantly,  however,  few  evaluation 
systems  work  the  way  they  were  designed  to  work.  Originally, 
sub-tests  may  have  been  in  correspondence  with  curriculum  units, 
but  how  many  tests  are  kept  in  correspondence  with  curriculum 
changes?  Sub-test  and  item  analysis  is  fairly  standard  procedure, 
but  how  often  are  these  analyses  used  as  the  basis  of  curriculum 
evaliiation  and  change?  How  often,  indeed,  are  sub-test  and  item 
analysis  results  used  for  student  guidance,  or  for  the  evaluation  of 
teaching,  or  for  an/  of  their  original  puq)Oses.  One  reason  they 
are  not  used  more  may  be  the  recognition  that  the  system  is  in- 
complete. Without  relatively  complete  analysis  of  inputs  and  out- 
puts, reliance  on  test  results  is  very  risky.  From  legislator  to 
student,  rational  educational  decisions  require  a  conceptually  com- 
plete system  of  information.  The  blanks  need  not  all  be  filled 
in,  and  a  reasonable  degree  of  measurement  error  is  not  fatal,  but 
data  on  benefits  without  comparative  data  on  costs,  or  vice- versa, 
are  not  very  helpful,  and  neither  is  one  measure  of  inputs  or  out- 
puts without  otlier  equally  important  measures  to  establish  a  con- 
text. Even  those  elements  which  defy  precise  comparison  with 
others  should  be  in  the  picture.  People  make  comparisons  every 
day  which  computers  cannot  make.  They  prefer  a  flower  to  a 
chocolate  bar  or  a  baseball  game  to  a  concert,  and  they  can  usually 
say  why  in  terms  which  induce  understanding  \i  not  agreement. 


CHAPTER  4 
A  Procedure  for  Linking  Resource  Planning 
witk  Existing  Curriculum  Planning 

From  the  description  of  the  Iiiforniatioii  and  Evahiation  Sys- 
tion  in  Chapter  2  of  this  report,  the  impression  could  easily  be 
gained  that  we  have  only  to  wait  for  the  results  of  an  exhaustive 
analysis  of  our  orcseiU  curriculum  and  teaching  practices.  While 
the  potential  is  clearly  there,  and  while  such  an  analysis  has  a 
clear  priority  over  alternative  uses  of  the  system,  it  might  still 
take  a  long  time  for  this  objective  to  be  fully  realized  -  much 
too  long  to  merely  sit  and  wait.  The  procedure  outlined  in  this 
chapter  has,  as  one  of  its  purposes,  the  defintion  of  an  intennediate 
product  which  could  be  obtained  much  sooner.  Another,  perhaps 
even  greater,  time  gain  could  result,  however,  from  using  the 
procedure  outlined  in  this  chapter  as  an  immediate  plan  of  work 
involving  all  of  the  major  planning  units  of  the  Department.  Com- 
pletion of  the  Information  and  Evaluation  System  also,  of  course, 
involves  each  of  these  plaiming  units,  but  in  a  different  way;  it 
involves  them  in  system  building,  not  in  substantive  educational 
planning.  Significant  benefits  might  result  from  pursuing  both 
goals  at  once.  The  Information-Evaluation  System  is,  after  all, 
merely  a  plaiming  tool. 

At  present,  there  are  three  principal  instructional  programs 
in  the  Department  of  Education:  the  Regular  Program  of  Instruc- 
tion -  which  is  by  far  the  largest,  dealing  with  the  regular  day 
schools;  the  Prorgani  of  Vocational  Education;  and  the  Program 
of  Adult  Education.  This  section  of  the  report  selects  one  of  these 
-  the  Regular  Program  of  Instruction  -  as  an  example  of  an 
attempt  to  link  existing  resource  planning  with  the  existing  mode 
of  designing  and  organizing  the  curriculum. 


LOGISTICAL  ANALYSIS 

Basic  Demographic  Studies 

Planning  must  begin  with  an  analysis  of  demographic  trends, 
and  the  preparation  of  population  projections.  The  Planning  Board 
has  the  primary  responsibility  for  fonnulating  these  projections. 
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Analysis  oi'  Schooi-  Populamiox 

A  model  for  the  piojeetioii  of  seliool  population  has  been 
described  in  the  fiist  section  of  this  report. 

PnojKcrrioNs  ok  Furuim  RivSouncK  RKQUnacNiENTS 

Physical  FacHitias,  Estimates  of  the  need  for  facilities  are 
generated  by  the  previously  described  model  This  analysis  should 
1)0  accompanied  by  an  inventory  of  the  present  physical  facilities, 
indicating  the  age  and  degree  of  deterioration  of  each.  The  com- 
pleted analysis  would  indicate  the  need  for  physical  facilities, 
stated  in  four  categories: 

—the  needs  emerging  from  the  expansion  of  school  enroll- 
ment, due  to  the  growth  of  the  client  population  and  the 
social  demand  for  education. 

—needs  for  the  replacemen!  of<  inadeciuate,  dilapidated  and 
obsolete  structures. 

—needs  resulting  from  the  elimination  of  double  aii'l  inter- 
locking sessions. 

—needs  resulting  from  internal,  largely  rural  to  urban,  nn'- 
gration. 

Funds  needed  for  reconstruction,  maintenance  and  improvement 
of  present  facilities  should  also  be  calculated. 

Demand  for  and  Supply  of  Teachers-  and  Other  Personnel 
Emdlment  projections  provide  the  basis  for  calculations  to  deter- 
mine needs  for  teachers  and  other  persomiel.  The  next  step  is 
to  determine  the  inventory  of  teachers  in  service,  and  the  po- 
^tMitial  supply  in  training,  bnportant  variables  to  examine  tare 
the  age  structure  of  the  teaching  force,  tho  number  of  vacancies, 
the  munber  of  teachers  without  required  preparation,  losses  due 
to  death,  leaves,  resignation,  and  promotion,  and  tlu*  supply  Gi 
graduates  from  teacher  training  programs.  Demands  for  per- 
sonnel other  than  classroom  teachers  can  be  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  indices  specifying  the  number  of  each  category  needed  to 
support  100  teachers. 

Aj;  in  the  case  of  physical  facilities,  the  need  for  teachers  can 
be  stated  in  four  categories  as  follows: 

—need  for  teachers  because  of  the  expansion  of  school  en- 
rollment, itself  a  product  of  the  increase  in  school  age  popula- 
tion and  social  demand. 

—need  for  teachers  to  fill  vacancies  caused  by  turnover. 
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-need  for  teachers  because  of  the  elimination  of  <loiibIe 
sessions. 

-need  for  substitute  and  specialized  teachers, 
teachers. 

Requirements  for  Equipment,  Books  mid  Other  Educational 
Materials.  Here  also,  tlie  enrollment  projections  are  the  basis  for 
the  estimates.  These  must  be  coordinated,  in  greater  detail  than 
in  the  past,  with  teacher  and  facilities  planning. 

Requirements  for  Auxiliary  Services.  The  system  provides  a 
number  of  auxiliary  ser\'ices  to  poor  students,  in  order  to  facilitate 
their  participation  in  school.^  As  the  objective  conditions  of  the 
poor  change,  the  design  of  some  of  these  programs  will  have  to  be 
modified,  and  new  programs  developed.  To  calculate  these  needs 
for  future  years  the  planner  should  study  both  the  trends  in  the 
use  of  these  services  and  the  future  characteristics  of  the  client 
population. 


CURRICULUM  ANALYSIS 

The  aspect  of  curriculum  planning  with  major  implications 
for  resource  allocation  is  the  time  budget  of  the  subject  matter 
taught  in  the  schools.  Note  that,  in  the  assignment  of  time  to 
each  subject  the  planner  is  not  only  allocating  resources,  but  is, 
in  effect,  establishing  priorities  among  curriculum  components. 
Systematic  study  of  this  aspect  of  the  instrxictional  program  pro- 
vides a  tool  for  coordinating  research,  logistical  planning,  cur- 
riculum planning  and  program  budgeting. 

Examples  of  Existing  Schedules  and  Their  Implications 

The  elementary  school  curriculum  in  Puerto  Rico  is  divide'l 
into  five  subject  areas.  The  time  allotted  to  each  subject  varies 
according  to  different  types  of  school  organization.  The  official 
time'  table,  according  to  circular  letter  number  49  of  June  23, 
1959,  is  portrayed  in.  Table  X. 

I  These  programs  eunrently  include:  Sehool  Luneh,  Student  Aid  mid  Seholarships, 
Transportahon,  Shoes,  and  Guidanec.  ' 
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TABLE  X 


Elementary  School  Distribution  of  Time  by 
Subject  and  by  Type  of  Session 


Subject 

DOUBLE  SESSIONS 

INTERLOCKING 

SINGLE 

1  ton  Grade 

..ni"  IV  Grade 

IV  to  VI  Grade 

III  to  VI  Grade 

Spanish   

50' 

40' 

50' 

60' 

Soc.  Stud  

25' 

30" 

50' 

English   

30' 

40' 

50' 

Arith  

25' 

30" 

50' 

Science   

25' 

30' 

50' 

Activities   

15' 

20"" 

40' 

iff 

Recess   

10' 

10' 

10' 

20' 

TOTAL 

180' 

180' 

300' 

360' 

*  Four  days  per  week. 
•®  One  day  per  week. 


To  sample  the  actual  situation  in  the  schools  we  studied 
District  C  of  Rio  Piedras,  and  found  a  vari  y  of  time  allotments 
in  various  elementary  schools.  An  e.\ample  of  the  results  of  the 
study  are  shown  in  Table  XI. 

TABLE  XI 


Scheduled  Distribution  of  Time  by  Subject  Elementary 
Schools  of  Rio  Piedras  "C"  District 


SUBJECT 

SCHOOLS 

#1 

#2 

#3 

#4 

#5 

#6 

#7 

Spanish   

.  90' 

SO 

90' 

90' 

100' 

90' 

60' 

60' 

60' 

50' 

60' 

60' 

50 

60' 

Mathem  

50' 

60' 

60' 

60' 

60° 

60' 

60' 

Science  

50' 

60' 

40' 

40' 

30' 

40' 

60' 

Social  Stud. 

50' 

60' 

40' 

50' 

40' 

40' 

60' 

Activities   

40' 

30' 

60' 

40' 

60'" 

40 

40' 

Recess   

20' 

20' 

20' 

20 

20' 

20' 

20' 

"  Mnthcmntics  is  oEFcred  4  days 

a  week; 

Activities  oEFcred  1  day  a 

wcck.^ 

The  variation  found  between  schools,  in  the  time  allotted  to 
each  subject,  raises  an  important  poiiit  of  planning  procedure. 
Pedagogical  emphasis  on  flexibility.  Ideally,  we  want  a  different 
distribution  of  time  tor  every  child.  But,  if  this  objective  is 
achieved,  how  can  we  plan?  Or  is  planning  incompatible  with 
a  flexible  uso  of  time? 
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Planning  and  curriculum  flexibility  can  be  reconciled  by 
means  of  new  kinds  of  data  systems.  In  order  to  plan  we  need 
to  know  the  purposes  for  which  specific  resources  are  used  and 
how  much  of  each  resource  is  used  for  each  purpose.  This  can 
be  inferred  from  official  schedules,  but  experience  in  industry 
shows  that  this  is  an  unsatisfactory  approach,  even  wliere  opera- 
tions are  highly  routinized.  Facts  always  differ  from  theory  and 
effective  planning  should  be  based  on  facts.  This  means  that  we 
need  systems  of  observing  and  recording  what  actually  happens 
in  the  schools,  on  a  sampling  basis,  of  course.  Until  we  have 
reliable  observations,  schedules  will  provide  a  first  appro.ximation 
for  planning.  The  planning  procedure  is  no  different,  however, 
it  will  merely  work  better  with  better  data. 

Our  study  of  curriculum  included  the  intermediate  and  high 
school  levels  but,  while  these  are  differently  organized  than  the 
elementary  schools,  the  differences  are  not  significant  for  the 
present  problem. 

The  English  Curriculum  as  an  Example  of  Analysis 

We  proceed,  therefore,  to  an  analysis  by  subject,  using  English 
as  an  example  of  a  major  curriculum  subdivision.  The  scheduled 
distribution  of  time,  in  this  subject-matter  area,  is  indicated  in 
Table  XII. 
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TABLE  XII 

Time  Scheduled  Daily  fou  English,  3y  Grade  and 
Type  of  Program  and  Session 


elementary  school 

Grades  Single  Interlocking  Double 

lto6  6hrs  5hrs  i.hrs 

minutes  60'  50'-60  60' 

JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
JSrade  Single  Sessions 

7th,  8th,  9th  with  Urban  Rural 

Vocational  Subjects  (minutes)     80'  90' 
7th,  8th,  9th  without 

Vocational  Subjects  (minutes)   100'  100' 

SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

,  Single  Sessions 

10th,  11th,  12th  Urban  Rural 

Academic  (minutes)  50'  50' 

10th,  11th,  12th 

Vocational  (minutes)  n.a. 


Double 

3hrs 
40' 


Interlocking 
Urban  Rural 

75'  ^' 


100'  100' 


Interlocking 
Urban  Rural 


50' 


n.a. 


50' 


n.a. 
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Curriculum  Organization  and  Implications  for 
Resource  Requirements 

The  second  step  in  curriculum  analysis  by  subject  involves 
the  break  down  of  the  general  objectives  of  the  subject.  These 
specific  objectives  should  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  skills,  at- 
titudes, and  knov^Iedges  the  student  is  going  to  learn  or  develop. 

The  general  objectives  of  the  English  curriculum  are  to: 

—develop  in  pupils  the  ability  to  understand,  speak,  read,  and 
write  English,  and 

—develop  in  pupils  the  habits  of  using  English  as  a  vehicle 
of  communication. 

These  objectives  are  further  subdivided  by  grade  levels.  The 
objectives  for  the  Primary  level —_g^ades  one,  two,^and  three  — 
are  to: 

—arouse  in  the  pupils  a  desire  to  learn  English, 

I  —develop  in  the  pupils  the  ability  to  understand  English, 

:  suing  the  items  of  structure  and  vocabulary  listed  in  the 

:  courses  of  study  for  these  grades, 

—develop  in  the  pupils  the  ability  to  produce  English  orally 
using  the  items  of  structure  and  vocabulary  listed  in  die 
courses  of  study  for  these  grades, 

{  —help  each  child  express  himself  in  English,  about  everyday 

experiences,  in  accordance  with  his  own  rate  of  language 
grov.'th, 

f  —develop  readiness  for  reading,  by  providing  oral  practice 

1  on  structures  and  vocabulary  to  be  read,  and 

I  —initiate  the  pupils  in  the  development  of  reading  and  writ- 

I  ing  skills ' 

'  The  next  step  in  the  analysis  involves  the  allocation  of  time 

to  each  of  the  objectives.  In  the  1st  .^nd  2nd  grades,  the  time  is 
devoted  to  oral  English.  In  the  third  grade,  reading  and  writing 

i  is  added  to  oral  practice.  There  is  no  required  division  of  time 

between  reading  and  the  teaching  of  grammar  but  the  following 

,  division  of  time  is  recommended  by  the  curriculum  division: 

;  Activity  Time  .-Materials 

1.   Language 2/5  American  English  Series 

I  2.   Reading  2/5  Books  for  each  grade 

Pp9p"  ;  3.   Enrichment  1/5  American  folk  songs,  dramati- 

^|>^^  i  zation,  choral  recitation,  clubs 

I  ®  (listening,  speaking,  writing) 
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When  the  analysis  of  the  allocation  of  time  between  and 
within  subjects  has  been  completed,  the  next  step  is  the  assign- 
ment of  books  and  other  educational  materials.  The  English 
curriculum  guides  provide  this  information,  recommending  books 
and  audiovisual  materials  for  teachers  and  for  students. 

Each  course  of  study,  as  presen.'ly  outlined  by  the  curriculum 
division,  provides  the  following  information,  which  logistical 
planners  can  use    in  assessing  resource  requirements: 

—time  for  each  subject. 

—time  for  each  unit. 

—equipment,  books  and  materials,  required  or  recommended. 

In  organizing  the  curriculum  by  grade,  by  subject,  and  by 
specific  unit,  and  in  making  specific  assignments  of  time,  the 
curriculum  planner  establishes  the  basis  for  estimating  resource 
requirements. 

Curriculum  Costs 

The  next  step  is  to  determine  tlie  costs  of  teaching  an  in- 
dividual subject.  This  involves  costing  three  elements:  teacher 
time,  facihties,  and  other  costs. 

TeacKer  time.  The  time  budgets  for  the  various  subjects  are 
translated  into  teacher  time.  The  two  major  variables  are  the 
school  organization  —  single,  double  or  inter-locking  sessions  and 
the  pupil/teacher  ratio  for  each  subject  and  by  individual  classes. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  teacher  costs  per  students  in 
a  rural  elementary  school: 

ORGANIZATION:  Double  sessions,  three  hours  of  class  per  stu- 
dent, six  hours  per  day  for  teachers  and  physical  facihcies. 
ENGLISH  CLASS:  40  minutes 
NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS:  35 
TEACHER'S  SALARY:  $315.00  per  month 
Teacher  costs  for  40  minutes  of  English  instruction  for  one  day  are: 

$315.00  (monthly  salary) 

120    (20  days  per  montIix6  hours  per^day)  =  $2.63/hour 

40  minutes  of  instruction  =  2/3  of  $2.63  =  1.75 

The  per-student  teacher  costs,  obtained  by  dividing  1.75  by 
35,  come  to  5  cents  per  pupil  per  day  for  instniction  in.  English. 
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Besides  the  costs  of  teacher  salaries,  there  are  costs  associated 
with  salaries  of  other  personnel  and  with  other  services  provided 
by  the  educationalsystem  to  the  same  students.  **Other  personnel'* 
include  the  school  director,  the  district  superintendent,  the  guid- 
ance counselor,  maintenance  and  lunch  program  personnel,  office 
personnel,  supervisors,  curriculum  technicians,  and  administrators. 
Their  salaries  can  be  distributed  over  the  students  they  serve 
and  allocated  to  subjects  by  means  of  the  program. 

Physical  Facilities,  The  costs  of  classrooms  vary.  Suppose 
the  rural  classroom  we  are  talking  about  was  constructed  by  the 
municipal  government  at  a  cost  of  $6,149.00,  and  that  we  assume 
it  is  going  to  last  for  50  years.  Then  the  costs  of  the  education  of 
a  child,  associated  with  physical  facilities,  can  be  obtained  as 
follows: 


$6,149  (initial  building  co^t) 


-  =$122.98  per  year 


50  years  (estimated  building  life ; 
This  is  the  annual  share  of  the  initial  cost  of  the  building. 

Adding  10%  maintenance  per  year: 

$122.98  +  12.30  =  135.28  (annual  cost) 
$135.28  (annual  cost) 


200  (school days) 
$.68  (cost  per  day) 
35  (number  of  students) 


=  .68  (cost  per  day) 
=  .02  (cost  per  student  per  day ) 


Other  Costs.  Costs  of  materials,  incloding  books  and  other 
instructional  aids  such  as  paper,  erasers,  pencils,  and  chalk,  can  be 
estimated  using  aggregate  annual  consumption  data.  Costs  per 
student  can  be  obtained  by  dividing  total  costs  by  average  daily 
attendance.  The  costs  of  program-related  materials  can  be  allo- 
cated to  cost/subject  by  means  of  the  subject  matter  program,  as 
iathe  case  of  salaries  of  auxiliary  personnel. 

Other  costs  which  may  be  similarly  treated  include: 

—costs  associated  with  central,  regional,  and  local  administra- 
tion and  supervision. 

—costs  associated  with  curriculum  planning  by  teachers, 
—costs  associated  with  services  for  students. 
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—lunch  programs. 

—economic  aid  for  students  (shoe  programs,  transportation, 
scholarships). 

Fiscal  An^alysis 

The  analysis  of  the  fiscal  base  for  public  revenues,  in  order  to 
project  funds  available  for  future  public  education  expenditures, 
has  been  previously  discussed. 


Measurement  of  Educational  Outcomes 

Curriculum  analysis  by  subject  and  grade  level  not  only  pro- 
vides a  framework  for  allocating  costs;  the  same  breakdown  into 
subject-matter  teaching  units  is  also  the  basis  for  subdividing 
achievement  tests  and  for  constructing  different  kinds  of  achieve- 
ment test  items. 

The  following  is  an  example  list  of  items  comprising  a  sub- 
test of  a  standard  achievement  test  in  English  at  the  IV,  V,  and 
VI  grade  level: 

Find  the  word  that  completes  the  sentence  and  mark  the  cor- 
responding letter: 

1.   The  pupil  is  absent  .  . 

A)  today 

B )  yesterday 

C)  tomorrow 


1  D)  before 

i  E)  never 


2.   is  a  piece  i  ^  oer. 

A)  His 

B)  It  is 

C)  He 

D)  Its 

E)  It 

3.  These  are   friends. 

A)  hers 

B )  yours 

C)  mine 

D)  my 

E)  ours 

4.  Mother  is   home. 

A)  on 
in  . 
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C)  at 

D )  over 

E )  under 

5.   My  sister  needs  umbrella. 

A)  an 

B)  a 

C)  on 

D)  at 

E)  and 

These  items  are  all  designed  to  measure  how  well  students  have 
learned  to  use  the  various  parts  of  speech.  The  time  allocated 
to  this  objective  is  given  in  the  cuniculum  plan.  The  associated 
costs  can  be  estimated  by  means  of  the  procedures  just  outlined. 
These  costs  can  be  directly  compared  with  the  amount  of  learn- 
ing which  has  occurred,  as  measured  by  results  on  the  preceding 
set  of  items.  The  distribution  of  learning  among  students  may  be 
as  important  as  the  average  amount  of  learning.  In  some  subjects, 
high  school  mathematics,  for  example,  JA  of  the  leaniing  may 
be  concentrated  among  a  minority  of  the  students. 


DATA  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  INTEGRATED  CURRICULUM 
AND  LOGISTICAL  PLANNING 

The  preceding  discussion  has  sketched  methodologies  for  link- 
ing existing  logistical  planning  procedures  with  existing  curriculum 
and  program  planning.  Tfiis  exposUlon  has  also  outlined  a  basis 
for  a  limited  benefit/cost  aiialysis!  These  niethodologies,  although 
tentative  and  provisional,  require  a  considerable^  amount  of  in- 
formation to  support  them.  Collection,  organization,  and  analysis 
of  the  necessary  data  can  be  facihtated  by  use  of  the  existing 
capacity  of  the  computer-based  information  system,  but  its 
availability  does  not  depend  upon  completion  of  this  system.  The 
basic  requirements  include  information  on: 

—unit  costs 
—fiscal  trends 

-projections  of  cost  of  living  indices  and  price  trends 
—staff  characteristics  and  utilization 
—utilization  of  facilites 

-expected  levels  of  service,  and  the  orgrnizaiion  of  programs 
and  curricula 
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—pupil  characteristics 

—data  on  operating  classroom 

-program  evaluation;  performance  and  effectiveness 
effectiveness 

Unit  Cost  Data 

Data  on  unit  cos.s  is  to  be  provided  by  the  financial  informa- 
tion system,  using  a  sample  of  operating  schools,  and  districts  with- 
in each  region  as  well  as  all  central  and  regional  operations.  Unit 
cost  information  can  be  indexed  to  other  data  through  the  use  of 
the  established  cost  centers  and  a  code  which  identifies  classrooms 
and  operating  schools.  These  inputs  should  be  classified  as  follow: 

—personnel  salaries,  classified  according  to  position  (classroom 
teachers,  principals,  superintendents  and  assistant  superin- 
tendents, regional  and  central  supervisors,  and  others. 

—training  costs  for  classroom  teachers, 

—building  acquisition  unit  costs  (land,  design,  constniction, 
further  classified  by  each  type  of  unit  (classroom,  laboratory, 
lunchroom,  etc.). 

-fixed  equipment  costs  ^  classroom,  laboratory,  lunchroom, 
office,  etc.). 

—fixed  equipment  costs  (classroom,  laboratory,  office,  and 
other  uses). 

—movable  instructional  equipment 

—other  movable  equipment  (vehicles,  etc.) 

—consumable  supplies  (classroom,  laboratory,  office  and  etc.). 

—upkeep,  repair,  maintenance  and  utility  costs  (buildings  and 
similar  facilities,  fixed  equipment,  vehicles,  etc.). 

—scholarships  and  grants  in  aid 

—source  of  funding  for  each  unit  of  input 

Information  on  these  factors  should  be  further  classified  by: 

-programs  and  subprograms,  subjects,  and  jprbjects  (includ- 
ing district,  regional  and  central  administrative  functions). 

-grade  and  level  (pre-primary,  primary,  intermediate,  sec- 
ondary). .  — , 
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-organizational  level  (operating  classrooms,  operating 
schools,  school  districts,  educational  regions). 

—type  of  session,  where  applicable  (regular  single  session, 
double  sessions  —  further  classified  as  to  4  and  3  hour  sessions; 
interlocking  sessions) 

—time  allocated  to  program  and  curriculum  units. 
Fiscal  Trends 

Fiscal  projections,  and  estimates  of  probable  trends  in  the  al- 
location of  Commonwealth,  Federal,  and  other  funds  are  required. 
Information  on  restrictions  placed  on  the  use  of  these  funds  should 
be  taken  into  account. 

Costs  of  Living  and  Price  Trends 

These  trends  may  be  calculated  as  extrapolations  from  data 
on  consumer  costs  of  living,  provided  for  working  class  families  by 
the  Labor  Department  (with  appropriate  adjustments  for  living 
costs  to  salaried  professionals),  and  the  indices  of  construction 
material  costs  maintained  by  the  Planning  Board.  Information  on 
other  Vucr  oosts,  especially  that  of  construction  personnel,  can 
also  be  obtained  from  Department  of  Labor  sources.  Data  on 
land  values,  available  at  present  in  part  from  the  Planning  Board, 
will  also  be  used. 

The  need  for  teachers  and  other  staff  is  projected  as  a  de- 
rivative of  the  projections  of  student  flow  (see  chapter  2).  The 
cost  of  teachers  and  other  staff  must  take  account  of  salary  in- 
creases, adjusted  to  the  cost  of  living  index  derived  from  the  Labor 
Department,  and  predictable  increases  in  State  contributions  to 
fringe  benefits.  The  present  policy  concerning  salary  differentials, 
according  to  the  degree  of  preparation  of  the  teacher,  has  been 
carefully  adjusted  to  sttimulate  staff  niembers  towards  the  maxi- 
mum of  academic  training,  and  can  be  considered  to  remain  in 
force  for  the  forseeable  uture. 

Characteristics  and  Utilization  of  Staff 

These  should  be  reported  as  follow: 
Classroom  Teachers 

-training  (amount  of  preparation,  certification,  time,  etc.). 

-training  source  (pre-servic6  teacher  training  programs,  in 
service  teacher  training  programs). 
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—classroom  schedules  and  pupil  load,  cross-indexed  to  class- 
room group,  program,  sub-program,  subject, 

—detailed  time-and-motion  data  on  allocation  of  time  among 
specific  functions  (administrative,  didactic,  child-care,  etc.)'- 

— salary  level 
Other  Staff 

—the  parameters  for  other  staff  positions  (school,  district, 
regional  adm.inistr'^tors,  technicians,  supervisors,  etc.)  are 
similar  to  those  for  classroom  teachers. 

Facilities  Utilization 

Facility  cos*:  factors  would  be  based  on  construction  costs, 
using  Planning  Board  estimates  and  cost  analysis  from  Depart- 
ment of  Education  sources. 

It  VJ  necessary  to  know  which  facilities  were  utilized,  by 
whom  (which  staff  members,  which  students  and  clas.srooin 
groups),  and  for  what  purpose  (i.e.,  in  which  of  the  program 
classifications).  Use-ratios  for  each  major  facihty  type  can  he 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  these  data. 

Program  Allocations 

Information  on  program  conten*^  and  activities  is  currently 
classified  according  to  major  programs,  sub-programs,  activities, 
and  subjects.  Separate  classifications  exist  for  Title  I  projects  and 
for  Title  III  programs  and  projects.  Data  is  required  on: 

—program  organization 

—service  ratios  and  levels. 

—the  participation  of  staff  and  students  Jn  each  program  unit. 

This  latter  requirement  becomes  critical  when  there  is  simul- 
taneous ilnvolvement  in,  for  example,  several  Title  I  programs, 
ordinary  subject-matter  offerings,  and  a  Title  III  activity. 

-information  on  projected  or  expected  additions  or  modifica- 
tions in  program  content  and  levels  of  service. 

Pupil  Characteristics  and  Assignment 

Pupil  Characteristics  and  assignment  information  require- 
ments include: 

2  As  jndicatcd  above,  such  data  will  improve  the  results  of  the  study.  Tliey  are 
hot  required,  however  for  a  useful,  tentative  analysis. 
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—performance  on  basic  aptitude  lasts. 

—data  on  home  environment  (income  of  the  household,  oc- 
cupation, industry,  educational  level  of  parents  and  other 
out-of-sehool  household  mcinuers,  number,  order  and  iden- 
tification of  siblings.  Procedures  for  assessing  and  measuring 
the  effect  of  different  types  of  household  organization  and  be- 
havior upon  student  effectiveness  in  the  schools  must  also 
be  developed)/** 

—pupil  assignment  (program,  sub-prognan,  subject,  or  proj- 
ect, teacher,  enrollment  in  operating  chussroom  and  operating 
school  district  and  regio.i,  information  on  facilities  distribu- 
tion, use  of  facilities  by  each  type  of  pupil. 

—age,  sex,  residence,  migration  history,  CApcrience  in  school 
systems  other  than  the  Puerto  Rican  public  schools. 

— prC'primary  experience  (Head  Start,  Kindergarten,  Mon- 
tessori  nurseries,  other) 

—attendance  records 

—distribution  of  student  time  by  subject,  program,  etc. 

—grades  and  other  reward  patterns  consistently  assigned  by 
classroom  teachers. 

Data  on  Opehating  Classhoom  OncANnrA-noN 
*  The  concept  of  the  "operating  classroom*'  would  be  the 

major  instrumentality  for  inter-linking  data  on  unit  costs,  student 
characteristics,  emollment  and  attendance,  perfomiance  on  apti- 
tude, achievement  and  other  instruments,  staff  and  facility  usage, 
program  allocation,  and  other  factors.  Such,  groups  would  con- 
stitute the  basic  accounting  module  and  can  be  aggregated  accord- 
ing to  their  location  in  space,  and  according  to  their  organizational 
focus  within  operating  .schools,  districts,  or  regions  by  combining 
,  facility,  staff,  and  service  factors  at  each  organizational  level. 

I  Progham  Evaluation:  PEUFOUNfANCE  and  Effectiveness  Data 

i  Results  of  standarized  achievement  tests  and  otlier  attainment 

I  measures  would  be  used  to  assess  pupil  learning,  staff  performance, 

I  and  program  effectiveness.  For  best  results,  these  data  should  be 

available  on  the  following  basis: 

3  Not  all  of  these  data  are  currently  available  nor  are  tl»ey  all  necessary  for  a  pre- 
liminary analysis. 
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—by  operating  classroom,  classified  by  subject,  project,  pro- 
gram, and  individual  pupil. 

—per  teacher, 

—for  each  curriculum  and  program  element,  grade  and  level. 

—for  operating  schools,  districts,  regions. 

—by  urban,  rural,  metropolitan  ai^a,  and  other  geographic 
areas,  delimited  according  to  basic  socio-economic  variables. 

—by  household  characteristics  composition,  inome,  occupa- 
tion, parental  education,  composite  index  of  socio-economic 
status) 

—among  sibling  sets,  and  by  sibling  order. 

—results  of  attitudinal  measures,  classified  in  much  the  same 
way  as  the  achievement  measure. 

— result.s  of  the  evaluations  of  pilot,  experimental,  and  demon- 
stration projects. 

—other  basic  social  and  educational  indices: 
— adylt  literacy. 

—the  educational  stock  of  the  population  (out  of  school) 
categorized  according  to  age,  sex,  lalK)r-force  participa- 
tion and  employment  status,  industry,  occupation,  resi- 
dence, migration  history,  income,  and  income  sources, 
—flow  and  trend  data  for  these  parameters, 
—rates  of  growth  of  the  work  force,  and  rates  of  change  in 
productivity  indices,  by  industry,  occupational  groups, 
and  educational  level. 

—household  expenditure  pattenis  for  educational  services, 
books,  etc. 


CHAPTER  5 


O  rganizing  for  Planning 

GENERAL 

The  Auxiliary  Secretariat  for  Planning  and  Development, 
established  in  1965,  is  described  in  Chapter  2  of  this  report.  Or- 
ganization for  planning  has  continued  to  evolve  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Secretariat.  The  Computer  Center  is  the  major 
new  unit  within  the  Secretariat.  New  planning  functions  have 
developed  as  part  of  die  "Guide  District"  program  established  un- 
der Title  in  of  Public  law  89-10;  as  part  of  the  OfRce  of  the  Federal 
programs  Coordinator,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Department.  The 
general  impact  of  the  Comprehensive  Planning  Project  has  already 
been  described.  Apart  from  this,  a  variety  of  other  new  initiatives 
bearing  on  the  Departments  organization  for  plan.*  -^t'  have  de- 
veloped during  the  past  year.  So  many,  hi  fact,  that .  i  itt  ^npt  to 
paint  a  static  picture  of  the  current  organization  tuv  planning 
would  be  highly  misleading.  It  would  even  be  misleading  to  s[>eak 
of  a  proposed  organization  for  planning  as  if  there  were  one  of- 
ficial proposal.  The  developments  dc^rihed  below  are  all  pro- 
ceeding with  official  approval,  hut  with  the  recognition  also  that 
educational  planning  in  Puerto  Rico,  as  elsewhere,  is  a  highly 
dynamic  area  in  which  organizational  plans  are  far  from  frozen. 

Some  diagnosis  of  the  need  for  additional  organization  for 
planning  has  already  been  made.  The  need  to  link  curriculum 
and  resource  planning  has  been  described  and  some  of  the  gaps 
separating  other  sub-divisions  of  educational  planning  have  been 
pointed  out.  In  the  preceding  discussion,  organization  for  planning 
was  characterized  as  a  substitute  for  the  development  of  planning 
instalments.  This  statement  must  now  be  qualified  in  two  ways. 
First,  planning  techniques  do  not  make  organization  for  planning 
unnecessary.  Second,  organization  can  not  solve,  even  temporarily, 
all  of  the  problems  of  coordinating  related  kinds  of  planning. 

Good  planning  techniques  .do,  in  part,  substitute  for  organiza- 
tion. A  student-flow  projection,  tecluiically  sound  enough  to  ob- 
tain general  acceptance  will,  for  example,  permit  planning  for 
teachers  and  planning  for  school  buildings  to  occur  as  relatively 
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independent  actions,  insofar  as  sheer  numbers  are  concerned. 
Such  planning  will  not  be  totally  independent,  however.  Co- 
ordination, which  implies  some  kind  of  organization  tie,  remains 
indispensable.  Good  jlaiiuing  instruments  ihuh  pro\'idc  nccessavv 
flexibility  in  organizing  for  planning.  It  is  equallv  evident  that 
organization  cannot  solve  all  planning  prob*'^  To  unite  cur- 
riculum and  resource  plaiming  organizatiox  uld  solve  one 
problem  only  by  creating  another  and,  pr«^^  .v,  a  greater  one. 
It  would  separate  the  direct  supervision  of  the  schools  from  the 
planning  of  their  program. 

The  recognitions  that  organization  is  necessary,  but  not  suf- 
ficient, for  planning  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom  about  organization 
for  planning.  Within  the  context  of  this  generalization,  and  of  the 
preceding  discussion,  the  rest  of  this  chapter  describes  organiza- 
tional changes  cilrr^mtly  in  process  which  are  intended  to  improve 
and  extend  the  scope  of  educational  planning  in  Puerto  Rico,  and 
to  provide  the  framework  within  whicli  the  continued  development 
of  planning  instruments  will  proceed. 


ORGANIZATIONAL  PLANNING  LINKS  WITH 
OTHER  AGENCIES 

Four  Year  Plan 

A  new  four  year  planning  program  was  initiated  last  year  by 
the  Commonwealth  Planning  Board.  The  new  Four  Year  Plan 
replaces  a  previous  Six  Year  Plan,  which  was  primarily  a  capital 
budget  forecast.  The  new  plan  is  intended  to  be  much  more  than 
that.  It  is  supposed  to  (1)  forecast  operating  budgets  as  v.  ell  as 
capital  budgets,  and  (2)  coordinate  the  programs  of  all  goveni- 
ment  agencies  by  providing  them  with  a  common  set  of  assump- 
tions. These  assumptions  include  (1)  the  economic  and  demo- 
graphic projections  of  the  Planning  Board  and  (2)  a  comprehen- 
sive legislative  program  of  the  governing  party  of  the  Common- 
wealth called  "The  Purpose  of  Puerto  Rico."  The  program  estab- 
lishes standards  for  health,  education,  welfare,  and  other  aspects  of 
social  life  and  at  least  tentatively  sets  government  agenc^  .argets 
related  to  these  standards.  These  targets  must  be  kept  somewhat 
flexible,  partly  in  view  of  uncertainties  about  government  income 
and  partly  to  allow  for  unplanned  shifts,  in  migration  patterns  for 
example,  or  in  the  outcomes  of  government  programs. 

ESEA  Title  III  Programs 

Title  in  programs  have  forged  new  links  between  the  De- 
partment and  the  Universities  and  Colleges  of  Puerto  Rico.  Sev- 
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eral  formal  proposals  exist  for  even  closer  organizational  ties  in 
programs  of  research,  curriculum  revision,  and  teacher  training. 
Both  service  contracts  and  joint  appointments  link  the  Department 
especially  closely  with  the  Graduate  Program  in  Plaiming  of  the 
University  of  Puerto  Rico. 


ORGANIZATION  FOR  PLANNING  AT  THE  CENTRAL 
LEVEL  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  ^ 

The  most  important  changes  contemplated,  partly  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Comprehensive  Planning  Project  and  partly  at 
teh  joint  initiative  of  the  Secretary  of  Education  and  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Planning,  are  the  establishment  of  (1)  a  Policy 
Planning  Committee  of  the  Department,  and  (2)  a  Pliuming  Unit, 
within  the  Secretariat  for  Planning,  which  would  serve  as  a  tech- 
nical staff  to  this  Policy  Planning  Committee.  The  Committee 
would  include  the  Secretar}',  heads  of  the  major  educational  pro- 
grams, and  others  as  yet  unspecified.  The  planning  uuit,  in  addi- 
tion to  helping  the  Committee  formulate  the  obj'ectives  and  tar 
get  of  the  education  system,  would  continue  work  on  models  of 
the  system  and  on  related  planning  methodology  —especially  on 
the  kinds  of  planning  instruments  described  herein  which  might 
eventually  constitute  an  integrated  planning  system. 

One  of  the  contemplated  tasks  of  the  planning  unit  during 
tlie  next  two  years  is  the  development  of  a  "single  package"  pro- 
posal for  federal  funds.  This  will,  necessarily,  involve  close  colla- 
boration with  the  work  of  developing  the  state  plan  required  for 
future  Title  III  applications.  Development  of  an  integrated 
federal  package  will  also  require  joint  work  with  persons  work- 
ing on  the  long-range  and  four-year  plans  of  the  Department. 

How  the  Four  Year  Plan  will  be  related  organizationally  with 
the  work  of  the  contemplated  Planning  Unit  is  not  yet  decided. 
Long-range  planning  and  the  four-year  plan  could  be  organiza- 
tionally combined.  They  could  also  be  kept  separate,  with  the 
Planniiig  Unit  providing  the  targets  for  the  four-year  plan,  while 
the  detailed  programming  for  achievement  of  these  targets  could 
be  tied  to  the  proposed  program  budgeting  activities  of  the  budget 
unit 

Serious  consideration  is  being  given  to  the  organizational  sep- 
aration of  budget  planning  and  budget  administration.  Adminis- 
tiation  of  the  budget  would  return  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Administration,  whose  responsibility  it  was 
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before  the  Planiifng  Secretariat  was  formed.  Budget  plaiiiiinsi 
would  remain  as  part  of  the  Planning  Secretariat.  It  is  expected 
thac  the  planning  of  the  budget  will  increasiuglv  develop  into  pro- 
gram budgeting.' 

New  additions  to  the  Planning  Secretariat  are  already  engaged 
in  linking,  guiding,  and  supporting  the  planning  activities  of  the 
Central  Office  to  those  of  field  offices  and  schools.  A  fuller  descrip- 
tion of  this  activity  is  contained  in  tne  folio wini:  section. 


ORGANIZATION  FOR  PLANNING  IN  THE  REGIONS 
DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS 

Until  very  recently,  no  speciah"zed  planning  personnel  had 
ever  been  employed  outside  the  Central  Office  of  the  Department 
of  Educaiton  of  Puerto  Rico,  although  obviously,  planning  has 
been  done  by  teachers,  school  principals,  district  superintendents, 
and  (since  the  regions  were  organized  a  few  years  ago)  regional 
administrators  and  regional  staff.  During  the  past  cwht  vears. 
teachers,  principals,  superintendents,  and  more  recentl\%  regional 
administrators  and  supervisors  have  been  increasinglv  drawn  into 
the  planning  activities  of  the  Department-  This  has  been  done 
by  means  of  ad  hoc  committees,  training  seminars,  special  assi<m- 
ments,  and  in  a  variety  of  other  ways.  Only  recentlv,  at  the  initia- 
tive of  an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Planning,  who  also  helps  ad- 
minister the  Graduate  Program  in  Planning  of  the  University  of 
Puerto  Rico,  have  steps  been  taken  to  incorporate  specialized 
planning  personnel  into  the  field  stnicture  of  the  Department  and 
thus  to  forge  a  new  kind  of  organizational  linkage  between  plan- 
ners at  the  various  levels  of  the  public  school  system.  Some  pre- 
liminar)^  steps  in  this  direction  were  taken  several  years  ago  when 
it  become  evident  that  expansion  and  modernization  of  the  eval- 
uation and  statistical  reporting  system  would  require  at  least 
part-time  specialized  personnel  in  the  regional  and  district  of- 
fices. Only  in  the  past  year,  however,  have  fiill  time  planner*: 
been  assigned,  on  a  pilot  basis,  to  regional  and  district  planning. 

An  initial  week-long  workshop  on  planning  at  the  district  and 
participants  were  district  superintendents  who  also  played  the 
predominant  role  in  all  of  the  sessions.  Enthusiasm  for  decen- 
tralization of  planning  and  for  participation  in  central  planning 
was  expressed  not  merely  in  words  but  in  well  thought-and 
proposals  and  in  a  number  of  impressive  pieces  of  local  research 
into  educational  planning  problems. 

^  Tin's  cliangc  was  implemented  during  I  lie  summer  of  1968, 
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Planning  linkages  with  schools,  Tliere  is  little  doubt  that 
the  staffing  of  regional  and  district  offices  with  trained  planning 
personnel  will  now  proceed  as  rapidly  as  budget  and  personnel 
limitations  permit.  A  permanent  field  coordinating  staff  will  be 
established  in  the  Secretariat  for  planning.  Some  of  the  district 
superintendents  who  attended  tl>e  June  workshop  returned  to 
their  districts  determined  to  begin  working  with  their  own  school 
principals,  and  to  have  these  principals,  in  turn,  begin  to  organize 
planning  activities  with  the  teachers  under  their  supervision.  The 
organization  of  a  planning  network  that  extends  from  the  central 
office  to  the  individv^l  classroom  is,  in  principle,  agreed  upon 
and  will  be  a  reality  witln'n  a  few  years. 

In  even  T^ss  time,  a  major  instnmient  which  can  unify  plan- 
ning efforts  at  all  levels  will  have  been  brought  to  a  practical 
level  of  development.  As  soon  as  the  information  system  describc^V 
above  is  complete,  \v'e  will  be  able  to  prepare  a  linn'ted,  but  mean- 
ingful, cost-benefit  analysis  by  class,  by  school,  by  district,  by 
region,  by  program  and  by  major  subject.  This  will  provide 
teachers,  principals,  superintendents,  regional  administrators  and 
program  heads  with,  data  on  the  comparative  leann'ng  gains  of 
their  students.  These  data  will  be  adjusted  for  student  aptitude 
and  home  environment,  teacher  preparation  and  pupil  load, 
capital  costs  per  student,  materials  and  equipment  costs  per  stu- 
dent, and  special  program  benefits  and  costs  per  student.  Projec- 
tions of  future  student  population  and  factor  availabilities  will  be 
provided,  not  much  later,  in  similar  detail.  With  these  data  ever)' 
responsible  educator  in  the  system,  from  tlie  Secretary  down  to 
each  teacher,  will  be  able  to  plan,  jointly,  with  a  uniform  state- 
ment of  the  educational  problem  available  to  e*  '^h  in  temis  of  his 
own  responsibility. 

WTielher  it  would  have  been  wise  to  launch  a  program,  seek- 
ing maximum  involvement  in  planning  of  educa*  jrs  at  all  levels 
of  the  system,  without  the  prospect  of  ther-  '  of  planning 
instalments  could,  perhaps,  have  been  que.  rortunately 
it  is  an  "academic"  question.  Indeed  it  I  *  H  ..,  except  for 
the  enthusiasm  generated  by  rapid  progress  tlic  development 
of  planning  instr  jments,  organization  for  planning  would  not  ]iave 
burgeoned  as  it  has. 
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Rico  long  before  the  Comprehensive  Phmn'ing  Project  was  a 
gleam  in  any  ones  eye.  The  present  rash  of  development  in  ed- 
ucational planning  in  Puerto  Rico  has  had  many  stimuli  besides 
the  Comprehensive  Planning  Project.  Nevertheless,  the  Com- 
prehensive Planning  Project  has  made  a  substantial  contribution, 
and  the  federal  initiative,  of  which  the  Comprehensive  Planning' 
Project  is  merely  one  example,  has  been  important  to  a  degree 
which  is  hard  to  overestimate. 

Federal  funds  have  probably  been  even  more  important  than 
federal  ideas  and  stimuli.  Without  the  flexibility  pennitted  by 
Title  V  in  staffing  for  planning  and  in  modernizing  accounting, 
without  Title  I  evaluation  funds  to  help  finance  tli^e  moderniza- 
tion of  our  information  system  .and  research  program,  without 
Title  III  funds  for  program  innovation,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the 
agency  could  have  achieved  even  a  fraction  of  what  has  been 
accomplished. 

With  that  debt  acknowledged,  there  remains  a  ven^  great 
obligation  to  the  personnel  of  the  United  States  Office  of  ^Educa- 
tion,  assembled  in  part  under  previous  administrations  but  also 
in  ver\'  considerable  part  by  John  Gardner,  Francis  Keppel  and 
Harold  Howe  IL  To  be  urged  to  do  things  which  many  frustrated 
educators  have  always^  longed  to  do,  to  be  supported  in  these 
activities,  to  receive  financial  assistance  making  it  possible  to 
carr>^  them  on  and  to  be  rewarded  for  doing  them,  is  the  kind  of 
dream  which  only  a  niinoisty  of  baffled  bureaucrats  ever  dream, 
with  even  fewer  having  such  a  dream  come  true. 

Thu.s,  if  Puerto  Rico  can,  as  in  tn  'i  it  must,  take  the  basic 
credit  for  its  achievement  in  educational  planning  for  itself,  it 
must  nevertheless  express  an  unbounded  appreciation  to  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education,  anci  particularly  to  the  man- 
agement of  Title  V  of  the  Elemeniary  and  Secondary  Act,  for  its 
role  in  accelerating  the  progress  toward  improved' planning  in 
education. 
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THE  TEN-YEAR  STATEMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS 
(Of flee  of  Planning  and  Educational  Development,  1965) 

As  the  headings  of  the  individual  tahles  indicate,  the  ele- 
mentar}'  and  secondaiy  schools  are  treated  separately;  quantitative 
and  qualitative  targets  are  distinguished;  and  major  elements  of 
quantit)'  and  qualiiy  of  instruction  are  identified. 

These  statements  are  not  plans,  since  they  say  little  about 
means.  They  do  provide  one  set  of  planning  goals.  These  par- 
ticular goals  are  called  minimunv  needs  because  they  incorporate 
publicly  and  officially  accepted  norms,  e.g.,  a  six  hour  school  day, 
a  school  year  oi  190  days,  standards  for  libraries,  student  services, 
etc.,  which  have  been  incorporated  into  the  exemplary  schools. 

In  one  other  sense,  also,  these  can  be  called;  mininunn  needs. 
The  retention  rates  on  which  the  enrollment  estimates  are  based 
were  themselves  derived  from  manpower  studies  which  indicate 
the  skill  needs  of  the  economy.  Failure  to  meet  these  retention 
goals  means  more  school  drop-outs  than  the  labor  market  can 
absorb.  These  retention  goals  are  currently  being  met  only  in 
some  urbai  ':hools.  It  does  not  seem  probable  that  tliey  can 
be  met  ii*  ^^^neral  unless  all  the  schools  arc  ')rought  at  least  to 
tlie  standards  of  the  exemplary  schools.  In  rural  and  urban  slum 
districts  it  will  be  necessary,  in  addition,  to  provide  pre-school 
education,  if  the  retention  goals  are  to  be  met. 

mese  retention  goals  are  not  liigh,  in  a  comparative  sense. 
They  provide  that,  by  1972,  half  of  tliose  who  enter  elementary 
school  will  finish  senior  high  scliool.  At  present  only  half  of  those 
who  enter  elementary  school  finish  intermediate  school. 

The  notes  on  the  table  headings  make  partially  explicit  the 
oources  and  methods  of  calculation  of  the  figures  in  the  tables. 
What  follov/s  will  amplify  and  explain  further -how  these  numbers 
were  obtain^^d. 

First,  in  order  to  save  time  and  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
false  precision,  numbers  were  rounded  at  all  stages  of  calculation. 
This  introduces  errors  which  may  be  as  high  as  five  percent  but 
which  are  presumed  to  balance  out. 
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Table  I  —  Minimum  Time  of  Instruction 

In  estimating  the  additional  teachers  and  chissroonis  required 
for  new  enrolhnent  and  to  provide  for  full-time  instruction,  present 
actual  ratios  of  students  to  teacliers  were  used.  This  use  of  a  con- 
stant ratio  during  a  time  period  ih  wJiich  the  ratio  is  changing  may 
appear  questionable.  But  simple  estimating  procedures  require 
most  things  to  be  held  constant  in  order  to  estimate  others.  In 
general,  the  estimates  of  these  tables  are  valid  only  if  the  grade 
system,  for  example,  the  physical  distribution  of  schools,  the  rules 
regarding  sick  leave,  etc.,  remain  as  they  are,  or  as  they  are  in- 
dicated to  be.  Only  then  will  the  indicated  numbers  of  additional 
teachers  and  dassrooms  actually  be  needed.  As  these  things 
change,  new  estimates  will  be  required,  corresponding  to  each 
change. 

Table  II  —  Minimum  Quality-  of  Instruction 

In  the  Elementar)'  Table  the  first  item  is  pre-school  education. 
The  rationale,  in  terms  of  retention  rates,  has  already  been  given. 
The  basic  assumption  is  that  all  children  need  some  form  of  pre- 
school education  but  that  a  summer  program,  based  on  Operation 
Head-Start,  w^'  neet  the  minimum  needs  of  the  more  privileged 
half  of  the  po^  'ion.  In  all,  two  annual  age-cohorts,  the.  four 
and  five  year  oldb,  '  Mt  150,000  children,  would  be  elegible.  The 
idea  is  to  provide  pu  .iC  facilities  which  would  give  eight  weeks 
of  pre-school  education  to  one-half  this  population,  /esumably 
during  the  summer  prior  to  the  sixth  birthday.  Some  children,  may 
not  take  advantage  of  these  facilities,  having  had  a  larger  amount 
of  pre-school  education  privately  provided.  Of  the  remaining 
75,000  under-privileged  children  it  is  presumed  that  90%  will 
eventually  participate  in  a  public  pre-school  program  but  that 
the  needs  will  vary  according  to  the  degree  of  underprivilege. 
Ten  percent  are  presumed  to  require  two  years  of  pre-school 
education,  15%  are  presumed  to  neeo  one  year  and  the  rest  are 
presumed  to  need  a  half  year.  All  pre-school  education  would, 
be  on  a  half-day  basis  and  teachers  could  thus  handle  40  to  80 
.students  annualiy,  assuming  a  class  size  of  20.  Facilities  would 
receive  a  similar  multiple  use.  The  growth  of  enrollment,  from 
the  six  to  the  eight  to  the  ten  year  programs,  is  based  partly  on 
the  estimated  increase  in  the  age  cohorts  but  even  more  on  the 
assumption  of  increasing  participation  in  the  program. 

Teacher  training  estimates  are  based  on  the  general  assump- 
tion that  ten  percent  of  all  class-room  teachers'  time  should  be 
available  for  training  purposes  and  that  this  time  will  need  to  be 
substituted  in  the  classroom.  No  one  form  of  training  is  likely 
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to  require  this  much  time  but  many  kinds  of  training  are  needed 
for  different  purposes.  All  teachers,  for  example;  should  speiv^ 
some  time  in  curriculum  centers  keeping  up-to-date  on  and  help- 
ing to  develop  new  materials  and  methods.  There  are  other  kinds 
of  research  also  which  teachers  should  regularly  engage  in,  outside 
the  curriculum  centers.  Teachers  who  are  not  fully  qualified  for 
new  assignments  need  to  take  time  for  training.  Teachers  who 
have  taught  for  five  years  witholit  a  break  need  to  go  back  to 
school  for  a  semester  of  refreshment  and  up-dating.  All  these 
forms  of  necessary  training,  and  many  other,  taken  all  together, 
are  presumed  to  require  at  least  ten  percent  of  total  teaching  time. 
The  time  required  for  teacher  training  could,  of  course,  be  pro- 
vided by  reducing  the  required  number  of  classhours  per  subject 
per  week.  Unless  this  were ,  done,  however,  only  after  new 
superior  methods  of  instniction  had  been  proven,  the  result 
would  be  a  deterioration  in  the  time  and  quality  of  instruction. 

Provision  for  slow  and  gifted  students,  presumes  that  about 
three  J>ercent  of  elementar)'  students  are  ps}'chologic^lly  retarded 
and  tliat  ten  percent'of  secondary  students  need  remedial  work. 
The  additional  teachers  and  facilities  provided  are  largely  for 
these  slow  students.  At  the  elementary  level,  retarded  children 
are  assumed  to  require  a  teacher  for  every  eighteen  children.  At 
the  .secondary  level,  classes  of  average  size  in  remedial  reading, 
etc.  are  assumed  for  ten  percent  of  the  students. 

Estimates  for  amplifying  the  art,  music,  physical  education, 
library  and  audio-visual  programs  arf^  based,  in  general,  on  extend- 
ing the  standard  of  the  exemplary  schools  to  all  schools.  The 
ca'-^ulations  aio  very  rough,  as  they  have  to  be  in  the  absence  of 
estimates  which  specify  the  physical  distribution  of  students  by 
size  and  location  of  school.  The  kind  of  questions  asked  in  making 
these  estimates  were,  for  example,"  what  proportion  of  students 
now  have  specialized  art  and  music  instruction?  What  proportion 
of  schools  now  have  libraries  and  audio-visual  facilities? 

Estimates  of  increases  ii.  personnel  needed  for  student  sev/- 
ices  follow  c*  similar  pattern.  There  are  vocational  counselorif, 
social  workers  and  health  teachers  in  some  schools  but  not  in  all. 
How  many  would  be  needed  to  provide  these  services  to  all,  on  the 
basis  of  the  norms  of  the  exemplary  schools?  The  estimates  are 
tentative  answers  to  these  questions. 

Auxiliary  personnel  are  estimated  to  total  one-third  of  teach- 
ing personnel.  This  is  the  present  ratio,  one  whicli  may  fall 
below  actual  minimum  needs,  since  teachers  now  have  to  per- 
form many  clerical  and  other  non-teaching  duties  which  are  on 
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the  increase.  Tliis  auxiliary  personnel  includes  janitors,  free-lunch 
personnel  and  supervisors  at  the  sehooi  and  district  level.  It  does 
not  include  the  central  or  regioiral-stafl'-'of  the  department. 

If  differences  between  the  six,  eight  and  ten  year  programs 
are  not  as  great  as  might  be  exepcted,  this  may  be  Because  the 
estimated  enrollment  increases  accelerate,  especially  in  the 
secondary  schools. 

TABLE  I 

Additional  Teachers  and  Facilities  Needed  by  the  Second/Uiy 
Schools  to  Phovide  a  Mlmmum  School  Day  and  School  Yeah 
Fou  All  Students  —  Ten  Yeah  Progham 

A.  Additional  Teachers 
Ucquircd  for 

1966  1967  1968  1969  1970  1971  1972  1973  1974  1973 

1967  1968  1969  1970  1971  1972  1973  1974  1975  197G 

1.  Increase  iii  enrollment  300   300    300    300   300    300   300    '^OO   300  300 

2.  Elimination  of  inter- 
locking enrollment  

3.  Elimination  of 

teacher  absences      '      75     75     75     75     75     75     75     75     75  75 
total  375    375    375    375    375    375    375    375   375  375 

B.  Additional  Classrooms 
llequiied  for 

1966  1967  1968  1969  1970  1971  1972  1973  1974  1975 

1967  1968  1969  1970  1971  1972  1973  1974  1975  1976 

1.  Increase  in  enrollinerit  240   240   240    240   240   240    240   2^10   240  240 

2.  Elimination  of  inter- 
locking enrollment        115    115    115    lio    115    115    115    11'=^    115  115 

3.  Elimination  of  ^ 

teaclier  absences   .T  

TOTAL  355    355    355    355    355    355    355    355    355  355 

1.  Enrollment  will  increase  by  106,000  according  to  projection  6  of  the  Superior 
Council  on  Education.  This  includes  increase  in  tlie  population  of  school  age_. 
as  well  as  progressively  increasing  retention  rates.  'Icacher  re<iuirements  are 
based  on  30  students  per  teaclier  and  classroom  requirements  are  assumed  to 
be  80%  of  teacher  requirements. 

2.  There  are  now  about  1,150  classrooms  being  used  by  two  groups  daily,  for 
five  hours  a  day  each.  Assuming  no  other  changes,  an  equal  number  of  class-  - 
rooms  would  be  needed  to  eliminate  interlocking  enrollment. 

3.  Substitutes  are  needed  for  teachers  who  are  sick  or  absent  for  other  reasons. 
At  present  absences  for  personal  reasons  total  six  percent  of  scheduled  class-  • 
time;  this  is  assumed  to  rise  to  seven  percent  when  tlie  new,  more  liberal, 
nmternity  leave  provisions  go  into  eifect.  In  addition,  substitutes  are  needed  ' 
to  fill  temporarily  vacant  positions  while  these  are  being  filled.  Abo:it  one 
pereent  of  sclieduled  cjass>time  js  now  lost  while  positions  are  vacant. 
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TABLE  11 

Additional  Teachehs  and  FACiLmES  Needed  by  the  Secondahy 
Schools  to  Provide  a  MiNiNtUAt  Quality  of  iNSTiiucnoN  koh  All 
—   Students  —  Ten  Yeah  Progiiam 


A.   Additional  Teacheus  an'd  Other  Personnel 


Required  for 

1966  1967  1968 

1967  1968  1969 

1969 
1970 

1970 
1971 

1971 
1972 

1972 
1973 

1973 
1974 

1974 
1975 

1975 
1976 

1. 

Teaelier  training  time 

250 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

2. 

Program  for  slow  and 
advaneed  students 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50. 

_5a 

3. 

Programs  of  art,  musie 
theatre  and  pliysieal 
edueation  95 

95 

95 

95 

95 

95 

95 

95 

95 

95 

4.  Libraries 

55 

55. 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

5. 

Student  serviees 

85 

85 

--85 

85 

85 

85 

85 

85 

85 

85 

6. 

Auxiliary  persomiel 

305 

255 

255 

255 

255 

255 

255 

255 

255 

255 

TOTAL 

850 

640^' 

640 

640 

640 

640 

640 

640 

640 

640 

B. 

Additional  Classrooms  and 

Facilities 

Required  for 

1966  1967  1968 

1967  1968  1969 

1969 
1970 

1970 
1971 

1971 
1972 

1972 
1973 

1973 
1974 

1974 
1975 

1975 
1976 

1. 

Teaelier  training  time 

2. 

Programs  for  slow  and 
advaneed  students 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

3. 

Programs  of  art,  musie 
tlieatre,  and  pliysieal 
edueation 

85 

85 

85 

85 

85 

85 

85 

85 

85 

85 

4. 

Libraries 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

5. 

Renovation 

245 

245 

245 

245 

245 

245 

245 

245 

245 

245 

TOTAL 

415 

415 

415 

415 

415 

420 

420 

420 

420 

420 

1.  To  provide  time  for  teaelier  training,  e.g.,  training  for  provisional  teaebers, 
teaehers  wbo  bave  tangbt  for  five  years  without  returning  to  sebool  themselves, 
teaebers  working  in  enrrieulum- eenters,  etc. 

2.  To  provide  elasses  in  remedial  reading  for  ten  percent  of  the  students  and  to 
provide  an  eniiehed  curriculum  for  about  35,000  students. 

3.  To  provide  a  specialist  in  physical  education  and  a  specialist  in  one  of  the  arts 
for  each  500  students. 

4.  To  provide  a  minimum  library  of  books  and  audio- visual  materials  hi  each 
secondary  school. 

5.  To  provide  vocational,  social  and' health  orientation  to  all  students. 

6.  To  provide  auxiliary  services  for  104,000  additional  students,  7,000  additional 
 ^c^ichers.and- 5,275^^^   -    -  -  -  —  -  -    —  - 
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Thus  the  projected  additional  enrollment  at  the  secondary 
level  is  almost  twice  as  much  (1.9  times  as  much)  after  ten  years 
as  after  six  years.  This  not  only  requires  more  teachers  per  year 
for  increased  enrollment  but  also  for  the  quality  programs  which, 
in  one  way  or  another,  decrease  the  pupil-teacher  ratio.  The 
contrast  between  the  three  programs  is  also  diminished  by  smootli- 
ing  out  the  numbers  of  teachers  and  classrooms  added,  over  the 
whole  span  of  each  program. 

Note:  The  tables  which  follow  are  for  Secondary  school  needs  only. 
The  original  report  also  included  similar  tables  for  elementary 
school  needs. 


/^.ppendix  II 

READING  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  PUBLIC  PRIMARY  SCHOOL 
CHILDREN  AS  RELATED  TO  PARENTAL  EDUCATIONAL 
LEVEL  AND  OCCUPATION  AND  OTHER  V?   *  \BLES 

Since  the  spring  of  1966,  the  Department'  of  iiducation  has 
been  undertaking  a  massive  endeavor  to  gather  data  which  would 
enable  the  Agency  to  more  effectively  evaluate  projects  organized 
under  the  provisions  of  Title  I  (Law  89-10)  of  the  EIl  ^^-^ntary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  These  data  have  ^  ne  to 
make  up  student,  facilities  and  personnel  files  in  a  computerized 
**Test  and  Evaluation"  system  being  developed  for  the  Department 
of  Education  under  contract  with  the  Federal  System  Division  of 
IBM. 

The  Agency  is  no  v  in  a  position  where  this  massive  effort  - 
t*  '^^4  work  of  teachers,  administrators  and  other  personnel  in 
adniiiiistering  and  scoring  tests  and  other  instruments  —  is  be- 
ginning to  show  results.  The  Agency  is  now  able  to  judge  whether 
or  not  these  efforts  have  been  worth  the  Nvhile.  The  computer  has 
made  it  possible  to  obtain,  in  a  concise  tabular  fonn,  the  results 
obtained  by  primary  school  students  in  reading  and  general  ability 
as  related  to  a  number  of  affecting  variables. 

The  report  that  follows  deals  with  data  being  gathered  for 
the  evaluation  of  the  summer  Headstart  Program,  one  of  ap- 
proximately 60  Title  I  Projects  ^"perating  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Since  1965  the  Department-  of  Eductaion  has  been  conduct- 
ing a  Summer  Headstart  Program  to  provide  certain  kinds  of  ex- 
periences for  socially  disadvantaged  children  prior  to  entering  the 
first  grade^  This  program  has  in  part  been  sustained  under  Title 
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I  sponsorship,  and  as  such  is  subject  to  annual  evahiat»on.  The 
Division  of  Evahiation  is  called  upon  to  detennine  the  extent  to 
which  the  program  actually  contributes  to  later  school  success  of 
Headstart  children  in  formal  learning  situations.  In  other  words, 
do  these  preliminary,  piimarily  "socializing"  expeiiences  actually 
give  the  children  a  "headstart"? 

During  the  chool  year  1966-67  all  cliildren  (over  180,000), 
kindergarten  through  the  twelfth  grade,  attending  public  school 
in  a  sample  of  21  school  districts  selected  for  evaluation  of  Title 
I  projects,  were  administered  tests  of  general  ability  and  reading 
in  Spanish.  In  addition,  specific  personal  and  social  data  were 
obtained  on  each  student.  All  of  these  data,  test  scores  and  tlie 
like,  were  stored  in  the  memory  bank  (student  file)  of  the  Depart- 
ment computer,  along  with  an  identification  number  for  each 
student.  Among  the  information  collected  were  the  date  of  birth 
of  each  student,  educational  level  and  occupation  of  parents,  and 
fcr  students  in  the  first  three  grades,  whether  or  not  they  had  at- 
tended Kindergarten  or  Headstart,  or  whether  or  not  tliey  were 
repeating  the  grade. 

With  this  kind  of  information  available  on  all  first  and  second 
graders  in  the  21  districts  (approximately  one-fourth  of  the  total 
scliool  population  at  these  grade  levels)  it  was  now  possible  to 
gather,,  compile  and  analyze  data  on  variables  relevant  to  children 
who  had  participated  in  Headstart  Programs. 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

Answers  to  a  number  of  questions  touching  upon  outcomes  of 
Headstart  participation  could  now  be  obtained: 

1.  Do  children  who  participated  in  Headstart  differ  signifi- 
cantly in  reading  achievement  after  one  and  two  years  of 
formal  schooling  from  those  children  who  iiad  no  prior 
schooling  experience? 

2.  Do  the  initial  "socializing"  experiences  provided  by  Head- 
start  significantly  increase  conceptual  abilities  (as  typified 
by-  exercises  in  the  Prueha  Colectiva  Ptiartorriquena  de 
Capaciclad  Mental)  of  participating  children? 

3.  Several  studies  on  small  groups  of  children  in  the  main- 
land United  States  tended  to  indicate  that  the  initial 
impetus  of  Headstart  on  children's  achievement  appeared 
to  dissipate  after  children  'were  exposed  to  tracTitional 
educational  programs,  Do  we  have  any  evidence  of 
similar  tencencies  among  Headstart  first  and  second 
graders? 
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4.  By  holding  children's  environmental  conditions  constant 
(that  is,  equaliziii*^^  kind  of  hou:e  background  or  socio- 
economic condition  as  indicated  by  parental  education 
and  occupatiouy,^o  Ilcadstart  participants  difl'er  from 
other  children  at  the  same  grade  Ir  *^^z  in  reading  and 
general  ability? 

5.  Are  achievement  in  reading  and  test  scores  in  general 
ability  related  to  parental  education  and  occupation? 

6.  Do  children  at  different  lujc  levels  also  have  differential 
reading  achievement;  e.g.,  the  older  the  dnld  the  higher 
the  reading  level? 

7.  Do  boys  and  girls  achieve  in  reading  at  the  sa:)  >r  dif- 
ferent levels? 

8.  Do  children  who  had  one  whole  year  pre-first  grade 
schooling  (Kindergarten),  show  greater  attainment  in 
later  reading  and  general  ability  than  those  children  with 
only  rieadstart  or  no  prior  school  experience? 

9.  Does  type  of  school  organization  (that  is,  single,  inter- 
locking, or  double)  or  zone  of  residence  (urban  or  rural) 
appear  to  affect  children's  reading  achievement? 

10.    Are  .rieadstart  children  being  selected  from  among  the 
most  "deprived''? 

Parental  Education  and  Occupation  as 
Determinants  or  Social  Status: 

Prior  to  this  tiir^  in  Puerto  Rico  it  was  difficult  to  attribute 
gains  in  achievement  of  one  group  of  students  over  another  group 
at  the  same  grade,  to  level:  to  teaching  method,  or  revised  cun-icn- 
him.  The  reason  was  that  the  Department  did  not  have  sufficient 
information  on  important  variables  that  affect  performance,  for  ex- 
ainplc;  home  environmental  conditions. 

From  the  data  collected  in  the  21  districts  sample  on  parental 
education  and  occupation  it  was  possible  through  an  adaptation 
of  the  Hollingshead  Two  Factor  Index,^  to  place  a  child  on  a  scale 
ranging  from  14  to  77  points,  in  one  of  four  "social  status"  levels: 
Lowest,  Medium  Low,  Medium,  and  Medium  High.  Fathers  or 
heads  of  families  grouped  under  "Lowest"  categorization  of  this 
scale  are  those  having  three  years  or  less  of  foniial  schooling,  and 
who  are  employed  (if  at  all)  in  unskilled  labor  such  as  sugar  cane 
cutters,  garbage  collectors  or  domestics.   Highest  social  status 

^  August  B.  HolHngshoad.  "Two  Factor  Inde.v  of  Social  Position/'  1965  Yale  Station, 

-New. :Havcn:xGona  .1957-.  :LMimco.  :12-pnrl.    - 
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category  is  not  represented  he*.e  becaasc  it  includes  pareiUs  with 
post-gradi»ation  education  and  who  are  working  as  bank  presi- 
dents, (lociors  of  medicine,  engineers,  lawyers,  and  the  like. 

Although  this  index  has  not  been  adequately  tested  for  use  in 
Puerto  Rico  in  terms  of  establishing  \  ^d  social  status  categories, 
it  is  believed  that  it  can  serve  in  two  important  aspects:  first,  as  a 
basis  for  Cx-  *>aring  achievement  and  ability  of  different  groups  of 
students,  ai.d  second,  to  estimate  the  extent  of  "deprivation" 
among  Puerto  Ricrui  children  compared  to  children  in  the  main- 
land United  States. 

The  findings  of  this  study,  in  most  part,  are  in  tenns  of  level 
of  social  status  of  children  as  related  to  variables  under  consider- 
ation. 
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Summary  of  Principal  Findings 

Reading  acuievement  and  general  ability  measures  of  first  and 
second  grade  students  were  related  to  variables  of  sex  (2),  age 
level  (4),  zone  of  residence  (2),  social  status  (4),  and  to  prior  first 
grade  experience  (kinderkarten,  Headstart,  none),  and  repeating 
the  grade. 

Reading  achievoment  of  third  grade  children  was  related  to 
sex,  zone  of  residence,  and  type  of  school  organization. 

An  analysis  of  the  data  provides  us  with  answers  to  questions 
posed  above. 

1.  Formal  school  experiences  prior  to  entenng  the  first  grade 
do  seem  to  result  in  greater  reading  achievement  and 
level  of  general  ability  of  children  in  the  first  and  second 
grades.  When  mean  scores  on  the  reading  and  general 
ability  tests  are  examined,  it  was  noted  that  at  all  social 
status  levels  (with  le  exception),  the  longer  the  period 
of  "pre-schooling"  iii*  greater  the  attainment  in  reading 
and  general  ability.  (See  tables  lA-D).  This  finding 
holds  true  at  both  the  first  grade  as  well  as  the  second 
grade,  and  thplds  constant  when  examined  by  sex  and 
zone  of  residence,  as  well  as  by  age  level,  except  over-age 
children. 

Kindergarten,  trained  children  read  better  and  have 
higher  ability  scores  than  Headstart  trained  children;  and 
the  latter  in  turn,  read  better  and  have  higher  ability 
scores  than  children  with  no  "pre-schooling."  The  dif- 
ference of  26.00  score  points  in  reading  between  the  mean 
of  55.25  of  lowest  social  status  first  grade  no  "pre-scliool- 
ing"  children,  and  the  mean  of  88.25  of  medium  high 
first  grade  children  with  kindergarten  indicated  two 
separate  populations  of  youngsters.  The  difference  of 
about  2  score  points  in  reading  of  second  graders  with 
Headstart  over  those  with  no  "pro-schooling"  is  significant, 
and  constant  at  all  social  status  levels.  These  data,  then, 
do  appear  to  indicate  that  *  pre-school"  training,  even  on 
as  limited  a  scale  as  that  provided  by  an  eight-week 
Headstart  program  does  make  for  significant  increase 
in  conceptual  abilities.  Furthennoro,  gains  in  reading 
skills  and  gains  in  conceptualizing  are  maintained  for  a 
period  of  two  years,  at  least,  until  the  end  of  the  second 
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Urban  childreu  read  better  and  have  higher  level  of 
general  ability  than  have  rural  children. 

Although  the  depavtiiieiit  has  had  te.st  data  for  a 
number  of  years  wliich  show  the  same  results,  it  is  now 
possible  to  make  analyses  in  terms  of  social  status.  Again 
the  same  trend  was  found:  with  an  increase  in  social 
status  of  students  there  is  a  corresponding  increase  in 
mean  reading  achievement  and  mean  t(?sted  (General 
ability.  (See  Tables  V  A-D.) 

The  mean  scores  in  reading  of  rural  lowest  social 
status  first  and  second  graders  clifFer  by  more  than  one 
standard  deviation  from  the  mean  scores  in  reading  of 
urban  medium  high  soc:al  status  first  and  second  graders. 
The  difference  in  mean  general  ability  of  the  same  groups 
is  almost  one  standard  deviation. 

It^must  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  about  10  per- 
cent of  rural  children  at  the  lowest  social  status  read  at  the 
average  level  of  urban  medium  high  social  status  children. 

Rural  children,  in  general,  seem  to  be  among  the 
most  educationally  deprived  of  all  school  children. 

Girls  arc  better  readers  than  botjSy  although  they  do  7iot 
seem  to  differ  in  level  of  general  ability. 

When  the  results  in  reading  and  general  ability  are 
analyzed  in  terms  of  boys  and  girls  in  urban  and  rural 
schools  (Tables  VI  A-D),  it  was  found  that  urban  girls 
at  all  social  status  levels  are  superior  readers  to  boys 
within  the  same  residential  zone.  Although  urban  boys 
surpass  rural  girls  in  reading  in  both  grades  at  all  social 
status  levels  except  medium  high  social  status  second 
grade,  the  differences  are  not  great. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  differences  in  mean  general 
ability  between  boys  and  girls,  in  both  ..grades  and  at  all 
social  status  levels  is  small,  and  in  favor  of  the  boys. 

It  is  now  possible  to  state  unequivocally  that  the 
niral  boy,  coming  from  a  home  where  the  head  of  the 
family  has  liad  three  vears  or  less  of  schooling,  and,  if 
employed  as  an  unskilled  farm  laborer  or  the  like,  the 
child  is  likely  to  be  the  most  deprived  among  all  deprived 
children. 

Yet  even,  among  these  "most  deprived"  boys  there 
are  about  15  percent  who  are  reading  at  a  level  com- 
parable to  the  average  urban  girl  at  the  same  social 
^statusJeyeL. 
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4.  Large  numbers  of  children  after  two  years  in  the  first, 
second  and  third  grades  are  inferior  readers  to  those 
children  spending  only  one  year  in  the  grade. 

The  practice  of  holding  back  children  (non-promot- 
ing) in  grade  so  that  they  may  have  more  time  to  attain 
achievement  norms  does  not  appear  to  be  supported  by 
test  results  in  reading.  Mean  scores  of  children  repeat- 
ing the  first  grade  (.11%  repeating),  the  second  grade 
(10%  repeating)  and  the  third  grade  (10%  repeating) 
are  far  inferior  to  the  mean  scores  of  children  who  have 
spent  only  one  year  in  grade.  (See  Tables  VIIA-D  for 
first  and  second  grade  results.) 

One  striking  finding  shows  that  at  the  first  grade  . 
the  repeaters  are  at  the  same  mean  level  in  general  ability 
as  that  of  the  non-repeaters,  although  lower  in  reading 
achievement. 

Furthermore,  most  of  the  repeaters  (about  75%) 
are  concentrated  in  the  lowest  social  status  level. 

5.  Children  xoho  are  not  yet  six  years  of  age  when  they  enter 
the  first  grade  read  as  well  or  better  than  those  children 
who  enter  at  the  normal  age  for  the  grade. 

One  of  the  surprising  findings  was  the  relatively 
large  number  of  "under-age"  children,  i.e.,  those  who 
entered  the  first  grade  before  reaching  the  age  of  six, 
and  their  ccmpar;itively  equal  achievement  in  reading 
to  their  older  peers  in  both  the  first  and  second  grades. 
(SeeTable  VIII  A.) 

About  18  percent  of  the  first  grade  and  13  percent  of 
the  second  grade  are  included  in  this  group.  In  both 
general  ability  test  results  and  in  mean  scores  in  reading 
they  were  practically  on  a  par  (or  superior  at  some 
social  status  levels)  with  the  rest  of  their  grade  groups. 

An  interesting  finding,  however,  wa.s  that  only  50 
percent  of  the  first  grade  "under-agers''  fell  in  the  lowest 
social  status,  compared  to  63  percent,  79  percent  and  85 
percent,  respectively  of  these  children^  ages  6-7,  8-9, 
and  10-16.  (Se.e  Table  VIII B. ) 

6.  Children  who  attend  school  six  hours  a  day  are  generally 
much  better  readers  than  children  who  attend  classes 
three  hours  a  day. 

It  has  long  been  assumed,  without  direct  objective 
eviaence,  that  there  is  a  close  relation  between  time  spent 
^in^.school. and. .attainment  of.  ])a.sic  skills.  ^Accordiiia,  to- 
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results  in  reading  in  Spanish  on  an  island-wide  test  ad- 
ministered to  more  tlian  60,000  third  grade  children  in 
March  1967,  the  results  definitely  verified  that  assumption 
(See  Table  IX.) 

With  the  exception  of  rural  children  attending  single 
(six  hour)  and  interlocking  (5  hour)  programs  where 
the  latter  attained  slightly  higher  mean  scores  than  the 
former,  the  me:m  reading  scores  increase  according  to  the 
number  of  hours  spent  in  school. 

The  apparent  niral  single  ^  interlocking  discrepancy 
may  be  accounted  for  if  we  were  to  analyze  the  results  in 
terms  of  social  status  which  was  not  available  for  the 
third  grade. 

We  observe  in  these  third  grade  reading  results  a 
possible  answer  to  some  of  the  urban  ^  rural  differences 
noted  in  the  first  and  second  grades  where  information  of 
type  of  school  organization  was  not  at  hand. 


IMPLICATIONS 

The  evidence  drawn  from  the  findings  on  reading  test  results 
of  children  in  the  first  three  grades  of  the  elementary  school,  and 
analyzed  in  relation  ,to  relevant  variables  of  age,  sex,  zone  of 
residence,  social  status,  and  type  of  school  organization,  should 
lead  to  a  thoughtful  contemplation  of  a  number  of  implications 
for  educational  practice. 

1.  Extending  kindergarten  and  Headstart  types  of  programs 
(preferably  the  former)  to  greater  numbers  of  children 
will  lead  to  later  dividends  in  increased  level  of  general 
ability  and  more  effective  reading  skills. 

2.  Priority  of  "pre-school"  education  should  be  directed  to 
(1)  rural  children  with  the  lowest  social  status;  (2)  urban 
children  with  equally  low  social  status. 

3.  The  differences  between  boys  and  girls  in  reading  may 
mean  a  close  look  at  (1)  reading  materials;  (2)  teaching 
methods;  or  (3)  possible  segregation  for  reading.  The 
fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  repeaters  are  boys  who 
are  also  poor  readers  leads  to  the  inescapable  conclusion 
that  many  of  these  boys  will  be  early  school  leavers. 

4.  There  is  a  possible  danger  that  by  enrolling  some  students 
in  kindergarten  and  Headstai't,  thus  giving  an  initial 
advantage  to  a  favored  group,  may  be  discriminating 
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against  some  children  who  might  be  adversely  aff'^  ted 
when  they  have  to  compete  with  their  more  favored  peers 
in  the  first  grade. 

5.  The  large  urban-rura]  differences  in  readim^  are  related, 
undoubtedly,  to  double  eih  ^^ment,  and  lead  to  greater 
numbers  of  rural  children  wh  leave  school  before  com- 
pleting elementary  school. 

6.  If  greater  time  in  school  leads  to  greater  reading  effective- 
ness, then  school  construction  projects  to  eliminate  double 
enrollment  is  justifiable. 

7.  Major  attention  and  priority  should  be  given  to  repeaters 
and  potential  repeaters.  How  can  educators  approach  the 
fonnidable  task  of  improving  reading  skills  of  so  many 
youngsters?  Automatic  promotion,  as  bitter  experience 
has  .showTi,  is  not  the  answer.  Remedial  reading  is  a  costly 
palliative.  The  non-graded  school,  if  it  is  to  be  effective, 
calls  for  radical  changes  in  teacher  behavior. 

Puerto  Rican  education  must  try  to  identify  tvhtj 
these  children  are  having  difficulties  in  learning  to  read. 
Physical  causes?  Emotional?  The  data  now  being  gath- 
ered in^the  21  district  sample  may  provide  the  necessary 
clues. 

If  the  Agency  can  not  find  effective  ways  to  improve 
reading  skills  of  primary  school  children,  Puerto  Rican 
schools  can  look  forward  to  the  unhappy  prospect  of  con- 
tinued poor  retention. 

8.  What  is  the  optimum  age  for  beginning  formal  school- 
ing? The  evidence  shows  that  many  children  are  able 
to  initiate  systematip  learning  experiences  before  the  age 
of  six.  Hov/  can  it  be  determined  who  are  most  likely  to 
succeed?  If  the  selection  process  is  not  careful  we  may 
tend  to  choose  those  from  among  the  higher  social  status 
levels. 

9.  Some  children  from  the  lowest  social  status  achieve  as 
well  as  children  from  the  highest  status: 

(a)  what  are  the  characteristics  of  these  children  who 
achieve  in  spite  of  unfavorable  environmental 
conditions? 

(b)  what  can  be  learned  from  these  children  that  may 
help  in  devising  programs  for  the  poorer  achievers? 
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10.  Solutions,  to  problems  presented  by  evidence  gathered 
for  this  study  may  call  for  radical  departures  from  tradi- 
tional educational  practice.. 


TABLE  IV  A 

Reading  Achievement'  of  FIRST  GRADE  Students 

ACCOHDING  TO  KiND  OF  PriOK  EDUCATIONAL  EXPERIENCE, 

By  Socio-Economic  Level,  Apiul  1967 


Prior  School 

s  oc 

tO-E  CO 

NOM 

IC  LEV 

EL 

Experience 

Lowest 

Med.  Low 

Med. 

Med.  High 

All 

Kinder 

N 

583 

664 

163 

137 

1547 

Mean 

63.58 

7G.62 

80.22 

81.25 

69.92 

S.D. 

22.09 

23.57 

21.17 

21.01 

23,36 

Headstart 

N 

1678 

916 

104 

73 

2771 

Mean 

58.39 

63.89 

69.96 

75.48 

61.09 

S.D. 

20.29 

20.52 

2L27 

22.14 

20.82 

None 

N 

3946 

1653 

225 

133 

5957 

Mean 

55.25 

61.02 

65.04 

72:26 

57.60 

S.D. 

19.90 

20.95 

19.18 

20.45 

20.52 

Test  Dcslrezas  Basicas  cn  Lcclara 


TABLE  IV  B 

Readikg  Achievement*  of  SECOND  GRADE  SruDEiVrs 
According  to  Kind  of  Priou  Educa^tional  Experience, 
By  Socio-Economic  Level,  April  1967 

Prior  School  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  LEVEL 

Experience  Lowest  Med.  Low   Med.    Med.  High  AU 

Kinder 


Headstart 
None 

Pnicba  de  Lcctura,  Nivcl  2,  Scrie  Intcramcricana 


N 

361 

585 

183 

99 

1228 

Mean 

43.24 

50.23 

01.61 

58.38 

49.0  i 

S.D. 

18.21 

18.03 

16.97 

17.18 

18.35 

N 

1080 

624 

97 

35 

1336 

Mean 

37.24 

42.77 

45.96 

52.29 

39.86 

S.D. 

17.44 

18.43 

18.09 

22.77 

18.24 

N 

5784 

2631 

303 

200 

8918 

Mean 

35.32 

40.64 

44.28 

51.64 

37.56 

S.D. 

17.26 

18.62 

18.96 

18.65 

18.09 

Comprehensive  Educational  Planning  in  Puerto  Rico 

TABLE  IV  C 

Results  Obtained  on  the  Phueiu  CoLE(niVA  Puehtoiuuquena 
DE  Capacidao  Mental  by  FIRST  GRADE  Studenis 
accoiiding  to  piuor  educational  expeiuence  and 
By  Socio-Economic  Levec,  January  1967 


Prior  School 

SOCIO 

-ECONOMIC  LEVEL 

Experience 

Lowest  Med.  Low 

Med. 

.Med.  High 

All 

N 

734 

823 

201 

15G 

1914 

Kinder 

Mean 

31.38 

34.03 

36.55 

36.63 

33.49 

S.D. 

7.57 

6.92 

6.19 

5.68  ' 

7.26 

N 

2218 

1140 

123 

69 

3550 

Headstart 

Mean 

29.83 

32.06 

33.44 

33.86 

30  73 

S.D. 

7.81 

7.16 

6.87 

7.19 

7.66 

N 

5716 

2341 

326 

170 

8553 

None 

Nlean 

28.69 

31.11 

32.19 

34.75 

29.60 

S.D. 

8.00 

7.83 

7.10 

6.30 

8.01 

97 


TABLE  IV  D 

Results  Obtained  on  the  Piiueba  Colectiva  Pukutohhiquena 
DE  Capacidad  Mental  by  SECOND  GRADE  Students 

ACCOHDIN'G  TO  PriOU  EDUCATIONAL  ExPEHIENCE  AND 

By  Socio-Economic  Level,  Aphil  1967 


ERIC 


Prior  School 

SOCIO 

-ECO 

NOM 

IC  LEV 

EL 

Experience 

Lowest  Med.  Low 

Med. 

Med.  Kigh 

AU 

N 

399 

642 

170 

96 

1316 

Kinder 

Mean 

40.75 

43.10 

44.18 

45.08 

42.68 

S.D. 

6.10 

5.25 

4.50 

5.56 

5.62 

N 

1279 

655 

91 

32 

2057 

Headstart 

Mean 

38.71 

40.85 

41.65 

40.59 

39.55 

S.D. 

6.83 

5.91 

6.40 

7.89 

6.64 

N 

6710 

2886 

328 

198 

10122 

None 

Mean 

38.11 

39.8L 

40.95 

42.64 

38.81 

S.D. 

6.87 

6.48 

6.30 

6.12 

6.81 
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TABLE  VA 

Readlvg  AcHiEVK.NncxT**  OK  Uhhan  and  Ruiui.  first  grade 
Students  hy  Socio-Economk:  Lkvki.,  Apiul  1967 

SOCIO-ECONOMIC  LEVEL 
Zone  Lowest  Med.  Low   Med.   Med.  High  All 


N 

2007 

1760 

318 

256 

4371 

Mean 

59.96 

66.32 

74.1-1 

77.51 

(54.68 

S.D. 

21.30 

22,22 

21.14 

21.94 

22.33 

N 

5312 

1837 

169 

104 

7452 

Mean 

55.37 

60.45 

65.02 

72.10 

57.07 

.  S.D. 

19.53 

20.13 

19.95 

20.75 

19.94 

®  Dcslrezas  Basicas  cn  Lcclura 


TABLE  VB 

Reading  Achievement'*  of  Uuhan  and  Ruhal  SECOND 
GRADE  Students  hy  Socio-Economic  Level,  Apuil  1967 

SOCIO-ECONOMIC  LEVEL 
Zone  Lowest  Med.  Low    Med.   Mcd.Hi,$h  All 


N 

2517 

2205 

405 

238 

r365 

Mean 

37.90 

44,87 

48.40 

54.45 

42.32 

S.D. 

18.45 

18.64 

18.13 

17.94 

19.03 

N 

5691 

2002 

210 

106 

8009 

Mean 

33,80 

37.72 

41.62 

50.65 

35.21 

S.D. 

16.61 

18.35 

18.94 

21.05 

17.39 

*  Prueba  de  Lccliira,  Nivcl  2,  Serie  Inlcranicricana 


TABLE  VC 

Results  Obtained  on  the  Prueba  Colechiva  Puertorriquena 
DE  Capacidad  Mental  by  Urban  and  Rural  FIRST  GRADE 
Students  uy  Socio-Economic  Level,  January  1967 

SOCIO-ECONOMIC  LEVEL 
Zone  Lowest  Med.  Low   Med.   Med.  High  All 


N 

2876 

2437 

470 

276 

6059 

Mean 

30.80 

32,84 

34.85 

35.97 

32.17 

S.D. 

7.74 

7.20 

6.70 

6.29 

7.54 

N 

7221 

2328 

216 

131 

9896 

Mean 

28.78 

30.93 

31.75 

33.84 

29.42 

S.D, 

7.97 

7.80 

7,42 

6.35 

7.97 

Comprehensive  Educational  Planning  in  Puerto  Rico 
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Results  Obtainkd  ok  the  Phueba  Colkciiva  Pukhtohhiquena 
i)E  Capaciimi)  Mental  by  Uhuan  and  Ruhal  SECOND 
GRADE  Students  by  Socioeconomic  Level,  Aphil  1967 

SOCIO-ECONOMIC  LEVEL 
Zone  Lowest  Med.  Low    Med.   Med.  High  All 


N 

2910 

2419 

406 

242 

5977 

Mean 

39.53 

4L70 

42.67 

43.69 

40.79 

S.D. 

6.44 

5.74 

5.86 

6.28 

6.26 

N 

6688 

2212 

229 

100 

9229 

Mean 

37.75 

39.07 

40.38 

41.79 

38,18 

S.D. 

6.95 

6.64 

6.34 

6.20 

6.9Q 

I 

i  TABLE  VI A 

'  Rkadin'o  Achievement'  ok  Uuhan  anu  Ruhal  Boys  and  Giiu.s 

In  the  first  GRADE  by  Socio-Eoon'omic  Level,  Apiul  1967 

I 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC  LEVEL 

j  Zone 

Lowest  .Med.  Low 

Med. 

.\f  ed.  High 

AU 

:  Urban 

I  Girls 

\ 
\ 

N 

.Mean 
S.D. 

992 
61.42 
21.51 

854 
68.54 
22.24 

179 
75.98 
21.72 

118 
79.19 
21.J2 

2143 
66.45 
22.51 

\ 

;  Boys 

N 
Mean 
S.D. 

1015 
58.53 
21.00 

906 
64.23 
22.01 

169 
72.20 
20.40 

138 
76.07 
21.94 

2228 
62.97 
22.03 

'  Rural 

'  Girls 

N 
Mean 
S.D. 

2586 
56.87 
19.50 

897 
63.20 
20.17 

88 
67.56 
18.62 

44 
72.05 
20.87 

3615 
58.88 
19.94 

ERLC 

Boys 

N 
Mean 
S.D. 

2756 
53.96 
19.45 

940 
57.83 
19.76 

81 
62.27 
21.07 

,60 
72>13 
20.83 

3837 
55.37 
19.79 

•  Destrezas  Basieas  en 

Lectura 

100  Puerto  Rico 

TABLE  VI  B 

Rkadino  Aciiikvkmknt'*  or  Uiujan  \si)  Uuiui.  Hoys  and  Cuils 
In  riiK  SECOND  GHADE  hy  Socio-licoNoMic  Lkvki..  Aimui.  1967 

Zone  S  O  C  I  0  -  K  C  O  N  O  M  I  C    I-  K  V  E  1- 

Bural 


Urban 


Lowest  Nfccl.  Low 

.\Iccl. 

.\Iccl.  IliKh 

AH 

N 

1215 

1066 

191 

IM 

2616 

Gills 

Mean 

47.26 

5L36 

56.31 

.M.46 

S.O. 

18.68 

18.32 

17.37 

18.38 

19.02 

N 

1272 

1135) 

211 

12.| 

2749 

Boys 

Mean 

42.6-1 

•17  J5 

52.73 

.<0.28 

S.O. 

18.03 

18.67 

18.43 

17.43 

18.83 

N 

2775 

922 

109 

57 

3863 

Girls 

Mean 

36.31 

40.37 

•13.17 

5.I..I6 

37.7.1 

S.D. 

16.7-1 

18.30 

19.17 

19..I5 

17.47 

N 

29  K) 

1080 

101 

49 

4146 

Boys 

Moan 

31.41 

35.16 

46.22 

32.81 

S.D. 

1?..I2 

18.10 

18.63 

22.14 

16.99 

•  Priieba  dc  Lcctura,  Nivcl  2,  .Scric  liUcramericana 


TABLE  VI C 

Results  OivrAiNKn  on  tiif.  Phukha  Coi.ixrnvA  PuKirroiuuguKNA 
i)E  Capacidad  Mental  m  Uiujan  and  Uuhal  Boy.s  and  Giiu,s 
In  the  first  GRADE  »y  Socio-EcoNoNtio  Level  Januauy  1967 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC  LEVEL 


Zone 
Urban 


Girls 


ERIC 


Boys 

Rural 

Girls 
Boys 


Lowest  .\fcd.  Low 

Med. 

Med.  High 

All 

N 

1394 

1M3 

228 

130 

2897 

Mean 

30.93 

32.71 

34.84 

35.68 

32.15 

S.D. 

7.57 

7.16 

6.98 

6.66 

7.45 

N 

1482 

1292 

242 

146 

3162 

Mean 

30.67 

32.96 

34.85 

36.22 

32.18 

S.D. 

7.89 

7.24 

6.45 

5.95 

7.61 

N 

3423 

1109 

110 

55 

4697 

Mi:an 

28.68 

31.16 

31.24 

33.87 

29.39 

S.D. 

7.80 

7.77 

7.60 

6.57 

7.87 

N 

3798 

1219 

106 

76 

5199 

Mean 

28.86 

30.73 

32.27 

33.82 

29.44 

S.D. 

8.11 

7.82 

7.24 

6.23 

8.07 
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TABLE  VI  D 

RkSULTS  ObTAINKI)  on  TIIIC  PllUKiJA  Coi.ECnVA  PUKHTOimiQUKNA 

Di-:  CAi>Ac:n)Ai)  Mkn^-au  by  U:ujax  and  Uuhal  Boys  and  Gmws 
In  tiik  second  GRADE  by  Socio-Economic  L.svki.,  Anui- 1967 

SOCIO-ECONOr>iIC  LEVEL 
Zone  Lowest  Med.  Low   Med.   Mtd.  HiKh  All 


N 

1386 

1154 

190 

12J^ 

2852 

Girls 

Mean 

39.20 

41.52 

42.45 

43,98 

40.56 

S.D. 

6.22 

5.87 

5.57 

6.48 

6.21 

N 

1524 

1265 

216 

120 

5125 

Bovs 

Mean 

39.83 

41.86 

42.86 

43.69 

41.00 

S.D. 

6.63 

5.62 

6.11 

6.09 

6.2V 

N 

3154 

1016 

112 

54 

4336 

Girls 

Mean 

37.40 

39.09 

cVJ.77 

42.67 

37.97 

S.D. 

6.98 

6.42 

U.47 

5.81 

6.89 

N 

3534 

1196 

7 

46 

4893 

Boys 

Mean 

38.08 

39.06 

4C.57 

40.76 

38.40 

S.D. 

6.90 

6.83 

6.J7 

6.54 

6.89 

TABLE  VITA 

COMPABISON  OK  RkaDINC  AciIlKVKMENT  A.ND  GlCNKBAL  ABILITY 

Ol-  Studi:.\ts  Repicati.no  tiik  EIRST  GRADE  with  all  Fjilst 
Ghade  Students  by  Sck.io-Economic  Leyki.,  19f)7 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC  LEVEL 


Test 

Prueba 
Colectiva 
de 

Capacidad 
Mental 


Destreais 
Basicas 

en 
Leeliira 


Category 

Lowest  .Med.  Low 

Nfed. 

Med.  High 

All 

All 

N 

10097 

4765 

686 

407 

15955 

First 

.Mean 

29.35 

3L91 

33.87 

35.28 

30.46 

Grade 

S.D. 

7.95 

7.56 

7.08 

6^8 

7.92 

N 

1221 

362 

27 

1618 

Repeaters- 

Mean 

30.33 

32.13 

36.04 

35.1; 

30.85 

S.D. 

7.81 

7.43 

6.90 

5.28 

7.77 

All 

M 

7349 

3597 

517 

360 

11823 

First 

Mean 

56.62 

63.32 

7K16 

75.94 

59.88 

Grade 

S.D. 

20.13 

£1.38 

M8 

21.7.; 

21.17 

N 

989 

277 

15 

.12 

)293 

Repeaters 

Mean 

55.40 

58.87 

69.20 

62:oo 

56.37 

S.D. 

18.64 

16.93 

19.06 

24.34 

18.44 
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TABLE  VII  B 


Comparison  of  Rkading  Ac.hikvement  and  Genehai.  Ahility 
Of  Students  Repeating  the  SECOND  GRADE  with  all  Second 
Grade  Students  hy  Socio-Ea;iN;oMic  Lkvel,  1967 


Category 

Priieba 
Colectiva 
(le 

Capacidad 
Mental 


Pnieba 

de 
Lectiira 
Nivel  2 


Test 


S  O  C  I  O  -  E  C  O  N  O  .\t 
Lowest  Med.  Low  Med. 


I  C  L  E  V  E  L 
.Med.  High  AI! 


All 

N 

9598 

4631 

635 

342 

15206 

Second 

Mean 

38.29 

40.44 

41.84 

43.13 

39.20 

Grade 

S.D. 

6.85 

6.32 

6.13 

6.31 

6.77 

N 

1152 

404 

30 

12 

lo9S 

Repealers 

.Mean 

38.02 

39.20 

39.83 

41.67 

38.38 

S.D. 

6.82 

6.25 

6.67 

6.97 

6.70 

All 

N 

8208 

4207 

615 

344 

13374 

Second 

Mean 

35.08 

41.47 

46.08 

53.28 

38.06 

Grade 

S.D. 

17.30 

18.84 

18.68 

19.00 

18.40 

N 

933- 

320 

26 

8 

1287 

Repealers 

Mean 

23.08 

30.22 

29.81 

33.13 

28.68 

S.D. 

14.48 

15.27 

15.89 

14.88 

14.73 

TABLE  VIII A 

Reading  Achievement*'  of  First  and  Second  Grade  Students 
Who  were  Under  Age  at  time  of  heginning  the  Grade,  as 
Compared  to  Reading  Achievement  ok  Children  of  Normal 
Grade  Age,  by  Socio-Economic  STubENTS  1967 


1 

SOCIO-ECONOMIC  LEVEL 

< 

Grade 

Age 

Lowest  .Med.  Low 

.Med. 

Med.  High 

au 

! 

I 

N 

1096 

781 

139 

123 

2139 

3 

? 

Under 

X 

55.23 

62.81 

69:24 

78.70 

60.26 

* 

6 

S.D. 

20.68 

21.69 

19.74 

20.58 

21.91 

N 

5361 

2614 

364 

229 

8568 

i 

6-7 

Mean 

56.60 

63.74 

71.98 

74.84 

59.92 

< 

S.J. 

19.91 

21.38 

21.69 

22.07 

21.06 

II 

N 

913 

759 

168 

109 

1949 

'< 

Under 

Mean 

35.78 

43.14 

46.81 

53.69 

40.58 

h 

7 

S.D. 

17.11 

18.71 

17.34 

17.43 

18.50 

r 

N 

5842 

3051 

429 

228 

9550 

1 

7-8 

Mean 

35.68 

42.03 

46.18 

53.60 

38.61 

S.D. 

17.41 

18.73 

19.0j 

19.64 

18.43 

•  First  Grade:  Deslrezas  Basicas  en  Lcclura 

I  ■ 

Second  Grade: 

Pnicbii  dc  Leclura,  Nivel  2, 

Serie  Inlcramcricana 
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TABLE  VIII B 

Distributed  by  Percent  of  FIRST  GRADE  Studexts  by  Age 
And  Socio-Economic  Level,  April  1967 


Age 

Under                    N  1096  78.1  139  123  2139 

6                     %  51.2  36.5  6.5  5.7  (18.1) 

7  5361  2614  364  229  8568 

7o  62.7  30.5  4.2  2,6  (72.4) 

o  Q                    N  727  175         12  8  922 

%  78.8  18.9  1.3  1.0  (7.8) 

10  16  165  27          2  0  194 

^                         %  85.0  14.0  1.0  0  (1.6) 

All  7349  3597  517  360  1185 

^                     %  62  30          4  3  (1.1) 


TABLE  IX 

Reading  Achievement^  of  THIRD  GRADE  STUDENTS  by 
Type  of  School  Organization  and 
Urban  and  Rural  Residence,  March  1967 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC  LEVEL 


Organization 
Single 


Inter 
locking 


Double 


Urban 

Rural 

Private 

N 

6,907 

6,545 

1,906 

Mean 

53.76 

44.20 

71.41 

S.D. 

19.81 

19.15 

16.93 

N 

4,409 

1,861 

58 

Mean 

52.02 

45.30 

69.98 

S.D. 

19.60 

19.64 

14.95 

N 

1,151 

7,510 

76 

Mean 

45,72 

41,24 

69.46 

S.D 

20.37 

19.11 

14.86 
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FOREWORD 


The  concept  of  planning  as  a  process  has  applicabihty  to  edu- 
cation systems  at  all  levels,  ranging  from  the  local  school  system 
at  one  end  of  the  organizational  continuum  to  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education,  at  the  other  end. 

Not  only  is  this  report  valuable  for  state  education  agencies, 
but  by  replacing  SEA  (which  stands  for  State  Education  Agency), 
wherever  jt  appears*  in  this  report,  with  LEA  (Local  Education 
Agency)  or  other  letter  symbols  representing  the  readers  level  of 
school  organization,  the  planning  process  concepts  presented  are 
worthy  of  any  educator's  serious  consideration. 

This  report  is  disseminated  with  the  hope  that  it  will  stimu- 
late school  leaders  to  focus  attention  upon  the  area  of  planning 
as  an  emerging  process  which  can  support  educational  decision 
making  as  a  leadership  function. 

Paul  F.  Johnston 
State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  format  of  the  Iowa  report  is  designed  to  indicate  the 
outcomes  of  a  one  year  study  as  they  relate  to  the  Iowa  state 
education  agency's  objectives, 

Table  1  shows  the  outline  rationale  utilized  for  this  report. 
This  representation  may  help  the  reader  to  better  understand 
how  the  material  in  each  of  the  sections  of  this  report  is  related 
to  the  overall  objectives  of  the  multi-state  project. 

TABLE  1 


ORGANIZATION  OF  MATERIAL  CONTAINED  IN 
THE  IOWA  REPORT 


CONTENTS  OF 
REPORT 

IOWA  STATE  EDUCATION 
AGENCY  (SEA)  OBJECTIVES 

RELATED  MULThSTATE  PROJECT 
OBJECTIVES 

CHAPTER  1 

Campreheniive 
Pjannmg: 

A  perceived 

need 

Identify  the  mait  feasible  way  in 
which  the  Iowa  SEA  may  Improve 
its  capability  and  functianal 
aperatian  far  planning. 

Identify  o  voriety  of  woys  by 
which  stote  educotion  ogencies 
moy  orgonize  for  plonning. 

CHAPTER  2 

Planning:      "  * 
Functions 
Processes 
Techniques 

Identify  basic  pracess  cancepts  by 
wh'ctt  planning  may  be  apera- 
tlonallzed  far  the  purpase  af  pra- 
viding  infarmatlan  required  ta 
support  all  levels  af  SEA 
decision  making. 

Identify  sources  of  doto  inputs 
which  ore  necessory  to  support 
the  plonning  function. 

Identify  prc<^;>ies  ond  techniques 
necessory  for  plonning  in  Stote 
Educotion  Agencies. 

CHAPTER  3 
Structure 
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structure  and  role  of  plonning  unit. 

Identify  desirob!e  ploce  of  pton* 
ning  unit  for  line  or  stoff  roles 
within  the  SEA  orgonizotlonol 
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plonning  unit  end  its  relotlonship 
to  other  operoting  divisions. 

CHAPTER  4 
Staff 

Development 

Identify  onticipoted  plonning  unit 
staff  responsibilities  ond  develop 
descriptions  of  reloted  plonning 
unit  stoff  competencies. 

Identify  in-service  training  require- 

ments  essenttol  to; 

mointolnlng  in'house  plonning  unit 

ttoff  competencies  ot  o  desired 
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providing  Itidership  for  out'of. 
house  public  school  ogencies 
development  of  plonning 
copobliities. 

Identify  Inter'Ogency  relationships 
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CHAPTER  1 
Comprekensive  Planning:  A  Preceived  Need 


JOSICPII  WciLVICK 

In  tno  State  of  Iowa,  planning  and  progrannniug  hv  the  State 
Department  of  Piiblie  Instnietion  are  aetivities  whieli  are  author- 
ized by  legislation.* 

During  the  1965-66  school  year,  a  new  organizational  .stnieti':c 
for  the  Slate  Education  Agency  (SliA)  was  adopted  by  the  State 
Board  of  Public  Instruction.  This  reorgani/.ed  structure  included 
a  Planning,  Development,  and  Evaluation  staff  (see  Fig.  1).  The 
structural  design  is  such  that  this  staff,  consisting  nominally  of  eight 
consultant  positions,  is  directly  responsible  to  the  State  Superin- 
tendent with  secondary  responsibilities  to  the  branches  in  the 
Department,  both  directly  and  through  the  Office  of  A.ssistant 
Superfntendent.s. 

The  primary  purpose  for  which  the  Planning,  Development, 
and  Evaluation  staff  was  (neated,  was  the  development  of  new 
programs  and  concepts  of  education  as  assigned  by  the  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction. 

Individual  staff  members  were  assigned  to  top  priority  tasks, 
such  as  assisting  the  sixteen  Area  Education  Districts  witli  prob- 
lems directed  to  the  improvement  of  education,  implementing  a 
Study  of  Elementary  and  Secoudarv  Education  in  Iowa,  planning 
and  developing  of  a  reorgani/.ed  program  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion services  as  an  integral  component  of  the  SEA,  developing 
school  .standards  in  cooperation  with  the  Advisory  Connnittee  on 
Standards,  assisting  school  officials  in  researching  legal  statutes 
and  opinions,  editing  the  quadrennial  edition  of  School  Laws  of 
Iowa  and  de|^artnienlal  rules  for  the  Department  Rules  Review 

*  Joseph  Wolvck  was  foriiuTly  consultniit  fo:  tlu*  Comprehensive  Planning  Pro/cet 
and  pronitly  personnel  officer  for  tlu*  Iowa  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  Mr.  Wolvok  trained  in  .speecli  patliolojiy  and  audiolo^^y  :it 
lirooklyn  Collejie  and  the  University  of  Orejion  and  has  completed  advanced 
instnietion  in  eurrieuhnii  coordination  at  the  University  of  Northern  Iowa,  ile 
lias  published  articles'  in  Midland  Schools'  the  Journal  of  the  Iowa  State 
lulucation  Association,  and  in  the  Iowa  Medical  Journal. 

'  School  Laws  of  Iowa.  State  of  I»)wa,  1966.  (Section  257.9  .suhsection  1:  Section 
257.19  .snhseetitni  6,  7,  8,  9;  Section  257.17  snl)seeti«)n  2,  3:  Section  257.18 
subsection  18.) 
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Committee,  and  asMsting  in  the  planning  and  developinent  of 
strengthened  departmental  relationships  with  various  federal, 
state,  and  conmumitv  programs. 

The  above  assignments  have  been  carried  out  m  depth  l)V 
individual  planning  staff  consultants,  leaving  onlv  a  limited 
amount  of  time  in  which  to  coordinate  the  overall  task  of  general 

planning  for  the  SEA.  ^  „  ,  ,.   ,  . 

Eailv  in  1967,  the  Iowa  Superintendent  of  Public  Iiistnietion 
di.scussed  with  a  number  of  other  chief  state  school  officers  a  felt 
need  to  develop  a  practical  and  .systematic  procedure  for  educa- 
tional planning.  Di.scu.s.sion  focused  on  designing  and  implement- 
ing SEA  planning  staffs  to  id'.'iitifv  ways  which  would  guide  pio- 
.spective  future  .state  educational  planning  activities  into  tlio.se 
channels  showing  the  greatest  promise  for  idciitifying  and  attain- 
ing desirable  objectives.  The  result  of  tlie.se  talks  was  a  cooperative 
effort  through  a  nuilti-state  project  to  identify  potential  niodeLs 
for  developing  .specialized  planning  capabilities  m  SEA.S.  Ihe 
multi-state  and  Iowa  project  objectives  are  shown  in  Table  .  1  he 
multi-state  activities  included  a  training  program  attended  by  the 
project  .staff  from  each  of  the  cooperating  .states;  periodic  meetings 
of  project  staffs  to  share  ideas,  experiences,  and  problems;  and  a.s 
the  project  iieared  termination  the  planning  of  a  suiumavy  report 
defining  comprehensive  educational  planning  and  a  descriptive 
model  of  a  Comprehensive  Planning  Process  for  each  o.  the  co- 
ooerating  state  education  agencies.  These  state  reports  were  to  i)e 
mihlished  in  a  combined  multi-state  document.  Its  purpose  was  to 
indicate  some  of  ^he  ways  po.ssibie  by  which  state  education 
auencies  might  develop  a  comprehensive,  integrated  educational 
phinning  program.  Such  programs  to  be  directed  toward  achieving 
maximum  utilization  of  resources  in  the  development  of  state 
educational  programs  and  in  providing  optimum  services  and 
Ieadcr.ship  to  the  local  school  systenis.  ,  ,  „ 

This  chapter  is  a  description  of  the  methods  employed  by  the 
Iowa  project  to  achieve  the  project  objectives. 

Impi.icatiox  for  Change 

The  expies.sed  intent  of  the  Iowa  SEA  for  participating  ui 
the  multi-state  project  was  to  improve  its  overall  planning  capa- 
bilities. This  objective  was  formulated  hecau.se  of  a  felt  need  tor 
chan«'e,  which  mav  have  been  motivated  by  reasons  ranging  from 
identified  gaps  in 'the  planning  capacity  of  the  SEA  to  the  desire 
to  restructure  planning  outcomes.  It  included  also  a  desire  to 
provide  a  greater  range  of  realistic  decision  alternatives  tor  bEA 
policv  makers  and  administrators.  Whatever  the  reason  or  reasons, 
the  Iowa  project  staff  believed  that  the  ability  to  effect  change 
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for  planning  was  as  esscMitial  to  the  Si^A  as  the  identificalion  of 
objectives  underlying  the  iniproveinenl  of  its  phuniing  capahihtics. 
For  this  reason,  the  project  staff  has  been- guided,  both  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  study  and  in  the  identification  of  SEA  ol)jectives,  b\ 
;i  set  of  prhieiples  upon  which  effecting  change  depends.  The 
principles  identified  and  used  may  be  suinniari/ed  as: 

1)  Change  implies  movement  from  tvhat  in  now  U)  xohat 
mught  be.  Before  change  for  an  orgam*/:ition  is  indicaled,  one 
must  have 

a)  a  valid  understanding  of  tvhat  is  noto, 

h)  a  valid  understanding  of  tvhat  mU^ht  he  in  Icnns  of: 
what  is  dcaiml  htj  the  real  tvorhl  environment,  and 
practical  specifics  at  the  functional  or  operational 
level  of  the  organization,  and 

c)  a  reason  for  change  in  terms  of  a  valid  understanding 
of  what  is  desired  by  the  real  world  environmeiU  that 
is  not  being  accomplished  by  tvhat  is  noto, 

2)  Change  without  trauma  is  best  effected  gradually,  paced 
to  an  organization  s  ability  to  accept  and  assimilate  it. 

3)  Change  is  best  accepted  by  an  organization  if  it  comes 
from  within  as  a  result  of  felt  need  by  the  organi/;u*on  elements 
that  control  its  ability  to  change. 

4)  Change  is  best  assimilated  by  an  organization  if  the 
change  provides  empirical  evidence  that  it: 

a)  endures  the  test  of  time  in  achieving  desired  ends,  or, 

b)  sets  the  stage  upon  which  acceptance  of  .secjuentially 
related  phases  of  change  depend. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  SEA  PLANNING  CRITERIA 

Before  the  project  staff  initiated  construction  of  a  plaiming 
model  suitable  for  the  SEA,  a  set  of  planning  criteria  was  drafted, 
based  upon  (1)  the  principles  of  change  identified  earlier,  and  (2) 
validity  feed-back  information  we  had  received  froni  elements  in 
the  SEA  system,  as  indicated  in  the  documcMil  hisory  of  the 
criteria. 
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A  STATEMENT  OF  liASlC  PLANNING  PKINCIPLES  TO 
SERVE  AS  CKITEIUA  FOR  STATE  PLANNING 
PROJECT  STAFl^  EFFORTS' 


Stthmitted  to 

Slate  Siiporintendent 
Mr.  Paul  F.  Johnston 


Document  History 

For  Purpose 

Review  and 
Evahiation 


Mr,  Walter  T.  Edgren 

Assistant  Superintendent  Assessment 

Dr.  LcRoy  Jensen 

Assistant  Superintendent  Assessment 

Associate  Superintendents 

(Cahinet)  Assessment 

Supervisory  &  Professional 

Persoiuiel  of  SEA  Assessment 

Definition  of  Terms 


Action  Taken 
Approved 
Excellent 
G()(k1 

Positive  Consensus 
Positive  Consensus 


Comprclwnsive 

(Exists  in  two  dimensions:  Depth  and  scope) 

a)  Depth:  the  application  of  a  detailed  systems  analysis 
concerning  any  given  problem  or  set  of  related  prob- 
lems. (Depends  upon  logic  model  indicating  se- 
quential structure  necessary  to  the  ordering  of 
identification,  study,  and  analysis  activities.) 

b)  Hcope:  the  identification  of  present  or  anticipated 
problems. 

Input(s) 

Refers  to  material  which  a  process  utilizes. 
Model 

A  generic  pattern  which  may  be  applied  to  a  specific 
process  or  related  set  of  processes. 

PlanniJig 

A  process  of  preparing  iufonnation  in  the  form  of  a  set 
of  alternatives  and  consequences  of  alternativcv  to  aid  in 
decision  making. 

Problem 

An  event  or  activity  that  occurs  or  develops  in  a  manner 
which  deviates  from  the  anticipated  or  desired. 


louxi 


Process  . 

An  niialylic  activity  whicli  ntili/es  iiiatorinl  provided  for 
the  purpose  of  produciiig  a  desired  product. 

Scicuffic  Method 

A  process  for  ideiitif}'ii)g:  needs,  related  probloiiis.  pos- 

sib»*  soiutions,  Had  testing  the  validitv  of  solution^. 

> 

Stjstetn 

Tiio  ,  uni  total  of  elcMaeiits  working  iiidcptrndently  and 
intcrde'pendcntly  within  an  v uviroiunent  to  which  a  prol)- 
1cm  may  he  directed. 

Valid 

Consistent  with  reality. 

List  of  Criteria 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  State  Education  Agency  to 
develop  a  comprehensive,  integrated  educational  planning 
program  aimed  at  achieving  maximum  utilization  of  resources 
in  the  development  of  the  State  educatiojial  program  and 
providing  otpimuni  services  and  learlership  to  the  local,  inter- 
mediate and  area  systems. 

Comprehensive  planning  in  a  research  oriented  service 
function  undertaken  on  behalf  of  policy  and  decision  makers 
in  need  of  valid  information  which  is  pertinent  to  their  tasks. 

A  comprchensi\'e  planning  unit  works  to  provide  informa- 
tion that  may  be  utilized  v/ithin  the  structure  of  existing 
organization. 

The  infonnation  produced  as  a  result  of  comprehensive 
planning  to  help  identify  a  solution  to  a  problem  nnist  be 
consistent  with  the  underlying  ciiuses  of  the  problem,  and 
must  not  be  distorted  due  to  an  inadequancy  or  bias  of  the 
planning  process  itself. 

Valid  information  is  gained  from  involving  factors  of  the 
environmental  system  related  to  a  problem,  and  not  from  as- 
sumptions made  by  planning  personnel. 
"Long  range  (planning)"  and  other  modifiers  are  not 
characteristic  of  the  planning  process.  Such  modifiers  are 
most  appropriate  in  descrihinij  the  nature  of  a  problem  input 
which  at  times  may  be  subjected  to  the  planning  process. 

Although  the  process  of  good  decision  making  at  all 
le\'els  of  administration  utilizes  the  model  of  the  scientific 
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method,  the  nature  of  decisions  at  various  adniiiiistrati\'e  levels 
varies,  thus  requiring  different  information  as  a  result  of 
diffeient  prohleni  inputs. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  feasibility  and  efficieiic\-  it  is 
desirable  for  each  major  level  of  ()rganix:iti()n.  i.e.,  local  school 
district,  intermediate  school  structure,  area  school  district, 
state  education  agency,  regional  nuiltirstate  area,  and  U.S.  Of- 
fice of  Education  to  develop  planning  units  designed  to  cope 
with  the  variety  of  problems  encountered  at  each  respective 
level. 

To  maximize  comprehensive  plaiming  it  is  desirable  to 
maintain  an  efficient  communications  network  between  the 
different  levels  of  educational  organization  and  between 
social  institutions,  industry,  and  governmental  agencies  en- 
iraired  in  activities  which  are  of  concern  to  education. 

The^ulministrative  structure  (SEA)  which  has  legal 
authorit\-  for  implementing  a  planning  unit  should  identify 
a  ueneric^-liiodel  which  is  indicative  of: 

1)  a  delineation  of  .scope  of  functions  in  which  the  unit 
is  to  engage; 

2)  the  administrative  structure  of  the  unit; 

3)  the  place  of  the  planning  unit  in  the  organizational 
structure; 

4)  a  description  of  responsibilities  of  unit  personnel 

5)  a  description  of  desirable  professional  background 
of  each  member  of  die  unit 

6)  and  a  description  of  adequate  support  services  and 
necessary  housing  requirements' 


COMPREHENSIVE  EDUCATIONAL  PLANNING 

^'LANNiNG  Concepts 

Among  the  first  tasks  facing  die  SEA  project  staff  was  the 
formulation  of  a  valid  operational  definition  of  the  activity  to 
which  the  project  was  addressed.  In  identifying  w^liat  is  meant  b}' 
comprehensive  educational  planning  as  it  relates  to  the  SEA,  staff 
members  vtudied  definitions  pr()\  ided  in  literature  from  a  variety 
of  sources;  considered  concepts  of  experts  which  were  presented 
in  Mie  multi-state  project  training  sessions;  and  obtained  opinions 

StiiTcmcnt  of  Basic  Plaiuiing  Principles  to  Serve  as  Criteria  for  State  Plaimiiig 
Projeet  Staff  Efforts,  Iowa  Pr<)j(Xt  Unit,  CPSKA,  Docniucnt  Index  No.  U 
August  7,  19G7. 
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from  elements  of  the  real  world  environment.  Opinions  were 
solicited  from  policy  and  administrative  decision  makers  from 
a  variety  of  educational  institutions,  including  the  SEA,  and  rep- 
resentatives from  a  cross  section  of  political,  social,  husiness.  and 
industrial  agencies  ;>nd  institutions  located  within  tiie  state. 

Two  concept  were  prevalent,  which  served  to  dichotomize 
the  definition  of  the  term  "comprehensive  educational  planning." 

The  first  concept  was  duhhed  traditional.  It  defines  planning 
as  a  method  for  carrying  out  a  pre-determined  design.  Proponents 
of  this  concept  tend  to  see  comprehensive  educational  planning 
as  a  master  hlueprint  indicating  all  of  the  goals  worth  achieving 
and  the  methods  for  attaining  them. 

The  second  concept  was  duhhed  emerging.  It  defines  plan- 
ning as  a  multi-level  process  for  providing  information  upon  which 
decision  making  is  dependent.  Proponents  of  this  concept  tend  to 
see  comprehensive  educational  planning,  focusing  at  one  level 
upon  information  concerning  the  identification  of  worthy  ohjec- 
tives,  goals,  and  desires  of  the  real  world  environment.  At  another 
level,  it  focuses  upon  providing  information  which  would  identifv 
the  hest  possible  allocation  of  resources  and  time  necessary  for  the 
attainment  of  specified  performance.  At  a  third  level,  it  focuses 
upon  information  necessary  to  the  evaluation  of  performance,  or 
goal  attainment. 

The  next  step  for  the  project  was  to  draft  an  operational  de- 
finition of  comprehensive  educational  planning  consistent  with  the 
principles  for  effecting  change  identified  earlier  and  to  which  the 
planning  staff  was  committed.  This  definition  focused  upon 
three  important  factors:  educational  plaiming,  problem  inputs, 
and  comprehensiveness.* 

Educational  Planning,  a  process  of  preparing  information  in 
the  form  of  a  set  of  alternatives  together  with  estimates  of  the 
consequences  of  these  alternatives,  to  aid  in  decision  making  for 
educational  policy  formulation  and  administrative  action. 

Problem  Inptits.  for  purpose  of  decision  making,  a  problem 
input  is  any  event  or  activity  that  occurs  or  develops  in  a  manner 
which  deviates  from  a  desired  objective  or  goal. 

Comprehensive,  this  term  is  defined  with  regard  to  botli 
scope  and  depth: 

^  Joseph  Wolvek,  Orientation  to  the  Planning  for  Educational  Priorities  in  Iowa 
Conference,  Department  of  Ptil)lie  Instruetion,  Puh,  No.  7670-8^1001'  (Ovs 
Moines,  Iowa,  July  27.  1967),  p.  3. 
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1)  scope:  recognizing  human  limitations  for  identifying  all 
elements  wliich  the  term  conipiehensivc  inipliej,  it  is  essential 
that  the  phmning  process  is  designed  to  allow  for: 

a)  continuous  renewal  and  updating  as  integral  com- 
ponents of  the  process  and, 

b)  effective  processing  of  problem  inputs  that  may  be 
encountered  in  the  future. 

2)  depth:  the  application  of  a  detailed  analysis  concerning 
any  given  problem  input,  or  set  of  related  probleni  inputs  which 
will,  (a)  define  such  inputs  in  a  logically  sequential  order  prereq- 
uisite to  the  identification,  study  and  analysis  of  the  underlying 
causitive  factors  with  which  the  planning  process  must  be  con- 
cerned and  (b)  perform  the  identification  and  study  of  related 
factors  requisite  to  decision  making  consistent  with  the  world 
of  reality. 

Operational  Definition 

Comprehensive  educational  planning  is  a  process  to  produce 
valid  information  in  the  form  of  alternative  courses  of  action^ 
together  with  predicated  consequences  of  such  alternatives,  to  aid 
decision  making  by  those  engaged  in  educational  policy  formula- 
tion  and  administration.  The  process  should  he  capable  of  provid- 
ing information  relative  to  any  educational  problem  input  and 
shotdd  incorporate  self  renewal  and  updating  as  essential  features. 

It  was  important  that  this  operational  definition  be  tested  with 
the  real  world  environment.  This  test  would  be  conducted  to 
ascertain  if  it  would  be  acceptable  and,  in  that  .sense,  a  valid  con- 
struct for  effecting  change,  or  if  it  would  be  rejected,  tlius  barring 
the  possibility  of  operational  application.-  This  and  other  tech- 
niques utilized  in  the  study  which  provided  a  basis  for  testing 
concepts  with  elements  of  the  real  world  environment  (RWE)  will 
be  referred  to  in  the  remainder  of  this  report  as  validity  feedback 
looping,  (See  Appendix  B  for  a  model  indicating  how  the  com- 

i!Al  this  point  it  is  appropriate  to  indicate  that  the  project  staff  attcinpted  to 
validate  all  of  the  concepts  which  have  emanated  from  this  study.  Uc.ui7in« 
tliat  the  concepts  for  planning  with  which  the  study  was  concerned  mostly 
dealt  with  non-quantifiahle  data,  j^rcat  care  was  taken  to  design  tests  of 
validity  which  were  consistent  witii  the  logic  of  a  research  approach.  This 
was  a  directed  effort  to  keep  the  introducti<m  of  biased  data  OHteomes  to  an 
absolute  minimum  possible. 

Although  the  limits  imposed  upon  the  Icngtii  of  this  report  will  not  make 
it  possil)le  to  illustrate  how  each  concept  was  validated,  it  is  imi^ortant  to  offer 
an  example  of  a  tcehni<iue  utilized  by  the  project  .staff  which,  in  addition  to 
other  things,  provided  a  validation  vehicle  for  its  operaticmal  definition  of  com - 
prebensive  educational  planning.  This  o\"»  nple  is  presented  in  ApiXiiidiv  A 
and  will  .serve  to  illustrate  what  is  nieant  by  "tiie  logic  of  a  research  approach 
in  validating  non<iuantifiable  concepts." 
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miinication  process  may  be  utilixed  for  validity  feedback  looping 
purposes  in  the  SEA) 

With  regard  to  the  project  staffs  operational  definition  of 
comprehensive  educational  planning,  the  outcomes  of  the  activity 
reported  in  tlie  aforementioned  technique  (Appendix  A)  indicated 
consensus  for  the  following  points:* 

1)  The  need  for  elarifying  comprehensive  educational 
planning  is  supported  by  the  conclusion:  *\  .  .  'Planning'  Uself 
...  is  a  problem  term  and  \vc  had  better  renuMiiber  always 
that  people  are  going  to  react  to  planning  on  the  basis  of 
what  they  conceive  planning  to  mean.  Any  group  involved  in 
the  planning  process  will  have  to  try  to  give  interested  groups 
and  persons  some  basic  common  meanings  for  these  terms 
with  which  they  can  live."  ...  r — 

2)  .  .  Although  five  times  as  many  respondents  were 
favorable  to  the  concept  of  planning  as  were  unfavorable  .  .  . 
so  we  can  act  and  not  always  just  be  reacting  .  .  .''  a  more 
important  indicator  of  the  acceptance  of  the  concept  of  vali- 
dating information  with  the  real  world  environment  which  is 
contained  in  the  operational  definition  is  found  in  the  con- 
elusion  .  .  .  "the  success  of  a  statewide  educational  planning 
agency  will  vary  directly  and  importantly  with  the  extent  of 
participation  by  various  groups  in  Iowa  in  its  development 
and  deliberations." 

3)  The  need  for  an  operational  definition  of  planning 
as  an  ougoing  process  is  supported  by  the  conclusions:  .  . 
In  a  highly  complex  society,  with  its  fantastic  shading  and 
blending  of  individual  contributions,  almost  everyone  has  to 
cope  with  some  deep  psychological  concerns  about  his  signif- 
icance and  worth  .as  an  individual  human  being.  A  great  deal 
of  this  relates  to  his  perception  of  his  ability  to  control  —  or, 
at  the  very  least,  influence  —  the  things  that  happen  to  him 
and  to  his  family.  He  wants,  without  question,  the  very  'best' 
education  for  his  offspring  —  but  he  damn  well  wants  to  have 
a  say  in  what  'best'  is  going  to  mean  ...  a  planning  group  in 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  would  have  to 
expect  and  live  with  a  great  lack  of  unifoiTnity  . .  ."  out  of  con- 
text, but  applicable  is  the  statement,  **One  shouldn't  be  un- 

J  Plan  for  Planning,  (Appemlix  C),  Iowa  Project  Unit,  CPSEA,  Ooennienl  Index 
No.  2,  Nweiiib<-r  10,  1067. 
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liappv  about  this.  If  e\XM'voiie  were  complacent  about  cuiTciit 
afFairs,  there  would  be  little  incentive  to  cliango.  " 

The  following  chapter  of  this  report  describes  a  model  for 
planning  which  was  fornuilated  within  the  spirit,  meaning, 
and  constraints  of  concepts  validated  in  the  Iowa  real  world 
environment  (RWE),  Sueh  planning  may  l)e  undertaken  l)y 
a  spccialixed  planning  miit  or  by  operating  divisions  of  the 
SEA,  or  preferably,  by  both. 


CHAPTER  2 


Planning:  Functions,  Processes,  Teckniques 

Comprehensive  educational  planning  is  an  area  of  endeavor 
whicli  concerns  itself  witli  functions,  processes  and  tccliniques 
tliat  operate  in  a  different  manner  at  eacli  level  of  decision  mak- 
ing witliin  tlie  SEA.  Tliis  section  will  define  functions,  processes 
and  tccliniques  basic  to  comprehensive  planning  in  general  and 
specifically  as  they  relate  to  each  major  level  of  SEA  derision 
making. 

The  Planning  FUiVniON 

The  function  of  an  SEA  planning  unit  is  not  to  make  decisions, 
but  to  focus  instead  upon  providing  solution-oriented  information 
related  to  problems  faced  by  those  who  are  decision  makers.  The 
range  and  .scope  of  problems  with  which  a  planning  unit  may  work 
is  controlled  on  the  one  hand  by  the  place  of  tlie  plaimin'g  um't 
within  the  SEA  organizational  line  and  .staff  .structure,  and  on  the 
other  hand  by  the  .screening  mechani.sm  which  establi.shes  the 
priority  of  and  the  channels  for  problem  inputs  a.ssigned  to  the 
planning  unit.  Within  the.se  constraints,  planning  may' be  directed 
to  a  variety  of  functions,  including: 

1)  the  identification  and  definition  of  critical  problems  in 
education 

2)  establi.shing  the  goals  of  education  and  the  new  demands 
education  must  fill  -  for  week,  for  living,  and  for  economic  growth 

3)  identification  of  new  tools  of  education  —  what  tliey  are, 
their  benefits  and  limitations,  when,  where  and  how  to  u.se  them, 
where  and  how  to  obtain  them 

4)  investigating  successful  new  educational  applications  to 
profit  from  the  experience  of  others 

5)  charting  practical  action  programs  incorporating  1,  2,  3, 
and  4  above 

6)  helping  to  influence  and  implement  change  through 
mutually  advantageous  and  necessary  cooperation  between  indus- 
try, education,  and  government;  sharing  "know-how"  and  "know- 
what";  gaining  local  support  and  action;  public  information  and 
political  action;  and  training  educators  for  the  roles  and  respon- 
sibilities of  leadership. 
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THE  PLANNING  PROCESS 

As  defined  in  the  introductory  section,  SEA  planning  is  ac- 
ceptable as  a  process  which  focuses  upon  the  provision  of  solution 
oriented  information  deahng  with  problem  inputs  provided  by 
SEA  policy  and  administrative  decision  makers.  The  nature  of  the 
information  will  vary  as  the  nature  of  the  problem  input  varies. 
However,  the  process  is  one  which  is  stabilized  upon  the  com- 
ponents depicted  in  Figure  2,  with  the  relative  degree  of  success- 
ful process  application  being  de^>endent  upon  communicationy  the 
cement  which  holds  the  information  components  together  in  a 
cohesive,  integrated,  meaningfully  oriented  pattern. 

FIGURE  2 

PLANNING  PROCESS  INFORMATION  COMPONENTS 


Solution  oriented  infonnation  is  dependent  on  a  variety  of 
data.  The  first  type  of  data  is  derived  from  the  statement  of  the 
problem  input.  A  problem  is  an  event  or  activity  that  occurs  or 
develops  in  a  manner  which  deviates  from  what  is  anticipated  or 
desired  by  an  SEA  decision  maker.  It  becomes  a  planning  process 
input  when  SEA  planners  are  requested  to  provide  information 
that  will  allow  decision  makers  to  modify  events  or  activities  in 
keeping  with  what  is  desired  or  desirable.  Thus,  the  identification 
of  the  decision  makers  criteria  which  defines  the  desired  or 
desirable,  becomes  data  which  must  be  considered  in  the  provision 
of  solution  oriented  information. 
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Tlie  second  type  of  data  is  derived  from  the  events  or  activi- 
ties in  question.  Such  data  is  processed  in  the  attempt  to  identify 
e\'ents  or  activities  as  they  are  in  reality.  This  is  important  in  pro- 
viding a  base  of  information  relative  to  xohai  is  now.  It  is  at  this 
point  that  the  decision  makv?r  may  be  infonned  concerning  errone- 
ous assumptions  that  may  have  been  made  relative  to  the  events 
or  activities  in  question.  If  such  is  the  case  the  planning  process 
cycle  may  terminate  for  tlie  given  problem  input.  However,  if  it 
is  found  that  an  erroneous  assumption  has  not  been  made,  this 
base  of  data  derived  provides  a  logical  prerequisite  for  providing 
information  in  the  next  phase  of  the  planning  process. 

The  next  phase  in  the  planning  process  provides  information 
derived  from  a  system  analysis  of  the  elements  relating  to  the 
problem.  This  analysis  utilizes  the  experience  and  professional 
expertise  of  planners,  as  well  as  research  methodology  and  a  vari- 
ety of  planning  techniques  oriented  to  the  production  of  synthe- 
sized information.  This  information  is  reported  in  the  next  phase 
of  the  process  in  the  form  of: 

1)  a  variety  of  solution  alternatives  stated  as  strateg)',  func- 
tions, tasks,  methods,  means,  and  performance  necessary  to  re- 
direct events  or  activities  in  keeping  with  what  is  desired  or 
desirable  and, 

2)  the  estimated  potential  effectiveness  and  cost,  in  the 
broad  sense,  of  each  solution  alternative. 


PLANNING  TECHNIQUES 

In  general,  planning  techniques  can  be  considered  to 
consist  of: 

1)  research  mehodology  models  and  statistical  tools  focus- 
ing upon  sequentially  interdependent  parameters  to  be  considered 
in  problem  analysis,  i.e.,  such  tools  as  systems  analysis  and  systems 
synthesis  (See  Appendix  C), 

2)  ways  by  which  information  derived  from  problem  anal- 
y.sis  may  be  validated;  the.se  may  range  from  validity  feedback 
looping  with  elements  in  the  real  world  environment  for  one  type 
of  problem,  to  the  utilization  of  activity  or  event  networks  to 
monitor  achievements  in  the  flow  in  time  for  another  type  of 
problem,  and 

3)  the  skill  with  which  planners,  by  virtue  of  education,  ex- 
perience and  intelligence,  are  capable  of  a)  utilizing  planning 
tools,  b)  identifying  significant  elements  related  to  a  given  prob- 
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lem,  c)  establishing  rapport  and  communications  with  decision 
inakcns  and  otliers,  and  d)  providing  training  in  the  use  of  phui- 
ning  techniques  to  professional  personnel  in  the  SEA. 

This  last  point,  providing  inservicc  training  in  planning  to  the 
SEA  professional  staff,  is  an  essential  technique.  Tlie  criterian 
stated  earlier,  "from  the  viewpoint  of  feasibility  and  efficiency 
it  is  desirable  for  each  major  level  of  organization  —  local  school 
district,  intermediate  s'chool  structure,  area  school  district,  SEA, 
regional  multi-state,  and  U.S.  Office  of  Education  —  to  develop 
planning  units  designed  to  cope  with  the  variety  cr  problems 
encountered  at  each  level  .  .  may  be  extended  to  apply  to 
the  various  levels  of  operation  within  each  of  the  major  levels 
of  organiaztion.  We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  each  operating 
level  of  an  organization  sliould  develop  a  comprehensive 
planning  unit.  We  do  mean  that  the  closer  planning  is  con- 
ducted to  the  level  of  organization  at  which  a  given  problem 
exists  the  more  effective  that  planning  will  be.  For  this  reason, 
in-service  training  in  planning  within  the  SEA  is  in  itself  a  plan- 
ning technique  utilized  by  a  planning  unit.  Such  training  will 
increase  efficiency  of  agency  operations,  establish  SEA  in-house 
communications  networks  based  upon  common  referents  in  tech- 
nical language  and  concepts,  and  reduce  the  overall  number  of 
problems,  directed  to  the  planning  unit,  allowing  it  to  concentrate 
upon  complex  priority  problems  which  by  their  nature  may  re- 
quire coordination  of  an  agency-\vide  planning  effort. 

Whether  a  problem  falls  within  the  scope  and  extent  of  the 
function  of  the  SEA  planning  unit  will  be  determined  by, 

1)  the  desire  of  a  decision  maker  to  refer  a  given  problem  to 
the  planning  unit, 

2)  the  channels  established  by  the  hierarchy  of  decision 
makers  to  screen  problems  for  referral  to  the  planning  unit,  and 

3)  the  priority  weighting  established  for  a, given  problem  by 
the  hierarchy  of  SEA  decision  makers. 

But,  whether  a  problem  is  identified  as  an  input  for  the  SEA 
comprehensive  planning  unit  or  is  referred  to  other  subdivisions  of 
the  SEA,  planning  should  be  sensitive  to  the  type  of  problem  under 
consideration  so  that  the  functions,  processes,  and  techniques  of 
the  planning  undertaken  will  be  pertinent  to  the  nature  of  the 
problem. 
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COMPREHENSIVE  PLANNING  FOR 
THE  MAJOR  DECISION-MAKING  LEVELS 

As  defined  in  the  introductory  section,  comprehensive  plan- 
ning focuses  upon  the  provision  of  solution  oriented  information 
which  deals  with  problem  inputs  provided  by  SEA  policy  and  ad- 
ministrative decision  makers.  The  nature  of  planning  functions, 
processes,  and  techniques  will  vary  as  the  nature  of  the  problem 
input  varies.  As  pointed  out  in  Anthony's  analysis  of  problem 
input  types,'  any  problem  which  can  occur  in  the  total  range  of 
SEA  decision  making  may  be  included  in  one  of  the  following 
categories: 

1.  Strategic  planning  problems  ^ 

2.  Management  control  problems 

3.  Operational  control  problems 

Decision  makers  are  ultimately  responsible  to  the  real  world  en- 
vironment (RWE)  for  the  consequences  of  their  decisions.  The 
degree  of  this  responsibility  to  the  RWE  increases  in  direct  ratio 
with  the  level  of  decisions  that  are  being  made  ranging  from 
operational  control  decisions  at  the  lower  end,  to  strategic  plan- 


FIGURE  No  3 

Interdependency  of  SEA  Problems  and  Comprehensive 
Planning  Wifhin  the  Real  World  Envlfonmeni 
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1  Robert  N.  Anthony,  Planning  and  Control  Systems,  A  Framework  for  Analysis. 
Boston*  Harvard  University,  1965. 
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iiing  decisions  al  the  upper  end  of  ihc  conlimuun.  Figure  '3  in- 
dicates how  SUA  problem  categories  and  coinprehensive  planning 
niav  be  pictured  to  sbow  inntnal  inerdependencN  within  the  l\\\'E, 

STIUTKCIC  PLANNING  PKOHLliMS 

ThK  COMIMIKUKNSIVIC  Pl.AN'NlNC:  FUNCnON 

Strategic  planning  problems  in  the  HllA  originate  primarily 
from  the  need  for  identifvinn  worthy  noals  of  edueatioii  and  the 
policic-  '^hieli  may  be  formulated  as  a  result.  In  a  democracy,  the 
worthiness  of  educational  goals  and  derived  policies  is  det(M  niiiie(l 
by  their  impact  upon  and  acceptance  by  society,  i.e..  tlie  real  world 
enviromiient.  Traditionally,  strategic  planning  information  has 
been  difficult  to  obtain  with  validity  because  of  the  hi<'hly  coin- 
plcx  nature  of  the  American  society  and  the  voluminous,  often 
scrambled  demands  emanating  from  the  socio-psychologic  needs 
of  individuals  in  the  society,  and  the  ethnic,  social,  economic,  and 
political  sub-stratifications  of  society  in  which  individuals  at  times 
group  and  regroup  themselves. 

The  function  of  comprehensive  planning  at  (he  strategic 
planning  problem  level  is  maintaining  integrittj  with  the  real  world 
environment.  This  function  may  be  expressed  as  the  conditional 
statement: 

Dr  =  Gw-»  Ir- VfGw(RVVE)| 

Interpretation.  If  a  decision  is  required  (Dy)  which  nui.st 
identify  worthy  goals  (G^)  for  the  SEA  to  adopt,  then  the 
information  required   ( I  r)  by  the  decision   maker  must  be 
valid  (V)  in  terms  of  the  effects  of  such  goals  upon  the  real 
world  environment  (RWE). 

Dr~Gwis  the  responsibility  of  decision  making.  Ir  =  V|G^v 
(RWE)]  is  the  responsibility  of  comprehensive  planning. 
Ir  being  equivalent  to  synthesized  planning  solutions  and 
V  [Gw(RWE)]  being  equivalent  to  estimated  consequences 
of  solution  implementation.  Gw=  Ir  V  [Gw(RWE)]  de- 
lineates the  scope  within  which  the  planning  process  must 
operate. 

It  should  be  noted  at  this  point  that  specific  Gvv^s  for  educa- 
tion may  be  derived  from  the  RWE  for  the  present,  for  the  near 
and  anticipated  future,  or  for  the  relatively  distant  future.  The 
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plaiuiing  process  at  this  level  of  problcMii  solving  will  be  oriented 
not  only  to  identifying  such  RWE  desires  as  short  range,  inter- 
mediate range,  and  long  range  Gws,  hut,  in  addition,  will  provide 
iuforniation  relative  to  RWE  priority  values  of  G^^s  within  each 
of  these  time  range  categories.  It  therefore  would  be  (iuit(? 
legitimate  for  planning  at  this  level  to  process  problem  inputs 
directed  to  the  identification  of  short  range,  or  intermediate  range, 
or  long  range  G\vS. 

CoMPHHIIKN.SIVIC  PLANNING  PllOCKSS  AND  TkCIINIQUES 

The  planning  process  at  this  level  stems  from  a  systems  re- 
scare)    pproaeh  which,  broadly  stated,  consists  of: 

1 )  identifying  and  projecting  educational  needs. 

2)  clarifying  and  quantifying  educational  objectives. 

3)  delineating  alternative  uses  of  resources  to  attain 
objectives. 

4)  estimating  potential  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  each 
alternative. 

5)  integrating  all  functions  of  the  educational  .sy.stem  into 
an  internally  consistent  plan  of  action,  and 

6)  recommending  an  optimum  plan  for  administrative  action. 

However,  to  be  effeetivCj  this  process  cannot  depend  upon  the 
armchair  deductions  or  a.s.sumptioiis  made  by  planners.  The  con- 
ditional statement  of  the  planning  function  .specifies*  the  manner  in 
which  .sy.steins  analysis  should  be  executed.  That  is  to  say,  the 
main  focus  of  the  SEA  planning  process  at  the  .strategic  planning 
problem  level  is  derived  from  the  Gvvterm  of  the  functions  state- 
ment, i.e.,  to  what  extent  can  it  be  demoiLstrated  that  existing  or 
projected  specific  goals,  policies,  and  objectives  of  the  educa- 
tional .system  are  relevant  to  the  per.si.stent  and  compelling  social, 
cultural,  and  economic  problems  of  the  state? 

The  degree  to  which  this  focus  can  be  maintained  by  the 
planning  pv(K*e.ss,  hulicated  by  the  terms  Ir  =  V|Gw  (RWE)  j, 
will  be  dependent  upon  the  ability  of  planners  to  maintain  sen- 
sitivity to  the  perception  of  problems  and  to  estimate  RWE  re- 
action to  solution  oriented  information  in  the  form  of  alternative 
.solution  con.sequence.s*.  The  techniques  for  implementing  die  plan- 
ning process  at  this  level  .should  involve  clement.s  of  the  RWE 
in  two-way  communications  concerning: 

1 )    the  generation  of  alternative  po.ssible  goals. 

2}  explanation  of  possible  alternative  goals  and  related  data. 
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3)  public  dialogue  concerning  the  alternative  goals,  uietli- 
ods/inean.s  strategies  to  achieve  them,  and  the  possible  eouse- 
(juences  of  each  strategy. 

4)  public  participation  in  the  selection  of  desired  i^oals  and 
acce])lance  of  strategies  to  achie\'e  theni. 

5)  a  feedback  Nalidity  looping  network  to  ascertain  goal 
attainment  and  signal  the  need  for  corrective  measures  to  be  taken 
in  time  to  affect  desired  outcomes. 

The  information  derived  from  this  techni(jue  constitutes  the 
primary  source  of  data  inputs  for  the  planning  process  at  the 
strategic  planning  problem  level. 

Tlie  elements  of  the  RWE  selected  should  be  as  broadly  rep- 
resentative of  the  public  as  possible,  consistent  with  the  specific 
nature  of  the  strategic  plaiuiing  problem;  whether  that  problem 
be  stated  in  the  form  of  worthy  goals,  policies,  objectives  or 
otherwise. 

A  partial  listing  of  RWE  elenients  which  operate  in  the  polit- 
ical, social  and  economic  spheres  in  Iowa,  identified  as  a  result 
of  a  study  conducted  by  the  project  included  such  diverse  groups 
as  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  the  Iowa  De\^elopment  Conunission,  the  Iowa  Farm  Bureau, 
and  the  Iowa  Association  for  Mental  Health.  A  more  complete 
listing  is  included  in  Appendix  D. 

ESTIMATIN'O  CONSEQUKNCES  OF  AlTKHNATIVE  SoLUTION 
OlUENTKI)  InFOHMATIOX 

Prior  to  decmon-mokiug.  A  muuber  of  alternative  Gws  may  1x3 
trial-tested  in  the  RWE  communication  network  to  ascertain  the 
kind  and  degree  of  RWE  reaction  for  each.  The  testing  methods 
may  take  any  of  a  number  of  forms  chosen  for  appropriateness  by 
conditions  at  the  time  of  test,  and  for  the  information  required. 
More  than  twenty  sueh  testing  methods  are  reported  by  P.  E. 
Rosove.*  Since  this  survey  is  not  as  yet  cleared  for  open  publica- 
tion, suffice  it  to  say  that  the  methods  reported  may  be  utilized 
for  a  number  of  purposes  ranging  from  monitoring  noise  produced 
in  the  general  RWE  system  as  a  result  of  reaction  to  alternative 
Gvvrinformation,  to  the  establishment  of  structured  validity  feed- 
back loops  with  a  representative  sample  of  elements  within  the 
RWE.  This  latter  utilization  would  require  weighted  evahiations 
to  be  made  for  a  number  of  alternative  Gws. 

»  A  Provisional  Survey  and  Evaluation  of  the  Current  Forecasting  Siaie  of  the  .Art 
for  Possible  Contributions  to  Long-range  Educational  Policy  Makmg.  Tceh 
Memo  361/000/00.  a  document  produml  in  pcrfonnancc  of  contract  OEC-1- 
7-071003-1275,  Department  of  Health.  Edncation  mid  Welfare  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, by  Systems  Development  Corporation.  Santa  Monie.i.  California, 
August,  1967/ 
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Folio wm<!,  Decision  Making.  1)  The  actual  reaction  of  llic  UWE 
system  may  be  assessed  and  compared  to  intelligence  gathered 
during  the  pro-decision  making  period.  This  would  indicate  the 
degree  of  accuracy  which  might  he  anticipated  at  future  times 
for  the  metliod(s)  of  estimating  consc(|nences  utilized  in  tlie 
plannhig  process. 

2)  Quantitative  or  qiw  lative  worthiness  of  goaI:!>  resulting 
from  decision  making  may  be  evaluated  in  teru>s  of  attainment  of 
the  pre-spccified  desires  of  the  RWE.  This  nir^y  provide  the  basis 
for  developing  a  yardstick  for  measuring  educational  (piality. 

3)  Decisions  for  strategic  planning  problems  based  upon 
information  developed  within  this  planning  process  will  stand 
a  greater  chance  of  being  fornudatod  with: 

a)  an  understanding  of  the  level  of  cooperation  or 
^   opposition  to  be  anticipated  from  elements  within  the  RWE 

system  and, 

b)  an  understanding  of  the  degree  of  priority  (antici- 
pated pressure)  from  ek  ^nls  within  the  RWE  for  the  at- 
tainment of  specific  goals. 


MANAGEMENT  CONTROL  PROBLEMS 

TiikComphehensivk  Pijvnwinc  FuKcnoN 

Given  relev/uit  goals  to  pursue,  the  problems  which  con- 
front decision  makers  at  the  SEA  management  level  center  upon 
the  exleiit  to  which  these  goals  can  he  attained.  The  .major  fiuic* 
tion  of  comprehensive  educational  planning  i\f  this  problem  leve' 
is  to  provide  alternative  solution  oriented  information  to  aid  SE;^ 
administrators  in  making  decisions  relating  to  manage^riont  tJtra- 
tegies.  Such  strategies  will  involve  the  programming,  im^Jementa' 
tion,  and  control  of  activities  required  for  goal  attainment  witliir 
the  existing  or  anticipated  constraints  of  SEA  resource,  time 
and  performance  capacities. 

The  function  of  comprehensive  planning  at  the  managemen 
control  problem  heel  is-  one  of  supporting  decision  makers  in  tht 
formulation  of  managen^^Knt  strategies  for  goal  attainment  tcithi) 
imposed  constraints  of  /vsourceSy  time  and  performance.  Tin 
function  may  be  expressed  as  the  conditional  statement: 

Dr  =  AG,v=^Ir  =  Epic  [^^] 

Interpretation.  If  a  decision  is  required  (Dj.)  wl:icli  must  attai: 
worthy  goals  that  have  been  identified  (Aq  )>  then  the  infonna 
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tion  required  (Ij.)  by  the  decision  maker  must  be  in  terms  of 
how  SEA  management  strategy  for  goal  attainment  (S^i^  can  ost 
cfficientlv  pro^iam,  implement  and  control  (I^pj^)  t'^^*  utilization 
of  available  resources,  linie  and  performance  (RTF).  The  rela- 
tionship of  Snito  the  RTF  is  ovpresscd  as  a  fraction.  The  better 
Sj^s  are  formulated  to  operate  within  the  limitations  of  available 
RTF,  the  more  efficient  will  be  the  attainment  of  goals.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  conditions  of  RTF  are  not  constant.  This*  im- 
plies that  Sj^s  must  be  capable  of  changing  as  RTF  conditions 
change.  Therefore,  plamiing  at  this  level  .should  be  a  continuous 
process  directed  to  the  pro\^ision  of  up-to-date  solution  oriented 
information  and  not  fi.ved  information  which  is  at  times  reported 
in  the  ^orin  of  long-range  plans. 

CoMruKincNsivK  Pi...vnninc:  Puocikss  and  Techniques 

Some  aspects  of  planning  to  support  the  development  of 
'  management  strategies  are  similar  to  the  development  of  informa- 

tion at  the  strategic  planning  problein  level.  This  is  an  essential 
overlap  and  insures  that  information  provided  to  support  manage- 
ment strategy  de\elopment  will  be  consistciit  with  the  goals  and 
I  policies  of  tlie  SEA  that  were  derived  from  the  RWE.  Tbere- 

;  fore,  the  planning  process  at  the  management  control  problcnn 

'  level  will  focus  upon; 

])    identifving  and  projecting  educational  needs  within  the 
goals  for  education  established  by  the  SEA; 
j  2)    deriving  preliminary  management  strategies  by  clarify- 

•  ing  and  quantifying  edrcational  objectives  leading  to  SEA  goal 

J  attainment  and  by  identifying  functions  and  tasks  necessaiy  to 

I  attain  objectives; 

I  3)    delineating  alternative  methods  and  tjie  means  for  op- 

I  erationaliziiig  each  in  the  form  of  resource,  time,  and  perfomiance 

I  requirements; 

I  4)    estimating  potential  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  alter- 

i  native  management  strategies  by  techniques  ranging  from  field 

l  tests  or  pilot  studies  for  some  management  control  problems  to 

\  the  establishment  of  validity  feedback  loops  with  SEA  and  RWE 

I  elements  for  other  types  of  management  control  problems; 

I  5)    integrating  all  related  functions  of  the  educatibnal  system 

f  into  an  internally  consistent  plan  of  action  that  would  be  recom- 

l  mended  as  an  optimum  plan  for  the  decision  maker  to  implement; 

I  and 

I  6)    based  upon  the  decision  makers  choice  regarding  the 

^  plan  of  action  to  be  taken,  providing  the  information  for  the  estab- 
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lishment  of  management  and  control  subsystems  prerequisite  to 
evaluating,  and  when  necessary  revising  the  plan  of  action  as  a 
result  of  monitoring  the  relationship  of  outcomes  to  goals. 

The  techniques  of  the  comprehensive  planning  process  at 
this  problem  level  operate  in  the  major  areas  of  (1)  securiiii^  valid 
data  inputs  relevant  to  objecti\es  identified  in  managemeut  stra- 
tegies leading  to  the  attainment  of  SEA  goals  and,  (2)  de\ elop- 
ing an  efficient  intra-agcncy  communication  network  which  can 
pro\'ide  both  infonnation  and  coordination  to  involved  operating 
divisions  of  the  SEA. 

Sources  of  planning  data  inputs,  in  addition  to  elements  of 
the  RWE  mentioned  earlier,  include: 

Planning  units  of  other  agencies  or^branclies-of  State  Govern- 
ment, e.g., 

—the  Governors  Office  for  Planning  and  Programming 

—the  Comprehensive  Planning  Unit  of  tlie  State  Department 
of  Healtli 

Projects  producing  specialized  educational  data,  e.g., 

—the  Midwestern  States  Educational  Information  Project 

—the  Great  Plains  Project  for  Local  School  Disl»-'Ct  Organi- 
zation 

:  —the  Elementary-Secondary  Study  of  Education  in  Iowa 

-the  State- Wide  Plan  for  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services 
in  Iowa 

;  —the  network  of  regional  education  laboratories  now  operat- 

!  ing  across  the  nation  (Upper  Midwest  Regional  Education 

I  Laboratory,  etc. ) 

I  —the  National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics 

> 

;  Technical  planning  units  of  other  state  or  regional  education 

[  agencies. 

i  Use  of  Special  Models.  A  special  area  of  focus  which  may  require 

j  solution  oriented  information  from  the  SEA  comprehensive  plan- 

\  ning  unit  at  this  problem  level  is  sensitizing  the  political  and 

administrative  processes  underlying  die  educational  system  to 
needs  .suggested  by  the  identification  of  desired  educational  goals. 
This  type  of  solution  oriented  information  may  deal  with  problems 
encountered  in  the  state  legislative  program,  particularly  its  policy 
enactments  and  funding  programs,  as  well  as  the  executive  action 
programs,  both  at  state  and  local  levels.  A  planning  model  to 
indicate  liow  such  solution  oriented  information  may  be  gen- 
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cnatcd  is  lepoited  in  Appendix  F.  The  model  makes  use  of  llie 
communication  networks  establislied  between  tlie  SEA  and  RW'Ii 
to  relate  data  inputs  in  tlie  form  of  information  from  tlie  RWE  to 
tlie  identification  of  tlie  kind  of  management  strategies  leading 
to  SEA  goals. 

EsTiMATiNc  Cc)NSl^:QUK^(:^:s  ov  Ai;ri:iiNATivE 
Solution  OhieiVtkd  Ini-'ohmatiox 

Prior  (0  Decision  Making.  A  number  of  Sjyis.may  be  tested  in  tbe 
i  RWE,  as  well  as  witli  SEA  decision  makers  wlio  operate  at  tbe 

strategic  planning  problem  level  to  indicate  tbe  relative  degree 
;  of  acceptance  for  eacli.  Tbe  samo^lbgic  and  metbods  for  "testing" 

G^s  may  be  used  in  "testing  '  Sj^s. 

» 

!  Following  Decision  Making  I)  Tbe  actual  reaction  of  elements 

witbin  tbe  RWE  system  and  of  strategic  planning  decision  makcMS 
in  tbe  SEA  may  be  assessed  and  compared  to  intelligence  gatbered 
during  tbe  pre-decision  making  period.  Tbis  would  indicate  tbe 

;  degree  of  accuracy  wbicb  migbt  be  anticipated  at  future  times 

i  for  tbe  metbods  of  estimating  consequences  utilized  in  tbe  plan- 

i  uing  process. 

^  2)    Outcomes  of  decisions  based  upon  information  produced 

'  tbe  compreliensive  planning  process  at  tbis  level  can  be 

i  evaluated  to  determine  if  tbey  are  consi.stent  witb  need.  Tbe 

degree  to  wbicb  goal  oriented  objectives  bave  been  attained  in 
j  terms  pre-specified  by  elements  witbin  tbe  RWE  and  SEA  can 

I  also  be  ascertained. 

? 

!  OPERATIONAL  CONTROL  PROBLEMS 

CoMPiucincNSiVF.  Planning  Func:tjon 
j  Given  relevant  management  strategies  for  goal  attainment 

I  witbin  identified  constraints  of  resources,  time,  and  performance, 

problems  at  tbe  operational  control  level  focus  upon  tbe  question: 
To  wbat  extent  can  tbe  educational  system  be  efficient  wbile 
acbieving  tbe  principle  objectives?  To  wbat  extent  arc  resources 
used  optimumly?  To  wbat  extent  are  individual  pupils  benefit- 
ing from  educational  programs,  services,  and  organization? 

Tlw  function  of  comprehensive  planning  at  the  operational 
control  problem  level  is  one  of  supporting  decision  makers  xoith 
information  required  to  maintain  ongoing  activities  within  con- 
straints imposed  at  the  management  control  and  strategic  planning 
levels.  This  function  may  he  expressed  as  the  conditional  state- 
ment' 
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Dr  =  Asm  =^)Ir  =  Tof(Frtp)  («)  (A)) 

Interpretation.  If  a  decision  is  required  (Dj.)  which  must  specify 
SEA  activities  leading  to  the  attainment  of  management  strategies 
(Agj^),  then  the  information  required  (Ij.)  by  the  decision  maker 
must  he  tactically  operational  (to)  in  terms  of  the  following  three 
factors:  feasibility  —  (he  basic  components  of  which  are  resources, 
time,  and  performance  (Fj^p),  responsibility  (R),  and  authority 

(A). 

When  it  is  necessary  to  involve  a  number  of  operational  di- 
visions of  the  SEA  to  implement  a  management  strategy,  the  (R) 
and  (A)  factors  may  he  complex.  If  the  nature  of  this  complexity 
causes  confusion,  it  may  seriously  affect  the  (Fj-^p)  factor.  The 
responsibility  and  authority  to  allocate  resources  and  prescribe 
time  and  performance  are  essential"  to  carrying  out  operations. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  each  of  the  three  factors  are  equally 
weighted  in  the  statement  of  conditions  affecting  the  information 
required  by  the  decision  maker. 

COMPIIEIIKNSIVE  PlaXXINO  PuOCESS  AND  TECHNIQUES 

One  of  the  major  purposes  of  comprehensive  educational 
plamiing  in  the  SEA  is  to  provide  operational  control  information 
to  administrators  in  charge  of  supervising  the  day-to-day  SEA 
acti\'ities  designed  to  achieve  objectives  in  keeping  with  manage- 
ment strategies  for  SEA  goal  attaimiient. 

There  are  two  ways  a  planning  unit  may  accomplish  its 
purpose  in  this  area.  The  first  is  to  provide  in-service  training  in 
planning  techniques  for  SEA  operational  control  administrators. 
Such  techniques  would  focus  upon:  a;  developing  systems  anal- 
ysis expertise,  for  the  purpose  of  clarifying  SEA  policies  and 
management  strategies  and  deriving  administrative  authority  and 
responsibility  therefrom  and,  b)  developing  expertise  in  tech- 
niques relating  to  the  management  of  personnel  performance,  re- 
sources, and  time  in  operations  directed  to  the  attainment  of 
objectives. 

A  second  way  in  which  a  planning  unit  may  accomplish  its 
purpose  in  this  area  is  to  J^^lp  administrators  develop  complex 
systems  analyses  and  identify  methods/means  analyses  in  terms 
of  perfomiance,  time  and  resources  for  tiie  units  of  work  involved. 
In  this  instance,  the  planning  unit's  role  would  be  to  provide  the 
expertise  in  the  planning  process  technique.  It  would  draw  on  the 
expertise  of  involved  SEA  personnel  for  knowledge  of  tactical 
requirements  as  a  main  source  of  data  inputs.  Appendix  E  depicts 
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the  procedures  followed  by  the  project  unit  in  preparing  to  im- 
plement this  function. 

Estimating  Consequences  of  Alternative 

Solution  Oiuented  Infohmation 
Prior  to  Decision  Making.  The  utilization  of  the  systems  approach 
in  providing  solution  oriented  information  at  the  strategic  planning 
problem  and  management  control  problem  levels  of  decision 
making  provides  the  data  inputs  necessary  to  obtaining  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  following: 

1)  the  identification  of  anticipated  desired  outcomes,  to 
help  insure  that  the  operational  activities  are  consistent  with 
the  goals  of  the  SEA. 

2)  the  identification  of  objectives,  to  help  insure  that  op- 
erational activities  are  consistent  with  SEA  management  strategies 

3)  the  identification  of  tactical  operational  activities  related 
to  1)  and  2)  above,  and  administrative  responsibility  and  author- 
ity for  each. 

These  in  turn  provide  the  necessary  data  inputs  for  develop- 
ing administrative  operational  control  tools,  such  as  PERT  net- 
works, to  help  focus  upon  decisions  which  have  to  l)e  made  to 
control  and  direct  the  expenditure  of  resources,  performance,  and 
time  during  the  conduct  of  operational  activities. 

Following  Decision  Making.  The  pattern  and  structure  of  activi- 
ties may  be  analyzed  in  a  number  of  ways:  > 

1)  pre-decision  performance  criteria  may  l)e  compared 
with  demonstrated  performance  by  those  engaged  in  SEA 
activities, 

2)  the  extent  to  which  identified  objectives  were 
acliieved  may  be  determined. 

3)  the  extent  to  which  identified  management  stra- 
tegies were  fulfilled  may  be  determined. 

4)  SEA  goal  .attainment  may  be  determined  through 
an  assessment  of  RWE  behavorial  changes  wliich  would  in- 
dicate the  extent  to  which  a  needs-satisfaction  of  elements 
in  tlie  RWE  was  accomplished. 

CONTROL 

The  comprehensive  planning  process  at  the  strategic,  manage- 
ment^^ and  operational  problen  outlined  iii  thjs  chapter 
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can  be  utilized  by  a  coiuprehciisivc  planning  unit  as  a  powcM'ful 
and  effective  tool  to  provide  SEA  dcJsion  makers  with  the  means 
to  achieve  SEA  ends.  As  a  process  at  the  management  and  opera- 
tional levels  it  can  l)e  utilized  effectively  whatever  the  SEA\s 
goals.  Therefore,  to  help  insure  that  the  ends  to  which  this  plan- 
ning process  is  directed  remain  in  the  pubhc  interest,  it  is  im- 
port:Uit  that  appropriate  controls  l)e  instituted. 

We  believe  planning  process  control  mav  best  bo  achieved 
if  the  role  of  the  SICA  planning  unit  is  divorced  from  SEA  de- 
cision making.  The  role  of  the  planm'ng  unit  should  be  limited 
to  providing  valid  information  for  use  by  decision  makers  who 
must  assume  responsil)ility  for  the  decisions  which  the)'  ^niake. 
Establishing  an  SEA  organizational  structure  l)y  which  SEA 
decision  makers'  probleiu  inputs  may  be  screened  for  appropriate- 
ness prior  to  submission  to  a  plamiing  unit  is  a  desirable  means 
for  implementing  control.  In  additiou  to  safeguarding  the  RWE 
froiii  a  possil)le  condition  in  which  the  means  are  not  justified  by 
ends  or  goals,  it  forces  the  establishment  of  intra-SEA  communi- 
cation networks  for  channeling  solution-oriented  information 
through  the  policy,  management,  and  operations  levels  of  SEA 
decision  making.  Establishing  such  an  SEA  organizational  struc- 
ture for  planning  is  the  focus  of  the  following  chapter. 
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Tlie  place  of  a  planning  unit  within  tlie  SEA  organi/.alional 
structure,  as  well  as  the  organizational  stnietnrc  of  ihv  unit,  may 
either  limit  or  enhance  its  ahility  to  function  in  the  provision  of 
solution  oriented  information  for  the  full  range  of  problems  which 
may  be  directed  to  it.  From  the  description  of  the  planning  func- 
tions, processes,  and  lechni(|ues  in  the  preceding  chapter,  it  will 
be  noted  that  the  information  produced  by  a  planning  iniil  will 
go  to  SEA  decision  makers  serving  in  line  or  staff  positions.  In 
order  to  operate  in  such  a  fashion,  with  the  rccpiired  degree  of 
flexibility  and  authority,  the  personnel  within  the  planning  unit 
should  hold  staff  positions. 

This  chapter  will  explore  how  the  present  SEA  organizational 
structure  and  the  place  of  the  present  plaiuiing  unit  in  it  (See 
Fig.  1)  may  be  utilized  in  the  channeling  of  problems  and  the 
identification  of  problem  level,  to  provide  a  basis  for  designating 
priority  for  individual  problem  inputs. 

UTILIZING  THE  SEA  STRUCTURE  FOR  PLANNING 

The  first  step  in  cluunicling  a  problem  input  to  the  plamiing 
unit  is  the  desire  of  a  decision  maker  to  do  so.  The  organization 
charts  in  Figure  1  and  as  further  c.xciuplified  in  Figure  4  indicating 
SEA  line  of  authority  depict  channels  for  submitting  problem  in- 
puts to  the  planning  unit.  Such  chaiuicls,  if  utilized  by  all  operat- 
ing divisions  of  the  SEA,  will  insure  that: 

1)  identification  of  and  communication  concerning  specific 
problems  takes  place  between  the  operation,  management,  and 
policy  levels  of  SEA  administrators, 

2)  the  initial  decision  to  submit  a  problem  lO  the  planning 
unit  takes  place  at  the  closest  point  in  the  organization  where 
the  problem  occurs,  and  " 

3)  the  decision  to  submit  a  problem  input  to  the  planning 
unit  is  screened  and  controlled  by  the  existing  hierarchy  of  SEA 
administrators,  which  may  redesignate  it  to  what  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  an  appropriate  problem  input  level,  regardless  of 
its  level  of  origin. 
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Operational  problem  inputs,  whieli  may  originate  from  line 
positions  shown  in  Fig.  4,  would  he  first  suhmilted  to  manage- 
ment level  administrators  indicated  hy  the  associate  superinten- 
dent positions  in  Fig.  1.  A  numher  of  options  are  a\'ailable  to 
the  associate  superintendent  as  indicated  \n  Fig.  5..  One,  he  may 
supply  the  required  solution  oriented  information  and  refer  the 
problem  and  solution  back  to  its  origin.  Two,  he  may  wish  to 
transmit  the  problem  to  the  comprehensive  planning  unit,  add 
information  in  the  form  of  Lis  perceptions  to  the  initial  problem 
input,  specify  individuals  within  the  operational  division  witl^ 
whom  members  of  the  plamung  unit  may  work  in  developing 
solution  oriented  information,  and  specify  the  channels  for  the 
return  of  planning  unit  solution  oriented  information.  Three,  he 
may  see  the  problem  input  as  an  element  of  a  larger  problem, 
perhaps  operating  on  the  management  control  level. 

Management  problems  which  might  bo  considered  as  inputs 
for  a  planning  unit  would  first  be  submitt(;d  for  screening  to  the 
cabinet.  In  the  Iowa  SEA,  the  cabinet  is  composed  of  all  associate 
superintendents  and  the  three  assistant  .superintendents.  The 
role  of  the  cabinet  is  twofold.  First  it  act.s  as  a  policy  making 
group  for  the  management  and  operational  organization  levels 

FIGURE  5 

CHANNELING  PROBLEM  INPUTS  ORIGINATING  AT 
THE  OPERATIONAL  CONTROL  PROBLEM  LEVEL 

Policy  Decision 
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of  the  SEA;  policies  arc  iniplcincMUcd  tlirough  the  Office  of  As- 
sistant Siipcrintciidcnts.  Second,  it  serves  as  an  advisory  i^roiip 
to  the  state  snpcrintendent  for  strategic  planning  problems.*  'I'lu^ 
cabinet  may  exercise  a  nninber  of  screening  options  as  depicted 
in  Fig,  6.  One,  it  may  snpply  the  recpiired"  sohition  oriented  in- 
formation and  refer  the  problem  with  its  sohition  back  to  its  origin. 
Two,  *  nay  wish  to  transmit  the  problem  to  the  comprehensive 
plamiiiig  unit,  add  information  in  the  form  of  its  perceptions  to  the 
initial  problem  input,  specify  individuals  or  task  force  groups 
with  whom  members  of  the  planning  unit  may  work  in  developing 
solution  oriented  information,  and  specify  the  chaimels  for  the 
return  of  the  planning  unit  .solution  oriented  information.  Three, 
it  may  sec  the  pro])lem  input  as  an  element  of  a  larger  problem, 
perhaps  operating  at  the  strategic  plamnng  problem  level. 

Strategic  planning  problems  which  might  be  considered  as 
inputs  for  the  planning  unit  may  originate  in  the  SEA  cabinet, 

FIGURE  6 

CHANNELING  PROBLEM  INPUTS  ORIGINATING  AT 
THE  MANAGEMENT  CONTROL  PROBLEM  LEVEL 

Policy  Deci»ion 
MoVtt%- 
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FIGURE  7 

CHANNELING  PROBLEM  INPUTS  ORIGINATING 
AT  THE  STRATEGIC  PLANNING  PROBLEM  LEVEL 
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in  the  Office  of  Assi-.n  nt  Superinteiidcnits,  or  with  the  State  Siiper- 
inteiuleiU  \xh  a  resiiil  of  needs  perceived  by  hiniself  or  hy  the 
State  Board  of  Piihhc  Instruction.  Strategic  phmniiig  prohleni 
inputs  originating  in  the  cabinet,  Office  of  Assistant  Superinten- 
dents,  or  State  Board  of  Puhhc  histructiou  would  first  he  sub- 
mitted for  screening  to  ihe  State  Superintendent.  A  number  of 
options  are  avaihihle  to  tile  Superintendent  as  indicated  in  Fig.  7. 
One,  he  may  supph'  (he  rc(|uired  solution  oriented  information 
and  refer  the  problem  and  solution  back  to  its  origin.  Two,  he 
may  wish  to  transmit  the  problem  to  the  comprehensive  ])lanning 
unit,  add  information  in  the  form  of  his  perceptions  to  the 
initial  problem  input,  specify  individuals  within  the  SEA  with 
whom  members  of  the  planning  unit  may  work  in  developing 
solution  oriented  informatioi^.,  provide  information  concerning 
elements  of  the  RWE  wlrJch  are  perceived  to  be  involved  in  the 
problem,  and  specify  channels  for  the  return  of  .solution-oriented 
infonnation. 

This  method  of  channeling  problem  inputs  to  the  panning 
unit  utilizes  the  existing  SEA  structure  to  ideiitify  each  prohleni, 
aj^sign  its  problem  level,  and  specif)'  the  channels  for  the  return 
of  solution  oriented  information.  It  also  makes  use  of  the  exist- 
ing SEA  structure  to  assign  priority  to  the  problem  input.s  should 
the  work  load  of  the  i)lanning  unit  exceed  its  available  resourc  • 
If  this  situation  develops,  top  priority  will  be  given  to  strategic 
planning  jMobleni  inputs,  then  to  management  control  problem 
inputs,  and  lastly  to  operational  control  problem  inputs.  Although 
this  procedure  requires  the  SEA  ])lanning  unit  to  be  under  the 
direct  administrative  i)urview  of  tlie  state  superintendent,  it  also 
hisures  that  the  planning  unit  will  be  sufficiently  divorced  from 
decision  making  so  a.s  not  to  pose  a  real  or  asssumed  threat  to 
the  SEA  operating  divisions.  As  Eide  points  out,  "This  may  be 
worthwhile  noting  for  those  who  fear  that  in  the  future,  over- 
ambitious  planners  will  gain  too  much  control  of  policy  matters.'' ' 

ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE  OF 
THE  PLANNING  UNIT 

Fig.  8  depicts  the  present  organization  of  the  SEA  Planning, 
Development,  and  E\'aluation  unit  and  its  line  of  authority  in  the 
SEA  Central  Administrative  structure.  This  position  of  tbe  unit 
is  ideal  for  maintaining  a  staff  function  in  tbe  provision  of  solu- 
tion oriented  information  through  the  channels  described  earlier. 

1  Kjcll  Eide,  The  Planning  Process,  Phi  Ocha  Kappa,  Symposium  on  Educational 
 Planning,  Univcrsity-pf  Minnesota;.  Novcnibcr;.-i967;  --  - 
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However,  as  noted  in  llie  introduclorv  section,  llie  r-isonnel  of 
this  nnil  presently  operate  witliii)  th?/ scope  of  specil'ic  problems 
assigned  to  each  by  the  snperintendent.  The  present  nnit  .struc- 
ture and  jnainier  in  which  problems  iwo  assigned  snakes  coordina- 
tion of  unit  personnel  an  informal  activity,  often  absent.  As 
result',  the  efficient  utilization  of  plaiuiing  persoinieh  with  regard 
to  the  to!al  innnber  and  range  of  probieins  which  can  be  pro- 
cessed, the  depth  and  detail  of  information  which  can  be  pro- 
vided, and  planning  directed  to  the  overall  goals  of  the  SEA. 
suffers. 

To  implement  the  cc  ^epts  formulated  in  the  course  of  this 
study,  we  believe  minor  modifications  in  the  orgam'/ational  struc- 
ture of  the  present  plamiing  nnit  are  necessary. 

SUGGESTED  MODIFICATIONS 

1)  The  present  Planning,  Developme.nt,  and  Evaluation  unit 
should  be  renamed  to  make  clear  in  the  name  that  the  services 
provided  by  the  unit  are  informational  in  nature,  and  not  the 
operation  of  educational  prograjns  as  may  be  now  asssumcd  from 
the  term  Development  in  the  present  title.  Also  the  name  given 
to  the  unit  should  indicate  both  the  major  ^yjcs  of  informational 
services  it  can  provide  for  any  problem  input  clireeted  to  it  and  its 
speoiul  fitaff  status  in  the  SEA  organization.  A  suggested  name 
for  the  unit  is  Research,  Planning,  and  Evaluation  Information 
Bureau. 

2)  The  individual  professional  staff  positions  of  the  unit 
should  be  renamed  from  the  present  Consultant,  which  does  not 
coimote  staff  function,  to  Planning  Associate,  which  will. 

3)  The  present  line  of  authority  between  each  of  uie  pro- 
fessional members  in  the  planning  unit  uud  the  state  superintend- 
ent should  be  maintained  to  insure  open  and  accessible  channels 
of  communication.  However,  one  member  of  the  planning  unit 
or  the  AdminisMative  Assistant  should  be  given  the  responsibilitv 
and  attendant  authority  to  coordinate  the  o-  jrall  operation  of 
the  nnit  (See  Fig.  8a  and  8b).  It  is  suggested  tha^  the  title  Plan- 
ning Head  be  given  to  this  individual  which  will  designate  this 
responsibility  but  will  not  detract  from  the  ecj^sai  staff  status  of 
the  other  members  of  tlic  unit,  since  Planning  Associate  implies 
equal  general  status  within  the  unit  structure.  Both  titles,  Plan- 
ning Head  and  Planning  Associate,  are  sufficiently  distinct  from 
the  existing  titles  of  personnel  within  the  SEA  to' insure  that  no 
confusion  is  created  which  may  indicate  that  the  nature  of  these 
positions  are  related    program  operations. 

4)  Each  piofessional  staff  member  of  the  unit  should 
.receive:  .an.Jntcnsive  training  .prqgrani-4;n>  systcms->a 
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plainiing.  In  addition,  each  nicinber  should  have  coinpeteiice  in  a 
specialized  professional  discipline  which  is  basic  to  the  overall 
function  of  the  unit. 


P'OPOSEO  OftCANIZATtOMAl  STRUCTUi}C: 
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*The  orientation  of  the  planning  staff,  however,  should  not 
primarily  he  towards  their  respective  professions,  but  focused 
upon  the  actual  problems  to  i)e  faced  by  educational  ad- 
ministration. Staff  members  should  be  taught  to  regard  them- 
selves as  educational  planners  with  a  certain  professional  bias, 
rather  than  professionals  who  happen  to  be  concerned  with 
educational  plamiing/'  ^ 

^-ICicl!d':idc-:The:rl;:nninir:rroccss;;tn.-15^  ^^i^  


CHAPTER  4 
Staff  Developm 
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PLANNING  UNIT  STAFF  COMPETENCIES 

To  sp'ecify  the  staff  competencies  for  comprehensive  phuniiiig 
requisite  to  a  capacity  for  focusing  upon  any  potential  problem 
input  would  rc(|uire  the  description  of  professional  training  and 
skills  of  the  entire  SEA  professional  staff  and  a  wide  range  of  re- 
search agencies  whose  services  at  times  might  have  to  be  con- 
tracted. Tlie  preceding  chapter  dealing  with  SEA  organisation 
for  planning  indicates  how  the  resources  of  SEA  persoiniel  nun- 
be  allocated  for  a  given  problem  input.  The  staff  competencies 
of  the  planning  unit  personnel  should  be  such  as  to  best  make  use 
of  SEA  resources  in  the  development  of  problem  .solutions  for 
SEA  decision  makers.  The  competencies  required  to  support  th.e 
overall  planning  effort  in  a  planning  unit  with  eight  professional 
positions  (Figure  8a  or  8b )  should  be  as  follows: 

1)  one  member  to  be  expert  in  educational  administration, 
supervision,  and  coordination  skills  with  ability  to: 

a)  pro\'ide  liaison  for  the  planning  unit  with  state  plan- 
ning and  other  agencies  that  may  be  involved  in  unit  activities 
related  to  a  given  problem 

b)  coordinate  the  effort  of  planning  staff  members: 
working  on  specific  problem  inputs 

c)  maintain  an  ongoing  record  of  the  problem  inputs 
and  planning  unit  resources  committed  to  each,  so  that 
up-to-date  infoi-mation  may  be  available  for  the  reassignment 
of  priority  for  problem  inputs  should  the  reso^Mces  of  the 
planning  unit  become  critical 

2)  one  member  to  be  expert  in  educational  research  design 
and  systems  engineering  who  will  provide  direction  for  the  unit's 
activities  in  systems  analysis,  systems  synthesis,  and  preparation 
of  management  tools  such  a  PERT  and  CPM  networks^ 

3)  one  member  to  be  expert  in  communications  techniques 
such  as: 

a)    developing  communication  networks  throughout  the 
9^.  SEA  and  witii  elements  of  the  RVVE. 
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b)  perceiving  and  analyzing  the  significance  of  in- 
formation received  from  enviroimiental  elements  for  the 
purpose  of  validating  problem  input  data  (See  Appendix 
BandC.) 

c)  developing  effective  public  information  materials 

d)  conducting  in-service  training  programs 

4)  one  member  to  be  expert  in  the  knowledge  and  inter- 
pretation of  laws  v\^hich  focus  upon  educational  parameters 

5)  one  member  to  be  knowled gable  in  the  philosophy  of 
education  as  relates  to  social,  political,  and  economic  needs  of 
society  and  who  is  expert  in  techniques  for  researching  and  re- 
trieving a  wide  variety  of  required  educational  data  and  informa- 
tion from  sources  within  and  outside  of  the  SEA. 

6)  one  member  to  be  expert  in  the  knowledge  of  elementary, 
secondary,  and  post  secondary  curriculum  including  hov/  to  effect 
curriculum  change  both  at  the  institutional  level  and  at  the  con- 
tact level  of  teaching  —  learning 

7)  one  member  to  be  expert  in  descriptive  and  inferential 
statistical  techniques,  procedures,  and  data  handling,  including 
electrofiic  data  processing  techniques 

8)  one  member  to  be  expert  in  the -preparation  of  appHca- 
tions  for  the  full  range  of  federal  and  private  sources  of  funds  for 
the  development  of  educational  programs  and  projects  at  both 
the  SEA  and  local-educational  agencies  level  of  apphcation. 

IN-SERVICE  TRAINING  IN  PLANNING 

As  stated  earlier  in  this  report,  in-service  training  in  planning 
within  the  SEA  is  itself  a  planning  technique  utilized  by  a  plan- 
ning unit  and  oriented  to  efficiency  of  agency  operations,  estab- 
lishing SEA  in-house  communications  networks  based  upon  com- 
mon referents  in  technical  language  and  concepts,  and  reducing 
the  overall  number  of  problems  directed  to  the  planning  unit, 
allowing  it  to  concentrate  upon  complex  priority  problems.  In- 
service  training  in  planning  within  the  SEA  should  be  an  ongoing 
activity  and  should  be  a  major  segment  of  the  SEA  orientation 
program  for  new  professional  staff  members. 

Providing  educational  leadership  to  schools  is  the  most  re- 
curring function  identfied  by  eaeli  of  the  operating  divisions  of 
the  SEA,  as  ascertained  from  an  inspection  of  Proposed  Depart- 
mental  Activities  and  Goals.  Leadership  function  statements  have 
been  found  to  be  prominerit  in_SEA  publications  in  our  review  of 
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iTiaterials  dating  back  to  the  1963-64  school  vear.  Developing 
leadershij)  capability  can  l)c,  therefore,  legitimately  added  to  the 
list  of  reasons  for  providing  in-service  training  in  the  planning 
process  to  professional  staff  members  of  the  SEA.  Ways  in  wliieli 
the  planning  ])r()cess  support  the  leadership  role  are  identified  in 
detail  l)y  Sheriff  and  West. 

The  general  characteristics  of  effective  leadership,  as  reported 
by  Sheriff*  operate  on  three  levels,  i.e.,  technical  skills  (operational 
control  problems),  human  .skills  (management  control  problems), 
and  conceptual  skills  (strategic  planning  problems).  When  pro- 
fessional staff  members  are  recruited  from  the  field,  or  promoted 
from  within  the  ranks  of  the  SEA  to  a  more  complex  leadership 
role,  one  of  the  personal  difficulties  encountered  is  the  necessity  to 
discontinue  certain  skills  to  which  they  are  accustomed  and  to 
develop  those  skills  incumbent  in  their  new  leadership  positions. 
Sheriff  identifies  si.x  general  characteristics  of  effective  leader- 
sliip;  intelligence,  connuunication  ability,  broad  and  well  rounded 
interests,  problem  solving  and  decision  making,  mental  and  emo- 
tional maturity,  and  a  healtliy  human  relations  attitude.  If  intel- 
ligence is  defined  as  a  parameter  of  quality  concerning  behavior 
in  .specific  instances,  if  mental  aijd  emotional  maturity  can  be 
measured  by  the  degree  to  wliich  an  individual  understands  him- 
self and  is  able  to  delegate  responsibility  to  others,  and  if  a  healthy 
human  relations  attitude  is  governed  by  an  individual's  ability  to 
understand  otliers,  then  in-service  training  in  planning  as  a  process 
will  enhance  all  si.x  of  the  leadership  characteristics  identified  by 
Sheriff. 

West",  in,  describing  approaches  to  leadership,  indicates  that 
the  five  functions  in  which  management  should  engage  arc  plan- 
ning, organizing,  motivating,  controlling,  and  developing  manage- 
ment abilities  of  subordinates.  He  goes  on  to  specify  that  the 
essential  characteristics  of  leadership  necessary  to  carry  out  these 
functions  are: 

1)    Leader  must  make  good  decisions 

a)  he  thinks  through  the  problem 

b)  he  foresees  possible  obstacles  and  ways  of  over- 
coming them 

*  Don  R.  Slu'riff,  Associate  Profcs.S()r  and  Director,  Center  for  Li)l)or  and  Manage- 
ment. College  of  Business  Adnnnistr.jtion,  University  of  Iowa,  Leadership  and 
Human  Behavior  in  the  World  of  Work,  :u)  address  to  the  personnel  of  tlie 
Departnu'nt  of' Public  Instruction,  Dm  Moines,  Iowa,  January  8,  1968. 

>  Don  R.  Sheriff,  Leadership  and  Human  Behavior  in  the  World  of  Work. 

-  Judc  1".  West,  Associate  Director.  Center  for  Labor  and  Mnnajjenient,  College  of 
Business'  Adnn'nistration.  University  of  Iowa,  Approaches  to^  Leadership,  an 
address*  to  the  personnel  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Des  Moines, 
lowil,  January  8,  1968. 
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c)    he  gets  the  facts 

2)  Leader  must  motivate 

a)    he  must  perceive  the  needs  of  his  people 

3)  Leader  ahvays  has  the  situation  under  control 

a)  planning  in  advance 

b)  checks  work  against  standard 

c)  asks  for  reports  on  certain  milestones  of  the  program 

i)  what  is  most  serious 

ii)  what  is  most  probable 

iii)  what  is  invisible 

4)  Leader  assumes  responsibility 

a)  more  than  not  passing  the  buck 

b )  acceptance  of  additional  responsibility 

c)  leader  who  is  not  respected  is  not  a  leader 

5)  Leader  gives  everyone  a  square  deal 

a)  he  doesnt  make  promises  he  cannot  keep 

b)  he  does  not  exploit  the  willing  worker 

c)  he  does  not  let  others  lie  down  on  the  job 

d)  he  does  not  put  his  colleagues  on  the  spot 

6)  Leader  inspires  confidence.  Plow  earned? 

a)  by  managing  his  job 

b)  iihowing  concerns  for  the  needs  of  his  people 

c)  helping  them  when  difficulties  arise 

d )  by  defending  them 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  in  which  in-service  training  may 
take  place.  Two  possibiHties  follow: 

Specialized  In-Service  Training  Program 

First,  a  speciaHzed  training  program  focusing  on  the  plan- 
ning process  may  be  undertaken  as  an  in-house  SEA  activity  or 
as  an  out-of-house  activity  to  provide  training  to  personnel  em- 
ployed in  other  levels  of  school  organization  within  the  state. 
Such  a  specialized  training  program  could  include  the  following 
areas: 

A )  Introduction  tQ  Network  Based  Management  Systems 

1)  Nature  and  Functions  of  Management 

2 )  Management  Process 
.3).  .Program/Eroject^Management 
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B)  Nature  of  Management  Systems 

1)  Project  Planning  and  Control  Steps 

2)  Project  Definition  Phase 

C)  Network  Construction 

1 )  Time  Estimation 

2 )  Scheduling/Resource  Allocation 

D)  Organization  and  Implementation 

OiUENTATiON  Ix-Skhvick  Tkaining  PiiocnAM 

Second,  an  orientation  type  of  program,  wliich  would  he 
braider  in  scope,  containing  elements  of  the  planning  process 
as  integral  portions  of  program  topics,  could  he  conducted  peri- 
odically for  new  SEA  professional  personnel  and  for  in\'itcd  per- 
sonnel from  other  levels  of  school  organization  within  the  state. 
The  outline  for  thi-v  type  of  program  might  vary  from  time  to 
time,  however,  in  general  would  include  the  following  areas:* 

A)  The  challenge  of  pubh'c  service 

1 )  public's  image  of  state  employees 

2)  state  employees  image  of  self  — 

3 )  challenge  of  change 

B)  Management  and  organization 

1)  organization  and  objectives  of  the  SEA 

2)  the  professional  employee's  part  in  achieving  or- 
ganizational objectives 

3 )  functional  organization  of  the  state 

4)  line  and  staff  organization  of  the  SEA 

5)  changing  concepts  of  management,  operation  and 
organization  systems 

C )  Communications 

1 )  characteristics  of  effective  communications 

2)  barriers  to  communications 

3)  the  work  climate  and  communications 

4 )  giving  assignments  for  action 

5)  communication  channels  and  coordination 

D)  Leadership  skills 

1)    motivation  and  leadership 

i  Adapted  fronii  Manogeinent  Dovelopnicnt  Program,  a.s  received  from  Dr.  Sydney 
M.  Grobmon,  Director,  Office  of  Career  Developiuent,  Conimonwealth  of 
:Hc nnsvlvania;  rPei^nr tnicn tr pf-l^ii bii c  -I nstr net ipnj  41  a rrisburg;  J uii e,  1 968. 
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2)  methods  of  providing  effective  managerial  leadership 
a )    management  skills 

i)  planning  process 

ii)  organizing:  structure^  procedure,  resources, 
and  fundamentals  of  oruanization 

iii)  coordination:  purpose,  techniques,  opera- 
tions, and  information 

iv)  directing:  changing  procedures  as  needed 

v)  controlling:  management  by  objectives,  use 
of  tools  such  as  PERT,  CPM,  and  other  net- 
works. 

3)  management  systems 

a)  application  of  electronic  data  equipment  to  SEA 
operations 

b)  current  budgeting  system:    impact  of  federal 
govenmient  on  objectives 

c)  Planning,  Programming,  Budgeting,  Svstems* 
(PPBS) 

E)  Performance  standards  and  evaluation 

1)  purpose  of  performance  standards  and  evaluation; 
motivation  through  perfontiance  evaluation 

2)  preparation  and  use  of  written  performance  stand- 
ards 

3)  making  the  performance  evaluation 

These  and  other  recommendations  for  implementing  plan- 
ning as  heretofore  described  in  this  study  will  be  considered  in 
tlie  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  5 


Recommenclations 

The  special  project  staff  during  the  past  year  has  been  en- 
gaged in  a  study  directed  to  drafting  and  testing  the  ideas  reported 
here  for  implementing  a  research  planning,  and  evaluation  in- 
foi-mation  unit  for  the  SEA.  This  report  marks  the  close  of  Phase 
I  of  this  endeavor.  Phase  II  will  he  concerned  v^ith  making  the 
research,  planning,  and  evaluation  information  unit  an  operational 
reality. 

The  need  for  initiating  Phase  II  without  delay  stems  directly 
from  the  simple  fact  that  the  world  is  changing— raHdly. 

"The  nation's  human,  financial,  and  technological  re- 
sources indicate  that  the  economy  has  enormous  promise  for 
growth  in  the  future.  The  United  States,  which  is  now  pro- 
ducing goods  and  services  at  a  rate  of  $750  billion  a  year, 
should  be  producing  at  a  rate  of  at  least  $1  trillion  a  year 
in  1975.  By  that  time  the  labor  force  is  expected  to  be  some 
20%  greater  than  it  was  in  1965,  and  its  quality  is  expected  to 
improve  from  year  to  year.  Capital  spending,  now  at  a  rate 
of  $62  billion  a  year,  is  forecast  at  about  $90  billion  by  the 
mid.l970's/' ' 

Today  we  are  trying  to  solve  problems  infinitely  more  com- 
plex than  ev^rbe'fore.  We  are  trying  to  understand  the  difficulties 
faced  by  emerging  countries  of  which  thirty  years  ago  we  had 
never  even  heard.  We  are  struggling  to  deal  with  a  deluge  of  facts, 
opinions,  and  other  information  from  everywhere  brought  to  us 
with  a  speed  and  in,  a  vohime  that  threatens  to  drown  us  all  in 
words.  We  are  tiying  to  cope  with  a  value  system  based  on  plenty 
rather  than  poverty,  and  an  ethic  increasingly  oriented  to  leisure 
rather  than  work.  And  the  change  comes  faster  each  year.  It 
doesn't  take  an  intensive  amount  of  thought  to  realize  that  the 
demands  we  are  making  on  our  educational  system  are  different 
and  much  greater  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago.  Our  choices 
are  painfully  ol)vious..  We  can  let  our  educational  system  floun- 
der in  trying  to  adjust  to  the  changing  and  increasing  demands 

1  Growth  Stocks,  a  report  publislicd  by  tlie  Securities  Research  Division,  Merrill, 
Lynch,  Pierce,  Ferner,  and  Smith,  Inc.,  New  York,  May,  1966,  p.  1. 
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made  upon  it,  or  we  can  try  to  look  ahead,  figure  out  where  we 
want  to  go  and  some  of  what  is  needed  to  get  there^  and  set  about 
getting  it  done.^  In  a  sense,  the  entire  contents  of  this  report  rec- 
ommends a  process  for  implementing  comprehensive  planning  in 
the  SEA.  Implementing  these  recommendations  by  logically  se- 
quential steps  that  are  consistent  with  the  principles  of  change 
requires  the  perception  of  the  obvious  need  to  do  so,  a  commitment 
to  getting  the  job  done  which  operates  deeper  than  the  oral  level  of 
agreement,  and  involvement  on  the  part  of  all  concerned  which 
goes  beyond  conceptual  activity,  and  results  in  direct  and  mean- 
ingful action. 

The  following  recommendations  delineate  the  steps  neces- 
sary for  implementing  an  increased  capacity  for  planning  in  the 
SEA  (these  recommendations  are  number-keyed  to  network  events 
depicted  in  Figr9).  We  must  begin  to: 

FIGURE  9 


PUNNING  IMPIEMENTAT'ON  NEfWORK 


1)  acquue  resources  for  implementing  activities  leading  to 
achievement  of  events  in  this  network. 

2)  conduct  in-service  training  in  planning  process  tech- 
niques for  SEA  administrative  and  professional  staff. 

3)  employ  Planning  Associates  to  fill  present  vacancies  in 
the  planning  unit  (priority  for  positions  2,  3,  and  5;  as  described 
on  pages  36-37  of  this  report). 

J  Taken  from  an  Address  presented  by  Professor  Don  Wells,  at  the  Educational 
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4)  disseminate  the  Comprehensive  Phmning  Process  Report 
to  elements  in  the  Iowa  RWE  (inckiding  SEA). 

5)  establish  in-house  planning  communications  network. 

6)  reorient  and  make  available  additional  equipment  to  the 
Data  Systems  Division  to  meet  the  needed  increase  for  informa- 
tion handling  and  retrieval  capacity  and  capability. 

7)  provide  data  banks  of  information  concerning  time,  per- 
formance, and  cost  of  basic  activities  in  which  the  SEA  now 
engages. 

8)  initiate  referral  system  of  problem  inputs  to  Research, 
Planning,  and  Evaluation  Information  Bureau. 

9)  provide  electronic  computer  simulation  programs  for 
strategic  planning  purposes. 

10)  establish  comprehensive  Planning,  Programming  *>a^ 
getting  Systems  (PPBS)  for  SEA. 

1.1)  establish  efficient  planning  communication  networks 
with  elements  in  the  RWE. 

12)  reidentify  and  project-in-time,  Iowa  educational  goals. 

13)  identify  cornprehensive  SEA  management  strategics  for 
achieving  educational  goals. 

14)  initiate  comprehensive  SEA  operations  for  attaining 
Iowa  educational  goals. 

15)  provide  optimum  SEA  services  and  leadership  to  Iowa 
school  systems. 

16)  achieve  the  maximum  utilization  })Ossible  of  resources  in 
the  dex'clopment  of  state  educational  programs. 


Appendix  A 

Example  of  Valiialion  Tecknique 

(Validity  Feedback  Looping) 

Problem 

The  Iowa  Project  Staff  of  CPSEA  is  engaged  in  developing 
plans  which  will  lead  to  the  identification  of  a  model  relative 
to  designing  and  implementing  a  state. unit  for  Comprehensive 
Educational  Planning. 

The  project  staff  is  following  a  systems  analysis  approach  in 
an  effort  to  identify  a  model  which  the  State  Education  Agency 
will  be  able  to  make  operational  in  a  state  unit  for  comprehensive 
planning  and  which  will  provide  this  unit  with  information,  which 
will  allow  it  to  function  in  as  comprehensive  a  manner  as  possible. 

We  are  at  a  point  in  our  systems  analysis  where  it  is  neces- 
sary to  identify  the  political,  social,  and  economic  environmental 
elements  which  affect  educational  planning.  This  is  necessary  so 
that  we  may  assess  what  expected  goals  such  elements  may  have 
with  regard  to  comprehensive  planning  for  the  state  education 
program.  Also  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  planning  project  to 
determine  strategic  variables  and  anticipate  probable  influences  of 
such  elements  in  order  to  design  a  model  which  is  sensitive  to  the 
environment. 

Solution  Process: 

We  hope  to  engage  a  staff  of  experts  to  help  in 

1)  identifying  these  environmental  elements 

2)  analyzing  possible  strategic  variables  which  these 
elements  present  individually  and  in  combination  in 
a  system 

3)  identifying  probable  influences  such  elements  may 
have  on  future  comprehensive  education  planning 
activities  in  which  the  state  education  agency  may 
engage. 

We  hope  to  identify  the  above  information  by  means  of  a 
number  of  activities  which  are  oriented  to  involving  legitimate  rep- 
resentatives of  the  environmental  elements.  Involvement  activities 
will  center  upon  reacting  to  questions  developed  by  a  staff  of  ex- 
perts which  are  designed  to  secure  data  which  these  experts  may 
then  analyze  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  desired  information. 
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The  following  is  a  descriptibii  of  functions  to  be  carried  out 
by  experts  and  representatives  of  environmental  elements 

(Operational  definition  of  expert:  one  who  is  cognizant 
of  the  elements  and  organizational  structures  representing 
such  elements  in  one  or  more  environmental  spheres  operat- 
ing in  the  state  of  lowv.,  i.e.,  pohtical,  social,  economic.) 

The  experts  will  be  engaged  to  develop  a  list  of  elements,  and 
organizational  structures  representing  such  elements,  for  use  by 
the  project  unit  in  inviting  representatives  of  the  structures  to  par- 
icipate  in  a  conference  activity. 

The  experts  will  then  meet  for  a  pre-conference  plaiming 
meeting.  This  will  be  a  one-day  meeting.  The  first  portion  will 
be  to  clarify  expected  roles  and  function^v  of  the  staff  of  experts. 
The  remainder  and  major  portion  of  the  day  will  he  divided 
into  two  parts.  During  the  first,  the  experts  will  team  up  bv 
specific  environmental  sphere  for  the  purpose  of  developing  ma- 
terials to  solicit  reactions  from  representatives  of  environmental 
elements  in  the  form  of  data  which  the  experts  may  then  utilize 
in  an  analysis  of  possible  strategic  variables  and  in  identifying 
probable  influences  such  elements  may  have  on  comprehensive 
planning  activities  in  which"  the  state  education  agency  may  en- 
gage. During  the  second  portion  of  the  day's  activities,  all  the 
experts  will  meet  to  develop  material  for  the  same  purposes  but 
oriented  to  the  effect  which  may  he  anticipated  when  elements 
from  all  three  spheres  of  the  environment  operate  in  an  inter- 
related system. 

The  materials  developed  by  the  experts  will  be  left  with  the 
project  staff  at  the  end  of  the  day  and  will  be  duplicated  and  trans- 
mitted to  representatives  of  organizational  structures  who  accept 
the  invitation  to  atiend  tlie  conference. 

The  concluding  activity  of  the  day  will  be  the  defining  of 
the  interaction  to  take  place  during  the  conference  between  the 
experts  and  representatives  for  purposes  of  helping  the  experts  to 
validate  the  materials  they  have  developed.  This  conference  de- 
sign activity  will  be  conducted  by  a  communications  expert  con- 
tracted for  that  purpose. 

The  conference  for  the  representatives  will  take  place  ac- 
cording to  the  format  developed  by  the  communications  expert. 
This  will  be  designed  to  afford  the  experts  the  best  possible  means 
of  deriving  the  information  the\'  need  to  provide  for  the  project 
staff.  Toward  the  end  of  the  conference  day  the  communications 
expert  will  meet  with  the  other  experts  to  discuss  assigimient  of 
responsibilities' for  drafting  the  final  documcinf  pf  jnfonmtion  .to. 
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be  transmitted  to  the  planniiij;  unit.  The  coinniunicalions  expert 
will  assume  overall  responsibility  for  transmitting  the  final  docu- 
ment on  deadline. 

L\I)lVn)UAU  li  'LES  AND   RESPONSIBnJTlES  TO   BE  ASSIGNED  TO 
CONFEIIENCE  StAIO^  MeMUERS: 

Com7nunicati07}s  Expert: 

1.    Assess  conference  planning  strategy 

II.  Assess  pre-conference  transmittal  of  information  tactics 
to  participant  representatives 

III.  Assess  pre-conference  meeting  in  terms  of  experts'  ol)- 
jectivcs.  Prescribe  conference  didactics  and  interactions 
to  produce  information  needed  by  experts  to  complete 
their  assignments 

IV.  Be  responsible  for  conducting  the  conference 

V.  Be  responsible  for  compiling  information  provided  by 
experts  into  final  report  for  transmittal  to  planning 
project  staff 

Environmental  Experts: 

L  Identify  environmental  elements  affecting  educational 
planning  in  Iowa  from  the  following  .spheres:  social, 
political,  economic 

II.  Identify  organizational  structures  which  represent  these 
elements 

III.  Transmit  information  in  I  and  II  above  to  the  project 
staff 

IV.  Attend  pre-conference  one-day  meeting  for  following 
purposes: 

A.  Orientation  to  desired  infonnation  required  by  proj- 
ect staff 

B.  Develop  materials  to: 

1.  Assess  what  the  representatives  of  the  various 
elements  regard  as  desirable  goals  for  compre- 
hensive educational  planning  (Operational  de- 
finition of  comprehensive  educational  planning 
developed  by  project  staff) 

2.  Assess  which  elements  in  the  environment  are 
relevant  and  the  extent  to  which  they  determine 
strategic  variables 
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3,  Anticipate  probable  inPliences  of  sucb  elements 
upon  comprehensive  educational  planning. 

4.  Assess  how  these  three  environmental  spheres 
operate  in  an  interrelated  system  affecting  com- 
prehensive educational  planning. 

C  Develop  and  leave  these  materials  with  the  project 
staff  for  pre-conference  dissemination. 

D.  Work  with  communications  specialist  to  structure 
conference  didactics  and  iutenelationships  whJeh 
will  lead  to  an  opportunity  fm  the  experts  to  utilize 
their  materials  in  the  identification  of  the  desired 
information. 

V.   Participate  in  the  conference  in  keeping  with  the  design 
developed  by  the  communications  expert 

VI.  Report  requested  infonnatioir  (IV  B  1,  2,  3,  4)  to  com- 
munications expert  in  a  fonn  amenable  to  compiling  for 
final  report 

Validators: 

The  project  staff  believes  it  would  be  of  value  to  have  rm 
independent  evaluation  of  the  information  reported  to  the  project 
staff  as  a  result  of  the  aforementioned  activities.  Three  profes- 
sional educators  will  be  contracted  to  assess  the  activities  and  in- 
formation generated  thereby  for  the  purpose  of: 

1)  providing  the  project  staff  with  an  assessment  of  the 
validity  and  level  of  significance  of  the  information 
generated. 

2)  indicating  the  possible  existence  of  any  gaps  in  the  in- 
fonnation  reported. 

SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS 

This  technique  illustrated  above  was  implemented  by  the 
project  staff  as  a  contracted  activity.  The  outcomes  of  this  valida- 
tion activity  provided  the  basis  for  developing  many  of  the  con- 
cepts utilized  in  this  study.  The  outcomes  were  reported  in  a 
document  containing:  (1)  pre-  and  post-conference  reactions 
from  individuals  representing  a  cross  section  of  environmental 
elements,  (2)  six  analyses,  two  each  in  political,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic spheres  by  mnVersfly  men  deemed  by  their  peers  to  be  ex- 
perts in  their  respective  fields,  (3)  a  summary  rep^^rt  by  a  univer- 
ity  man  expert  in  the  field  of  communications,  ana  (4)  three  vali- 
dation reports  by  university  men  from  the  field  of  education. 
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FIGURE   No.  11 
Appendix  C 

A  MODEL  OF  THE  SYSTEM  APPROACH  TO 
EDUCATIONAL  PLANNING  AND  DEVELOPMENT* 


1.    Determine  Mission  ObjectiveCs) 


2.    Determine  Limits  and  Constraints 


3.    Determine  Mission  Profile 


4.    Perform  Functional  Analysis 


5.    Perform  Task  Analysis 


6.    Perform  Methods  Analysis 


7.    Perform  Means  Analysis 


8.    Derive  Preliminary  Strategy 


9.    Allocate  Functions  and  Tasks 


10.    Delineate  Methods  -  Means 
Performance  Requirements 


1 1 .    Design  Methods  -  Means  Vehicles 


1 2.    Validate  Methods  -  Means  Vehicles 


13.  Implement 


14.    Establish  Management  and  Cjntrol  Sub-System 


ANALYSIS 


SYNTHESIS 


15.    Evaluate  and  Revise 


»  Robtft  c.Coff?9on,  Koufmon,  Rogtr  A.,  tt  ol.  Tht  Tooli  ond  Sr*pt  of  tht  Sysrtm  Approach 
to  Education,  prtpartd  for  OptfotJon  PEP,  Jonuary,  \9&7. 
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REAL  WORLD  ENVIRONMENT  (RWE)  ELEMENTS' 

Federal  Government 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 

Youth  Corps 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 


Iowa  State  Government 
Board  of  Control 
Board  of  Social  Welfare 


Chairmen^and  ranking  minority  member  of  each  of  the  educa- 
tion committees  of  the  legislature,  or  the  entire  complement  of  both 
committees 

Chairmen  of  state  central  committees  of  both  parties 
Civil  Defense  State  Office 
Commission  for  the  Blind 
County  Chainnen  of  both  parties 
Department  of  Public  Instruction 

Executive  Council  of  the  state  consisting  of:  the  Governor, 
the  Lieutenant  Go\'ernor.  Secretary  of  State,  State  Treasurer,  State 
Auditor,  Attorney  General,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

Higher  Education  Facilities  Commission 

Iowa  Development  Commission 

Iowa  Em])loyment  Security  Commission 

Iowa  Legislative  Research  Bureau 

Iowa  State  Department  of  Health 

Iowa  State  Employment  Service 

Majority  and  minority  leadens  of  both  hou. 

Manpower  Development  Council 

National  committeemen  and  women  of  both  parties 

Speaker  of  the  Iowa  House,  President  of  the  Iowa  Senate 

State  Coordinator  of  Federal  Funds 

State  Department  of  Social  Welfare 


>  Plan  for  Plninniig  (See  Appendix  C). 
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Occupational  Organizations 

AFL-CIO,  Unitecl  Auto  Workers,  Teamsters,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Teachers 

American  Association  of  University  Piofessors 

Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Iowa  Association  of  College  Presidents 

Iowa  Farm  Buieau 

Io\ya  Manufacturers  Association 

Iowa  Medical  Society 

Iowa  Ministerial  Association 

Iowa  State  Bar  Association 

Mass  communications  media:  Press  and  news  services,  etc. 
National  Farmers  Organization 
National  Farmers  Union 

Other  Organizations 

Alcoholics  Anonymous 

American  Association  of  University  Women 

American  Friends  Service  Committee 

American  Legion 

American  Red  Cross 

Boy  Scouts  of  America 

Camp  Fire  Girls 

Chile.  Guidance  Center 

Girl  Scouts 

lo^va  Association  for  Mental  Health 
Iowa  Association  for  Retarded  Children 
Iowa  Children's  Home  Society 

Iowa  Civil  Liberties  Union  / 

Iowa  Council  on  Alcoholic  Problems 

Iowa  Council  of  Churches 

Iowa  Council  on  Family  Relations 

Iowa  Good  Roads  Association 

•Iowa  Society  for  Crippled  Childiicn  and  Adults 

Iowa  Taxpayers  Association 

Iowa  Welfare  Association 

Jewish  Social  Service 

League  of  Women  Voters 

National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 

National  Catholic  Rural  Life  Conference 

National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews 

National  Urban  League 

Planned  Parenthood  Association 

Rotary,  Kiwanis,  Lyons  and  other  service  clubs 
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Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 

Women '.s  Christian  Temperance  Union  of  Iowa 

Women's  Federated  Clubs 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

Younii  Women's  Christian  Association 

Youth  Opportunity  Center 


Fiihlic  Employee  Organizaticns 
City  Managers  Association 
County  Officers  Association 
Finance  Officers  Association 
Iowa  High  School  Athletic  Association 
lowalPuDlic  Health  Association* 
Iowa  Public  Welfare  Association 
League  of  Iowa  Municipalities 


Educational  Organizations 

Advisory  Council  and  the  coordinating  committee  for  the 
improvement  of  education  in  Iowa 

Iowa  Association  of  Adult  Education 

lovya  Association  of  County  Superintendents 

Iowa  Association  of  Private  Colleges  and  Universities 

Iowa  Association  of  School  Administrators 

Iowa  Board  of  International  Education 

Iowa  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 

Iowa  Council  for  Better  Education 

Iowa  Educational  Conference  Board 

Iowa  Elementary  Principals 

Iowa  Public  School  Adult  Education  Association 

Iowa  School  Board  Association 

Iowa  Secondary  Principals 

Iowa  State  Education  Association 

National  Education  Association 

North  Central  Accrediting  Association 

Representatives  from  the  community  colleges 

Representatives  of  school  districts  using  a  sample  based  on  a 
matrix  of  type  of  district  (independent,  community,  consolidated) 
and  size  of  enrollment,  size  of  staff,  and  location  (rural-urban) 

Representatives  from  the  various  parochial  school  systems,  in- 
cluding the  Aniisli,  Bureau  of  Jewish  Education,  Roman  Catholic 
Archdiocese,  State  Board  of  Regents,  etc. 
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METHODS/MEANS  IDENTIFICATION 

111  anticipation  of  implementing  the  function  of  identifying 
methocls/nicaii.s  (See  page  24)  and  as  a  means  of  pilot  testing 
some  of  tlie  concepts  contained  witln'n  the  plamn'ng  process,  the 
project  unit  sur\'cvcd  some  of  the  available  tools  of  systems  ap- 
proaches to  planning.  Project  E\'ahiatipn  and  Review  Technique 
and  Critical  Path  Method  networks  were  found  to  be  sufficiently 
developed  for  educational  application  to  the  planning  process 
described  in  this  report.  Tlie  uin't  then  initiated  tlie  collection  of 
a  data  bank  of  inputs  relating  to  time  factors  and  job  performances. 
The  inputs  for  this  data  bank  were  collected  us  a  result  of  individ- 
ual interviews  conducted  with  "the  persomiel  from  a  number  of 
SEA  operating  divisions.^ 

A  major  product  of  these  intc  -views  was  the  cataloging  of  ex- 
pert opinion  regarding  the  nature  of  operational  activities  in  which 
the  interviewees  engage,  and  based  upon  their  experience,  the 
time  it  takes  to  accomplish  each. 

This  information  was  transferred  to  cards  filed  in  a  triple 
index  system  for  manual  retrieval  as  the  need  for  this  information 
might  j)e  required  in  developing  project  evaluation  and  review 
techm'que  (PERT)  networks  for  use  by  SEA  administrators 
responsible  for  operations.  (See  Fig.  12) 

POSITION  TITLE  

DPI  UNIT  

ACTIVITY  

DESCRIPTION  OF  ACTIVITY  

EXPECTED  ELAPSED  TIME  (t^)  

a.  Optimistic  tiixie  (a) 

i).  Most  likely  time  (m)  

c.  Pessimistic  time  ?(b).^  

Fig.  12  -  Manual  Retreviol  Index  Card  for  SEA  Operational  Activities  and  Ex- 
pected Elapsed  Times. 

J  Limited  project  time  did  not  allow  for  interviews  with  all  SEA  personnel  or  of 
the  colleetion  of  cost  data.  These  arc  scheduled  for  the  near  future. 
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Next,  decision  makers  in  charge  of  operations  in  the  divisions 
surveyed  were  asked  to  supply  the  planning  unit  with  an  opera- 
tions control  problem  input.  In  cooperation  with  division  per- 
sonnel responsible  for  carrying  out  the  activities  to  which  each 
problem  input  was  addressed,  the  unit  helped  to  perform  a  sys- 
tems analysis  indicating  the  objectives  and  tactics  of  each  which 
were  required  in  the  solution  of  the  problem.  From  an  analysis 
of  the  units  of  work  involved  in  achieving  each  objective,  and 
from  an  analysis  of  the  interdependency  of  objectives,  a  PERT 
network  was  drawn.  A  computer  program  which  the  SEA's  Data 
Processing  Division  could  utilize  with  their  equipment  was 
selected.^  The  units  of  work  (jobs)  and  expected  elapsed  time 
(Te)  for  each  were  entered  on  data  cards  designed  for  the  pro- 
gram (See  Fig.  13).  The  information  from  these  cards  was  key- 
punched into  a  data  deck  which  was  processed  with  the  computer 
program.  The  computer  print  output  provided  information  which 
was  used  to  complete  the  PERT  network  in  a  manner  suitable  for 
administrative  decision  making  at  the  operational  level.  This 
data  included: 

1)  preceding  and  succeeding  event  numbers  for  each  job 
(activity). 

2)  a  listing  of  jobs  in  a  predetermined  desired  order  of  se- 
quence (sort  code). 

3 )  activity  duration  (Te )  of  each  job. 

4)  cost  for  each  job.  ( **See  item  11. ) 

5)  earhj  and  late  start  time  constraint  limits  for  each  job. 

6)  early  finish  and  late  finish  tim   'onstraint  limits  for  each 

job. 

7)  total  floaty  which  is  dependent  on  ^carting  a  job  on  the 
early  start  time.  It  indicates  the  maximum  leeway  possible  for  a 
job.  Using  any  total  float  time  will  push  the  start  of  all  succeed- 
ing jobs  ahead  that  much. 

8)  free  floaty  which  is  dependent  on  starting  a  job  on  the 
early  start  time.  It  indicates  slack  time  which  can  be  used  without 
affecting  any  succeeding  jobs. 

9)  independent  float,  indicating  free  float  remaining  if  a  job 
is  started  at  its  late  start  time. 

10)  jobs  which  are  on  the  critical  path  of  the  network. 

11)  total  cost  of  achieving  solution  to  the  problem  as  con- 
ceived in  the  systems  analysis  ar»d  in  terms  of  jobs  included  on 
the  PERT  network.  '*(Data  inputs  for  cost  were  not  utilized  in 

J  Critical  Path  Scheduling  with  Arbitrary  Code  Numbering  for  the  1401,  10.3.019 
(4K),  10.3.020  ('     IBM  1401  General  Program  Library. 
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the  trial  runs  which  were  conducted,  however  the  program  was 
selected  for  its  capacity  to  utilize  such  data  when  it  is  developed 
as  a  data  bank  by  the  SEA  planning  unit. ) 

12)  total  duration  of  time  of  the  jobs. 

13 )  total  number  of  jobs. 

14)  number  of  jobs  on  the  critical  path,  (Critical  path  is 
defined  as  the  longest  time  sequence  of  activities  i.e.,  jobs,  and 
events  from  the  beginning  of  the  network  to  the  end. ) 

Utihzing  the  data  cards  (See  Fig.  13)  will  allow  either  the 
decision  maker  or  the  SEA  planners  when  called  upon  to  do  so,  to 
update  operational  information  as  it  is  needed.  For  example,  if, 
during  the  course  of  conducting  SEA  activities  on  the  operational 
level,  coYiditions  change  to  make  infomiation  pertaining  to  a  job 
no  longer  valid,  the  data  card  for  that  job  can  be  replaced  with  a 
data  card  containing  updated  information.  This  card  can  be 
quickly  key  punched,  added  to  the  other  cards  in  the  data  deck 
in  the  sequence  desired,  and  the  entire  deck  re-processed  for  a 
print  output  that  will  show  the  effects  the  new  information  will 
have  on  operational  activities  (jobs)  >md  events  leading  to  the 
achievement  of  the  end  ol)jective  or  solution. 

There  are  other  techniques  for  modifying  PERT  network  in- 
formation as  the  need  to  do  so  arises.  By  utilizing  the  technique 
above,  when  it  is  appropriate  to  do  so,  updated  operational  control 
information  can  be  provided  within  an  hour  of  the  time  that  the 
need  for  it  is  discovered.  This  is  an  important  capability  for  a 
planning  process  at  the  operational  control  problem  level,  where 
the  contingency  for  solution  oriented  information  is  needed  on  a 
right  here,  right  now  basis. 
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Appendix  F 
Environmental  Input  -  Output  Model 

This  model  can  help  to  explain  hoio  the  general  environment 
is  reacting  to  a  given  problem  in  terms  of  energy,  resources  and 
information,  and  what  activities  in  seeking  the  attainment  of  its 
goals  the  SEA  may  undertake  in  system  (SEA)  —  environment 
( RWE )  interrelationships. 

The  model  makes  use  of  electronic  analogies  because  as  with 
electricity,  we  don't  understand  the  exact  makeup  of  some  of 
the  environmental  inputs,  such  as  the  input  referred  to  as  energy. 
However,  as  in  electronics,  we  believe  it  is  not  entirely  necessary 
to  understand  the  exact  makeup  of  a  phenomenon  in  order  to 
measurd  it  or  harness  it  for  desirable  outcomes. 

Becaus'e  we  use  electronic  terminology  to  describe  by  analogy 
the  functions  of  some  of  the  elements  presented  within  this  model, 
it  is  necessary  to  provide  the  reader  with  the  definition  of  terms 
used. 

Dynamic  Transducer: 

This  is  a  device  which  transmits  energy  from  one  -orm  to 
another.  An  example  of  such  p  device  taken  from  the  field  of 
electronics  would  be  a  microphone  (See  Fig.  14).  Simply  stated. 


FIGURE  No.  14 

Dynamic  Transducer 
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this  consists  of  a  cone  attached  to  a  coil  of  wire  which  is  positioned 
within  a  magentic  force  field.  Sound  waves  impinging  on  the 
cone  move  the  coil  of  wire  within  the.  magnetic  field,  generating 
a  measurable  current  within  the  coil  of  wire.  This  process  may  be 
reversed.  By  generating  a  current  through  the  coil  of  wire,  the 
cone  may  be  set  in  motion,  producing  sound  waves.  This  is  the 
principle  by  which  most  high-gain  loudspeakers  operate. 

The  value  of  utilizing  the  transducer  concept  as  a  model 
element  lies  in  the  opportunity  it  affords  planners  in  1 )  hypothe- 
sizing cause  and  effect  relationships,  2)  suggesting  functional 
activities  for  the  SEA  which  lend  themselves  well  to  strategic 
planning  processes  which,  at  times,  may  include  attempts  to 
modify  environmental  pressures,  and  3)  points  within  the  model 
at  which  measurement  may  be  attempted  for  the  purpose  of  anal- 
ysis (testing  hypotheses). 


Encoder; 

This  is  a  device  which  is  capable  of  separating  a  signal 
emanating  from  a  complex  souice  of  energy  into  discrete  portions 
and  transmitting  each  portion*  as  a  separate  entity,  either  in  the 
original  energy  mode  or  transduced  from  one  mode  to  another. 

An  example  of  such  a  device  taken  from  the  field  of  elec- 
tronics is  the  first  stage  of  the  vocoder  (See  Fig.  15).  This  is  a 
device  which  utilizes  a  series  of  narrow  band  filters  which  trans- 
duce only  those  portions  of  the  audible  speech  range  which  are 
essential  to  intelligibility  into  electronic  impulses  for  Hne  trans- 
mission. The  practical  purpose  which  this  device  serves  is-  to 
reduce  the  degree  of  energy  which  a  line  must  carry  at  any  given 
point  in  time,  thus  increasing  that  line's  potential  to  carry  a 
greater  number  of  messages  simultaneously. 

The  value  of  utilizing  the  encoder  concept  as  a  model  element 
lies  in  its  potential  for:  1)  describing,  for  purposes  of  analysis, 
the  covert  energy  in  the  form  of  educational  expectations  which 
the  RWE  transmits  overtly  via  a  complex  variety  of  substratified 
agencies  and  social  institutions.  These  are  usually  observed  as  a 
variety  of  vested  interest  groups,  lobbyists,  news  media,  editor- 
ialists (and  other  pubhc  opinion  formers),  etc.,  and  as  activities 
which  may  be  noted  from  voting  practices,  2)  the  ability  to 
identify  cause-effect-cause  cyclical  relationships  which  may  be 
noted  from  feedback  phenomena  that  occur  when  given  vested 
interest  groups  are  able  to  modify  the  pressure  of  eduational 
expectations  of  tlic  RWE,  and  3)  providing  strategic  information 
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FIGURE  15 

EXAMPLES  OF  ENCODER  FUNCTION 
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to  educational  decision  makers  pertinent  to  the  variety  of  alter- 
natives available  to  them  in  which  the  SEA  may  engage  to  best: 
boost,  or  reinforce;  counter,  or  negate:  or  redirect  the  pressure 
formulated  at  the  usually  invisible  operational  level  of  the  RWE. 

Decodeu: 

This  is  a  device  which  is  capable  of  combining  energy  im- 
pulses from  an  encoded  mode  of  transmission  and  assembling  them 
as  an  accurate  representation  of  the  pre-encoded  signal,  or  as- 
sembling and  transducing  them  as  a  representation  of, the  pre- 
encoded  signal  in  a  different  energy  mode  ,( See  fig..  16  )^  
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FIGURE  16 

EXAMPLES  OF  DECODER  FUNCTION 
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An  example  of  such  a  device  taken  from  the  field  of  elec- 
tronics is  the  second  stage  of  the  vocoder.  This  stage  reasseiuhles 
the  discrete  electronic  energy  transduced  hy  the  narrow  hand 
filters  of  the  encoder  into  complex  electronic  energy  *\vhich  is 
then  transduced  hy  a  s])eaker  unit  capahle  of  producing  sound 
waves  over  the  audihlc  range  of  hearing  permitting  the  acquisition 
of  an  intelligible  signal. 

The  value  of  utilizing  the  decorder  coi^cept  a.s  a  model 
element  lies  in  its  potential  for  analyzing  the  activities  of  elements 
in  the  RWE.  i.e.,  the  Legislative  Branch  or  Executive  Branch  of 
Government  in  their  roles  of  representing  the  general  enviromnent 
and  in  their  transduced  acti\ities  of  providing  the  financial  re- 
sources, legislation,  and  policies  directly  affecting  the  SEA. 

The  environmental  input-output  model  treats  inputs  of  en- 
ergy, resources,  and  information  as  highly  in>;errelated  factors,  with 
the  results  of  their  interactions  usually  operating  at  three  levels 
of  visibility  (Sec  Fig.  17).  - 

I — 

FIGURE  17 
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Levels  of  Visihilittj.  The  model  refers  to  the  first  such  level  as 
covert,  in  that  the  interrelationships  operating  at  that  level  are 
not  easily  seen  or  identifiable;  and  any  information  concerning 
such  interrelationships  usually  remain  at  the  speculative  stage. 

The  second  level  of  visibility  is  that  which  can  be  seen  or 
identified  as  a  result  of  analy.sis/which  in  this  model,  is  defined 
us  the  testing  of  hypotheses  which  refer  to  covert  level  interrela- 
tionships by  testing  data  which  is  available  from  a  variety  of 
sources  that  operate  on  the  overt  level 

The  third  level  is  referred  to  as  the  overt  level.  At  this  level 
the  interrelationships  take  on  visibility  in  the  form  of  information, 
demands,  objections,  and  other  quantifiable  descriptive  data  from 
a  large  number  of  sub-stratifications  of  the  general  environment. 
However,  sueb  information  is  no!  easily  acted -upon  because  of 
the  complex,  voluminous,  and  often  '.scrambled  signal  which 
emanates. 

ENVmO^MENTAL  INPUTS 

Energy: 

This  model  is  baser^  on  the  assun};  ^  lliat  the  energy 
emanating  from  the  general  environment,  wnich  we  have  labeled 
the  z  factor,  is  an  everehanging  product  which  results  from:  1) 
the  socio-psychologic  needs  of  individuals,  and  the  ethnic,  social, 
economic,  and  political  grou /ings  with  which  individuals  identify, 
as  modified  by  2)  the  status  of  what  individuals  in  the  general 
environment  believe  to  be  their  level  of  well-being  any  given 
time,  which  we  have  labeled  the  y  factor. 

Information: 

The  level  of  general  environmental  energy  (z  factor)  is 
K^jbject  to  modification  by  information  which  is  generated  by  sub- 
stratifications  of  the  environment  and  transmitted  (fed-back)  back 
to  the  environment  in  general.  The  degree  of  effe^^tiveness  such 
information  has  upon  modifying  the  total  energy  output  of  the 
geneial  environment  is  governed  by  those  y  factors  whicli  the 
consensus  of  individuals  that  compose  the  general  environment 
believe  to  be  respon.sible  for  determining  their  level  of  well-being 
.status.  These  y  factors  are  represented  in  the  model  as  tran.sducer 
force  fields  operating  within  an  energy-Information  closed-loop 
feedback  cycle. 

y  factors  which  can  operate  as  force  fields  for  die  general  en- 
N'ironment  feedback  transducers  must  be  capable  of  modifying  en- 
,ei:gy^at^tha.co\^ert.Jevcl.  T-herefore,--thcy-  ninst  be-capable-of^  stim- 
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iilating  the  environment  as  a  whole  instead  of  fractionah'zed  sub- 
stratifications  of  the  environment.  For  that  reason,  force  field 
factors  will  be  represented  in  the  model  in  terms  which  are  gen- 
cralizable  to  individja^-  in  the  environment,  rather  than  to  the 
variety  of  constellations  in  which  individual*:-  may,  at  times,  be 
found  to  be  grouped  at  the  overt  level.  these  factors  are 

identified  through  analytical  activity,  the\  *  utilized  in  the 

model  for:  1)  formulation  of  strategic  pLii.,  ^  Hypotheses  based 
upon  SEA-environment  interrelationships,  and  2)  subjecting  such 
hypotheses  to  inferential  statistical  analyses  in  order  to  provide 
planning  information  relevant  to  the  consequences  of  a  variety  of 
alteniative  solution  strategics. 

Resources: 

The  total  niodilled  environmental  energy  (z  factor)  produced 
in  the  environmental  energy-information  loop  is  transmitted  to 
the  legislature  and  o.\|3cutive  branches  of  government  which  in 
addition  io  being  ele.ments  in  the  general  environment,  act  as 
decoders  in  that  they  purport  to  be  sensitive  to  the  general  en- 
vironmental energy  for  purposes  of  transducing  it  into  resource 
appropriations,  as  well  as  statute  constraints  and  policies  within 
which  the  SEA  must  operate.  The  model  provides  a  basis  for 
analyzing  z  factors  with  an  end  to  finding  critical  levels  of  z 
which  arc  necessary  to  effect  those  strategic  planning  activities  of 
the  SEA  which  are  related  to  resources. 

Let  us  examine  how  the  Environmental  Input-Output  Model 
might  be  utilized  by  the  SEA  planners  in  providing  information  for 
a  strategic  planning  problem. 

Problem 

The  SFA  decision  makers  want  information  about  the  feasi- 
bility of  increasing  SEA  leadership  capacity  to  local  educational 
agencies  within  the  state.  The  increase  of  such  services  is  depend- 
ent upon  an  increased  appropriation  for  the  SEAs  operating 
budget.  The  problem  input  is  stated  as:  Can  the  SEA  anticipate 
an.  increase  of  *V  dollars  in  its  next  operating  appropriations? 

Solution 

The  model  allows  the  planning  unit  to  make  a  number  of 
hypotheses  to  assist  decision  makers  to  detennine  the  nature  of 
activities  that  are  required  for  goal  attainment.  For  example: 

1)  goal  attainment  is  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  nature 
and  level  of  energy  in  the  general  environment. 
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2)  tlie  nature  and  level  of  energ\-  geiierated  in  the  general 
envnonment  must  be  modified  (increased,  decreased,  rechaii- 
neled)  prior  to  goal  attainment 

3)  the  nature  and  level  of  total  environmental  cnergv  has 
little  effect  upon  goal  attainment  (goal  attainment  is  prin'iarilv 
attcctcd  In  decoder  activitv ). 

In  order  to  test  these  hypotheses,  the  SEA  planning  unit  will 
Identify  a  number  of  force  field  factors  pertinent  to  this  tvpe  of 
problem  which  operate  in  the  ein'ironment  cneriiv-information 
feedback  loop.  Let  us  say  the  planning  unit  identifies  the  force- 
field  factor  (y),  as  a  coefRdent  of  personal  (familv)  expense 
divided  by  personal  (family)  income,  as  the  one  which  is  opera- 
tional for  the  problem  in  the  example.  When  personal  expendi- 
tures are  higher  in  relation  to  personal  income,  or  increase  when 
personal  income  is  fixed,  the  coefl^cient  y  is  larger  than  when  per- 
sonal income  exceeds  personal  expenditures  or  increases  in  relation 
to  personal  expenditures.  The  relati\  e  value  of  v  can  be  plotted 
over  a  period  of  time  during  which  the  SEA  has  in  the  past  at- 
tempted to  achieve  similar  goals.  A  statistical  correlation  mav  he 
made  for  the  plotted  values  of  y  with  the  level  of  degree  of  success 
of  goal  achievement  experienced  by  the  SEA  in  the  past  when  cer- 
tain types  of  feedback  information  were  evident  in  the  environ- 
ment information  feedback  loop.  If  there  is  found  to  be  a  positive 
or  negative  correlation,  critical  levels  of  y  may  be  ascertained  for 
a  variety  of  types  of  feedback  information.  The  critical  levels  of 
y  thus  identified  may  be  utilized  by  a  planning  unit  in  inferring 
the  effects  which  certain  types  of  information  fed-back  to  the  whole 
environment  might  have  on  the  success  or  failure  of  goal  attain- 
ment by  the  SEA.  The  types  of  feedback  information  thus  iden- 
tified may  be  utilized  by  the  SEA  in  the  .selection  of  the  kinds  of 
acti\  ities  in  which  it  .should  oigage  in  order  to  optimize  goal  at- 
tainment that  is  dependent  upon  environmental  energv.  Such 
activities,  referred  to  as  testing  methods  on  page  19,  categorized 
in  model  compatible  terms  may  be  defined  as: 

Shunts:  activities  which  are  designed  to  lower  the  en- 
ergy potential  which  specific  KWE  elements  may  contribute 
to  the  defeat  of  the  attainment  of  desired  SEA  iroals 

Valves:  activities  that  are  designed  to  regulate  the  flow 
of  energy  of  elements  in  the  EWE,  to  best  attain  desired  SEA 
goals. 

Switches:  activities  to  direct  the  energy  of  combined 
elements  in  the  RWE  for  the  purpose  of  providing  .selective 
impetus  to  the  attainment  of  desired  SEA  goals. 
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Another  parameter  of  information  to  be  considered  in  the 
cxrniple  cited  above  is.  if  an  identified  force  field  factor  y  is  fonnd 
to  be  critical,  it  mav  be  reasoned  that  information  that  is  fed 
into  the  transducer  from  a  correlalcd  encoder  information  source 
will  have  a  modifving  effeci  on  the  energy  emanating  from  the 
general  environment.  This  modified  level  of  energy  may  be  de- 
signated /.=C\\  with  y  designated  as  any  real  number  larger  than 
0  and  up  to  but  less  than  1.  The  instant  C  is  designated  as  any 
hypothetical  number  greater  than  1. 

This  model  concept  allows  planning  units  to  make  some 
judgements  concerning  how  total  environmental  energy  may 
affect  resources  from  one  period  of  time  to  another.  For  instance, 
empirical  evidence  indicates  that  during  periods  of  time  when 
the  status  of  the  level  of  well-being  for  individuals  in  the  general 
environment  is  threatened  to  a  high  degree,  as  in  times  of  general 
retaliatorv  war,  economic  depressions,  or  fear  producing  dramatic 
incidents-]  such  as'  the  launching  of  Sputnik  I,  the  relationship  of 
z  to  V  in  the  allocation  of  resources  to  education  may  be  parabolic 
in  tliat  z=C(y-),  while  at  other  times,  at  the  general  level  of 
environmental  energy,  the  relationship  of  z  to  y  may  be  linear,  in 
that  •/.=Cy.  The  planning  unit  in  noting  such  differences  may  be 
able  to  provide  educational  decision  makers  with  limited  proj- 
ections concerning  the  potential  energy  of  the  general  environ- 
ment for  goal  attainment.  Such  irformation  may  prove  to  be  of 
value  in  determining  the  proper  timing  and  general  scheduling 
for  the  initiation  of  a  variety  of  activities  directed  to  SEA  goal 
attainment. 

If  the  planning  unit  finds  in  its  analysis  of  a  hypothesized 
force  field  factor,  that  no  correlation  exists,  other  force'field  fac- 
tors would  be  tested.  If  no  correlation  exist  for  these  as  \vell,  it 
may  indicate  that  the  SEA  activities  should  be  directed  to  the 
decoder  element  of  the  environmental  system,  for  example,  ac- 
tivities designed  to  sensitize  decoder  activity  to  environmental 
energy. 
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PREFACE 


For  many  years  the  Colorado  Department  of  Education  con- 
sisted of  a  relatively  small  professional  staff  with  a  limited  number 
of  responsibilities.  During  this  period,  each  Division  of  the  De- 
partment liad  the  responsibility  for  developing  its  own  plans,  and 
no  formal  planning  unit  was  deemed  necessary.  The  passage 
of  the  National  Defense  Act  of  1958  marked  the  bemnninsi  of  a 
new  era  for  the  Department,  which  since  that  time  has  had 
continuous  growth.  New  programs  have  been  developed,  and 
new^  staff  members  were  added  to  care  for  the  responsibilities. 

With  the  constant  growth  in  both  programs  and  staff,  it  be- 
came increasingly  apparent  that  to  fulfill  its  responsibilities  the 
Deparment  w^oiild  need  to  reorganize  and  make  provisions  for 
the  coordination  of  long-range,  comprehensive  planning.  In 
December,  1966,  the  State  Board  of  Education  appointed  an 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education  to  direct  an  Office  of  Plan- 
ning Services.  This  resulted  in  the  present  structiire  of  the 
Colorado  Department  of  Education  which  consists  of  four  major 
Offices  —  Planning  Ser\'ices,  Instructional  Services,  Administrative 
Services,  and  Library  Services  —  each  subdivided  into  five  or  six 
Divisions.  In  1966  the  major  Divisions  within  the  Office  of  Plan- 
ning Services  were  Statistics  and  Data  Processing,  Publications 
and  Pn'  ''o  Information,  and  Departmental  Administration.  Early 
in  IC^^  I  Division  of  Urban  Education  ^-'S  created  and  attached 
to  the  Office  of  Planning  Ser\'ices. 

In  the  spring  of  1967,  the  State  Board  of  ^'Hication  approved 
Colorado's  participation  in  the  multi-state  pr*.^oct  entitled  "Com- 
j.,.ehensive  Planning  in  State  Educational  Agencies"  which  was 
funded  under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
Title  V,  Section  505.  The  major  goal  of  the  project  was  to  de- 
velop a  comprehensive,  integrated  planning  program  for  educa- 
tion. In  turn,  the  purpose  of  such  a  planning  program  would  be 
to  achieve  the  ma.\'imum  utilization  of  resources  and  to  provide 
optimum  services  and  leadership  within  state  education  agencies 
and  local  school  systems. 

The  rationale  of  Colorado's  planning  process  is  based  on  a 
five-fold  interrelationship  of  means  and  ends:  better  information, 
for  better  evaluation,  for  better  coordination,  for  better  decision 
making,  for  better  instructional  programs  and  supporting  sei-vices. 
Much  in^m-office  planning  has  been  done  in  each  of  these  five 

\ 


areas.  The  major  effort  of  the  planning  staff  has  been  to  facilitate 
such  planning  cu  an  f»f(?r-office  basis. 

The  strategy  of  Colorado's  plan  for  planning  is  first  to  refine 
tlie  Department's  proficiencies  in  comprehensive  planning  and 
second,  to  provide  the  necessary  leadership  for  improving  the 
planning  competencies  of  the  local  educational-agencies.  Each 
aspect  of  comprehensive  planning  has  its  particular  initial  em- 
phasis whether  at  the  state  or  local  level:  ^ 

For  better  evaluation  —  to  utilize  this  improved  informational 
base  for  broadening  and  refining  evaluative  procedures.  For  better 
coordination  —  to  insure  that  there  is  inter-office  as  well  as  intra- 
office  cooperation.  For  better  decision-making —  to  provide  the 
best  possible  informational,  evaluative,  and  cooperative  base  for 
making  judgments.  For  better  instmctional  programs  and  support- 
ing services  —  to  promote  as  standard  procedure  a  team  approach 
to  problems  and  to  relate  all  activities  to  the  ultimate  objective 
of  improving  instruction. 

In  the  initial  stages  of  the  project  the  efforts  of  the  planning 
staff  V  directed  toward  the  preparation  of  materials  and  pvo- 
cedurf  expedite  the  objectives  described  above.  This  Hand- 
book for  *  ''nizing  and  Implementing  a  Comprehensive  Plannin<^ 
Process  pre^     :  the  results  of  these  efforts. 
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CHAPTER  1 


A  Rationale  for  Planning 

A.  Basic  Principles  of  Planning 

B.  What  Is  the  Plamww  Process? 

C.  What  Is  Continuous  Planninfi? 

D.  What  Is  a  Planning  Agency? 

E.  What  Is  Comprehensive  Planning? 

F.  Why  Comprehensive  Planning? 

Introduction^: 

Before  effective  planning  can  be  initiated  in  any  context,  in- 
cluding eclncation,  certain  philosophical  and  practical  provisions 
must  be  accepted  or  rejected.  This  cliapter  proposes  a  range  of 
considerations  which  together  constitm'e  Colorado's  rationale  for 
planning.  At  first  glance  it  may  appear  to  belabor  the  obvious 
to  call  attention  to  such  a  tenet  as,  **The  planning  process  helps 
make  decisions;  it  does  not  make  decisions."  However,  if  the  fuil 
implications  of  such  "obvious''  stateir/^nts  are  not  thoroughly 
studied  and  imderstood,  the  'readiness"  on  the  part  of  the  staff 
to  accept  planners  and  planning  is  made  unnecessarily  difficult. 
Other  statements  included  in  this  section  may  seem  to  hc  niere 
platitudes,  e.g.,  "Planning  is  a  process."  Sucli  stateinents,  followed 
by  sub-statements  suggesting  further  ramifications,  are  introduced 
to  point  up  the  necessity  for  not  taking  such  fundamental  prin- 
ciples for  granted.  In  this  instance  ("Planning  is  a  process")  what 
are  the  relationships  of  master  plans,  master  planners,  and  the 
planning  process? 

The  maxims  included  in  this  first  section  are  to  be  found 
distributed  rather  sparsely  among  many  papers  and  treatises  con- 
cerning comprehensive  planning.  They  are  brought  together  here 
in  a  special  format  designed  for  self-study  and  for  inservice  train- 
ing by  those  responsible  for  organizing,  implementing,  and  eval- 
uating a  planning  unit.  This  section  is  further  designed  to  be 
equally  applicable  for  local  as  well  as  state  education  agencies. 
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A.    Basic  Principles  of  Planning 


Colorado 


-4^  . 


1.    The  planning  process 

helps  make  decisions; 

it  does  not  make  decisions. 

2.   Tlie  planning  process 

is  best  approached  objectively, 
but  the  final  decisions  about 

national  goals  and  the  general  welfare 
are  necessarily  a  subjective  matter. 

3.   Tlie  single  solution 

for  a  given  problem 

is  the  exception  ratlier  than  the  rule; 

the  rule  in  most  problem-solving  s.  ...iCion.s 
is  that  several  solutions  will  suggest 
themselves. 

4.    Realistic  planning 

is  reasonably  flexible. 

5,    Educators  must  accept 

both  tlie  inevitabihty  , 
and  the  acceleration 
of  change. 

6.   Readiness  for  change 
doesn't  just  happen 

it  must  be  encouraged. 

7.    Tliere  can  be  cliange  without  improvement 
but  not  improvement  without  change. 

8.   Purposeful  change 
has  botli  force 
andjirection. 
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9.   Educational  planning 

is  a  cooperative  process 

with  centralized  leadership. 

10.  xOne  agency  planning  for  another 

is  almost  certain  to  be  ineffective. 

11.   Planning  by  state  departments  of  education 

coordinates  state  efforts  towards  state-wide  goals. 

12.   Planning  by  state  departments  of  education 
should  supplement.rather  than  supplant 
local  efforts  towards  local  goals. 

13.   State  and  local  capacity 

for  long-range  planning 
should  be  increased. 

14.   Specific  personnel 

should  be  assigned 

specific  responsibilities 
for  long-range  planning. 

15.   Brush-fire  tactics 
are  more  costly 

than  preventive  strategies. 

16.    Realistic  planners  are 

constantly  concerned  with  the 
optimum  combination  of 

ends  -  means 
future  -  present 
theory  -  practice 
plans  -  actions 

group  action  -  individual  action 
non-direction  -  direction 
unanimity  -  concensus 
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B.    What  Is  ihe  Planning  Process? 

1.  Planing 

IS  a  process. 


The  planning  process  is 

a  means  for  making  decisions 
about  what  will  be, 
about  what  ought  to  be, 
about  what  ought  to  be  clone, 
about  how  to  go  about  doing  it 


3-   The  planning  process  is 

a  means  for  making  decisions 

about  why  changes  should  be  made, 
about  what  changes  should  be  made, 
about  how  changes  should  be  made, 
about  who  should  make  changes, 
about  when  changes  should  be  made, 
about  where  changes  should  be  made. 


4.   The  planiiing  process  is 

a  procedure  for  interrelating 
better  information 
for  better  evaluation 

for  better  coordination  of  efforts 
for  betterdecision-making 
for  better  educational 
programs. 


5.    The  planning  process  is 

a  procedure  for  coordinating 
better  problem-articulation 
for  better  problem-solving 

for  better  educational  programs. 
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C.    WJiat  Is  Coutimioiis  Plawiing? 

1 .    Plaiuiiiig  i or  change 

is  a  coiitiiuioiis  process. 

2.    Quality  control  of  ccMitiiiuous  plainuiig 
iicces>    \*s  continuous  evaluation 

duiing  each  phase  of  the  plainiing  process*. 

3.    Continuous  planning 

is  a  method  of  continuous  evaluation 
of  the  context  of  the  prol)lein, 
of  the  sufficiency  of  "input /* 
of  the  appropriateness  of  procedures, 
of  the  adequacy  of  results. 

4.  Programming 

is  a  method  of 

describing  planned  activities 
in  tei-ms  of  the  relation 
of  "input**  to  "output.** 

5.    Continuous  planning 
is  a  means  for 

determining  procedures, 
drafting  procedures, 
adopting  procedures 

implementing  procedures, 
evaluating  procedures, 
and  revising  procedures. 

6.   An  office  of 

continuous  planning 
is  an  agency  for 

determining  planning  procedures, 
drafting  planning  procedures, 
adopting  planning  procedures 

implementing  planning  procedures 
evaluating  planning  procedures 
and  revising  planning 
procedures. 
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D.   What  Is  a  Planning  Agency? 
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1.   A  planning  agency 

is  a  change-agency. 


2.  Change-agencies 

can  influence  institutional  change. 

3.    Changing  institutions 

depends  upon  people  changing. 


4.   Clianging  people 

depends  upon  changing  behavior. 

5.   Changing  behavior 

depends  upon  clianging  attitudes. 

6.   Changing  attitudes 

depends  upon  emotional 

as  well  as  logical  conviction. 


7.   A  comprehensive  planning  agency 
impiiiments  the  cooperation  of 
i\e  general  public, 

the  political  community, 
the  academic  community, 

and  the  professional  community; 
the  reseacher, 
the  developer, 

and  the  practitioner. 
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E.   What  Is  Comprehensive  Planning? 

1.   Improvement  is 

a  change  for  the  better. 

2.   Improvement  depends  upon 
better  decision  making. 

3.    Better  decision  making 

depends  upon  better  planning. 

4.    Better  planning  depends  upon 

more  comprehensive  planning. 

5.    Comprehensive  planning 
is  a  logical  process  for 

implementing  continuous  improvement. 

6,   Implementing  continuous  improvement 
necessitates  a  logical  process  for 
organizing  systematic  change. 

7.   Organizing  systematic  change- 
necessitates  a  logical  process  for 
preparing  for  the  future. 

8.   Preparing  for  the  futiire 

necessitates  a  logical  process  for 
preventing  undesirable  change 
and  producing  desirable  change. 

9.   Producing  desirable  change 

necessitates  a  logical  process  for 
.  clarifying  uncertainties, 
objectifying  assuniptions, 
articulating  aspirations, 
-    and  defining  criteria  of  performance. 
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10.    Defining  criteria  of  performance 

necessitates  a  logical  process  for 

stating  goals  in  terms  of  desirable  behavioral  objective^-. 

11.    Stating  educational  goals  in  terms  of 
desirable  behavioral  objectives 

necessitates  a  logical  process  for  establishing 
an  inventory  of  present  and  projected 
local,  state,  national,  and  international 
needs. 

12.    Establishing  an  inventory  of  needs 
necessitates  a  logical  process  for 

gathering,  evaluating,  and  projecting 
information. 

13.   Gathering,  evaluating,  and  projecting 
information. 

necessitates  a  logical  process  for 

assessing  resources  as  well  as  needs. 

14.   Assessing  resources  as  well  as  needs 
necessitates  a  logical  process  for 

making  the  best  use  of  available  resources. 

15.    Making  the  best  use  of  available  resources 
necessitates  a  logical  process  for 

matching  objectives,  techniques,  and  resources. 

16.    Matching  objectives  and  resources 
necessitates  a  logical  process  for 
doing  first  things  first. 

17.   Doing  first  things  first 

necessitates  a  logical  process  for 
comprehensive  planning. 
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F.   Why  Comprehensive  Plannivg  for  Education? 

What  is  the  purpose  of  such  a  process  oi 

continuous,  comprehensive  EDUCATIONAL  planning? 

...  To  develop  a  long-range  pohey  and/ or  operations  guide 
which  will  maximize  the  use  of  available  resources  for 
attaining  the  educational  objectives  of  individuals  and 
society. 


CHAPTEr-2 
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Educational  Planning: 

A  Range  of  Considerations 

A.  Organizing  far  Educational  Planning 

B.  Implementing  Educational  Planning 
Q.   Evaluating  Educational  Planning 


ERIC 


Introduction: 

The  essence  of  comprehensive  planning  is  that,  as  nearly  as 
is  possible,  all  relevant  factors  should  be  considered  at  each  step 
of  the  planning  process.  Assurance  that  one's  approach  is  com- 
prehensive is  as  necessary  for  the  initial  problem  of  developing 
a  plan  for  planning  as  it  is  for  the  subsequent  application  of  that 
planning  process  to  all  other  problems.  Tliis  section  presents  in 
concise  check-list  form  a  range  of  practical  considerations  for 
setting  up  a  planning  unit 


j  Too  often  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  various  aspects  of 

5  a  familiar  problem  are  self-evident.  Equally  often,  certain  pre- 

I  conceived  notions  about  ways  and  means  for  solving  a  given  prob- 

;  lem  leap  to  mind,  and  their  familiarity  tends  to  exclude  a  range 

J  of  other  applicable  approaches  and  resources.  Just  as  deceptively, 

]  parts  are  mistaken  for  the  vi^hole,  and  means  usurp  the  attention 

\  while  ends  are  assumed  to  be  valid  without  sufficient  definition 

\  or  challenge.  As  a  result,  symptoms  are  treated  when  efforts 

i  might  better  be  directed  at  the  causes.  The  following  check- 

I  hsts  are  therefore  proposed  as  a  method  for  ascertaining  the  com- 

\  prehensiven ess  of  planned  solutions  to  problems  whether  or  not 

f  those  responsible  for  the  planning  consider  themselves  to  be  ex- 

O  \  perienced  or  inexperienced  planners. 
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A.   Organizing  for  Educational  Planning 

Personnel  for  Planning?  Public  Relations? 


1.  Basic  staff 

2.  Related  staff  . 

a.  .  Intra-office  staff 

b.  Exvra-ofHce  staff 

1.  Local  agencies 

2.  State  agencies 

3.  Regional  agencies 

4.  National  agencies 

5.  International 
agencies 


1.  Before  planning 

2.  During  planning 

3.  Following  planning 

4.  With  general  public 

5.  With  administrative 
officials 

6.  With  legislators 

7.  With  researchers 

8.  With  developers 

9.  With  practitioners 


Criteria  for  Planning? 


1. 

Comprehensive 

2. 

Continuous 

a.  Short-range 

b.  Medium-range 

c.  Long-range 

3. 

Systematic  process 

4. 

Qualitative 

5. 

Quantitative 

6. 

Cooperative 

7. 

Coordinated 

8. 

Consistent 

9. 

Balanced 

10. 

Efficient 

11. 

Economical 

Scope,  Focus  of  Planning? 


1. 

Pupils 

a.  Skills 

b.  Attitudes 

c.  Behavior 

2. 

Personnel 

a.  Skills 

b.  Attitudes 

c.  Behavior 

3. 

Program 

a.  Content 

b.  Organization 

c.    Methods,  materials 

4. 

Facilities 

5. 

Finance 

6. 

Vertical  (elementary. 

secondary  education. 

etc.) 

I  . 

Horizontal  (general. 

special  education,  etc.) 

8. 

Public  sector 

9. 

Private  sector 

Coiorado 


Implementing  Educational  Plawiing 


Where  Are  We? 

1.  Sources  of  infonnation 

a.  Existing  records 

b.  Special  surveys 

c.  Consultation 

2.  Usable  information 
SL.  Clarified 

b.  Analyzed 

c.  Diagnosed 

3.  Problem  format 

a.  History  of  problem 

b.  Causes  of  problem 

c.  Ramifications  of 
problem 

How  Do  We  Get  There? 

1.  Inventory  of  solutions 

a.  Current 

b.  ,  Projected 

2.  Criteria  of  priorities 

a.  Needs  of  individuals 

b.  Needs  of  society 

c.  Current  needs 

d.  Projected  needs 

e.  Resources 


Where  Do  We  Want  lo  Go? 

1.  Behrivioi'ul  objectives 

2.  Type  of  needs 

a.  Individual 

b.  Societal 

3.  Inventory  of  needs 

a.  Current 

b.  Piojected 

4.  Priority  of  needs 

a.  Current 

b.  Projected 


3.  Ways 

a.  Adopted  solutions 

b.  Adapted  solutions 

c.  .  Original  solutions 

4.  Means 

a.  Project  personnel 

b.  Physical  resources 

c.  Economic  resources 

d.  Time 


Evaluating  Educational  Planning 

Accuracy  of  Analysis? 

1.  Scope,  focus  of  planning 

2.  Sources  of  information 

3.  Utilization  of  information 

4.  '  Inventory  of  needs 

5.  ^  Priority  of  needs 


Adequacy  of  Means? 

1.  Planning  stafi^ 

2.  Public  relations 

3.  Criteria  of  planning 

4.  Sufficiency  of  . . . 

a.  Project  personnel 

b.  Physical  resources 

c.  Economic  resources 

d.  Time 
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Appropriateness  of  Ways? 

1.  Inventory  of  solutions 

2.  Priority  of  solutions 

3.  Flexibility  of  . . . 

a.  Adopted  solutions 

b.  Adapted  solutions 

c.  Original  solutions 


Adequacy  of  Results? 

1.  Change  of  skills 

2.  Change  of  attitudes 

3.  Change  of  behavior 

4.  Dissemination 
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Some  ProLlems  for  CDE  Attention 


A.  Administration 

B.  Pupils 

C.  Program 

D.  Personnel 

E.  Finance 

F.  Information 

Intuoduction: 

The  following  categorization  of  Colorado  problems  is  sub- 
mitted here  as  a  ty^  ainpling  of  educational  issues,  most  of 
which  are  applicable  ost  states.  Such  listings  and  groupings 
of  problems  are  necessaiy  first  steps  in  arriving  at  a  long-range 
policy  and/or  operations  guide  for  comprehensive  planning  in 
education.  Each  state  has  in  its  files  a  record  of  the  major  and 
minor  educational  surveys  done  by  its  citizens  groups,  profes- 
sional organizations,  governmental  agencies,  and  local  school 
systems.  It  would  be  the  exception  rather  than  die  rule  to  find 
a  State  Department  of  Education  whieh  is  not  currently  involved 
in  one  or  more  self-evaluation  projects.  It  is  from  such  studies 
that  the  problems  listed  in  this  section  were  compiled. 

A  list  compiled  by  a  particular  state  can  serve  as  a  point  of 
departure  for  seeing  in  large  perspective  the  parameters  of  that 
state  s  problems  in  education.  Surveys  and  studies  of  public  edu- 
cation are  indeed  plentiful.  The  use  of  their  full  potential  for 
planning  has  probably  not  been  achieved  in  the  past.  Ideally, 
for  planning  to  be  truly  comprehensive,  each  problem  should  be 
viewed  in  relationship  to  all  other  problems  of  the  system.  Only 
then  is  there  a  possibility  of  differentiating  between  symptoms 
and  causes,  means  and  ends.  To  the  e.xtejit  that  the  parts  can  be 
seen  in  relation  to  the  whole,  there  is  the  possibility  of  establishing 
priorities  and  planning  a  consistent,  balanced,  efficient,  and  eco- 
nomical program. 
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A.  Administration 


1.  A  plan  for  planning  commensurate  with  the  scope  and 
rapidity  of  change. 

2.  A  plan  for  a  pragmatic  bnlaiice  of  leadership,  service, 
and  regulation,  while  fostering  development  and  plaiming. 

3.  A  plan  for  maintaining  as  broad  a  base  as  possible  for 
educational  d  icision-making. 

4.  A  plan  for  maintaining  local  v  tegrity  in  relation  to  the 
state  goveniment. 

5.  A  plan  for  the  CDE  to  represent  the  problems  and  in- 
terests of  local  districts  to  the  general  public,  to  the  Legislature, 
and  to  federal  agencies. 

6.  A  plan  for  providing  more  leadership  and  services  for 
larger  school  districts. 

7.  A  plan  for  uniquely  suburban  problems. 

8.  A  plan  for  uniquely  rural  problems. 

9.  A  plan  for  maintaining  State  integrity  in  relation,  to  the 
Federal  government. 

10.  A  plan  for  allocating  federal  monies  consistent  with  de- 
sirable state  and  local  paterns  of  expenditures. 

11.  A  plan  for  relating  educational  decisions  to  the  plans  of 
other  (non-educational)  state  agencies. 

12.  A  plan  for  increasing  intra-agency  (educational  and  non- 
educational)  cooperation  at  the  local,  state,  and  federal  levels. 

13.  A  plan  for  coping  with  the  increasing  educational  com- 
plexities of  administration. 

14.  A  plan  for  coping  with  the  increasing  administrative  com- 
plexities of  education. 

15.  A  plan  for  stimulating  more  wide-spread  application  of 
modern  technology  and  management  techniques  to  educational 
administration. 
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B.  Pupils 

1.  A  plan  for  better  identifying  educational  needs. 

2.  A  plan  for  meeting  the  ediicationul  needs  of  all  children. 

3.  A  plan  for  meeting  the  educational  needs  of  all  adults. 

4.  A  plan  for  better  defining  and  relating  ''educational 
needs,"  "comprehensive  programs/'  "special  programs/'  and  "com- 
pensatory programs." 

5.  A  plan  for  better  defining  and  relating  "educational 
needs/*  tbe  "disadvantaged'*  or  "deprived/'  "indiviauar  differ- 
ences/' and  "equal  opportunity." 

6.  A  plan  for  elim'nating  the  dropout  problem. 

7.  A  plan  for  accommodating  those  sludonts  acquiring 
English  as  a  second  language. 

8.  A  plan  for  expediting  the  fullest  and  most  flexible  use  of 
materials  and  media  for  individualized  programs,  for  individual- 
ized instruction,  and  for  independent  study. 

C.  Program 

1.  A  plan  for  coping  with  the  range  of  educational  programs 
being  demanded: 

a.  Programs  proposed  to  educate  some  people  for  some 
things. 

b.  Prograins  proposed  to  educale  all  people  for  some 
things. 

e.    Programs  proposed  to  educate  sojne  people  for  all 
things. 

d.    Programs  propo:sed  to  educate  all  people  for  all  things. 

2.  A  plan  for  better  local  and  slate  assessment  of  existing 
programs. 

3.  A  plan  for  stimulating  planned  change  in  iniproving  the 
curriculum.  - 

4.  A  plan  for  stimulating  planned  change  in  improving 
teaching-methods  and  evaluation. 

5.  A  plan  for  stimulating  planned  change  in  improving  facil- 
ities and  materials. 

6.  A  plan  for  relating  the  instructional  program  to  occupa- 
tional and  professional  opportunities  projectecf  locally,  regionally, 
nationally  and  internationally  —  "learning  to  eani." 
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Tlie  Colorado  Plan  for 
Compreliensive  Planning 

A.  Assessment  of  Plannin<f  Components 

B.  Preparation  of  Materials 

C.  Departmental  Inservice 

D.  Implementation  at  State  Level 

E.  Implementation  at  Local  Level 

F.  Planning  Councils  and  Channels 

G.  -  Advisory  Groups 

H.  Stnyvnary 

Introouctiox: 

The  particular  steps  which  Colorado  took  in  developing  a 
Department-wide  phmning  process  are  described  in  this  section, 
Basic  premises  include  I)  that  all  members  of  the  Department 
have  a  role  in  planning.  2)  that  the  particular  role  of  the  planning 
staff  is  one  of  service  and  coordination,  and  3)  that  cooperative 
effort  is  the  essence  of  comprehensive  planning.  Towards  these 
ends,  four  Office  Planning  Councils  were  established  to  provide 
vertical  coordination  for  the  Di\  isioiis  within  each  Office.  A  De- 
partmental Planning  Council  was  established  to  provide  horizon- 
tal coordination  for  the  four  Offices  within  the  Department. 

Within  the  frame  of  reference  of  the  Department's  commit- 
ment to  leadership,  service,  and  supervision,  the  particular  para- 
meters of  the  educational  system  were  identified  as  i)  the  in- 
structional program,  2)  supporting  services  for  pupils,  and  3) 
supporting  services  for  staff.  Corollaries  of  these  three  major 
thrusts  are  facilities  and  finance.  Each  problem  and  plan  is  re- 
viewed in  terms  of  these  basic  parameters. 

A  'nuts-and-bolts"  approach  was  adopted  to  avoid  the 
classical  pitfalls  encountered  when  initiating  a  plan  for  planning, 
namely,  to  develop  so  sophisticated  a  model  or  to  ''blue  sky"  so 
long  that  workable  plans  are  never  realized.  Current  Depart- 
mental objectives,  while  subject  to  review,  were  accepted  as  points 
of  departure.  Specific  guidelines  for  submitting  plans  were 
presented  at  Departmental  workshops,  and  specific  channels  for 
reviewing  plans  were  put  into  operation. 
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Tlie  Colorado  Plan  for 
Comprekensive  Planning 

A.  Assessment  of  Planning  Components 

B.  Preparation  of  Materials 

C.  Departmental  Inservice 

D.  Implementation  at  State  Level 

E.  Implementation  at  Local  Level 

F.  Plaiining  Councils  and  Cliannels 

G.  Advisory  Groups 

H.  Summary 

Introduction: 

The  particular  steps  which  Colorado  took  in  developing  a 
Department- wide  planning  process  are  described  in  this  section. 
Basic  premises  include  I)  that  all  members  of  the  Department 
ha\e  a  role  in  planning,  2)  that  the  particular  role  of  the  planning 
staff  is  one  of  service  and  coordination,  and  3)  that  cooperative 
effort  is  the  essence  of  comprehensive  planning.  Towards  these 
ends,  four  Office  Planning  Councils  were  established  to  provide 
vertical  coordination  for  the  Divisions  within  each  Office.  A  De- 
;  partmental  Planning  Council  was  established  to  provide  horizon- 

i  tal  coordination  for  the  four  Offices  within  the  Department. 

^  Within  the  frame  of  reference  of  the  Departments  commit- 

I  ment  to  leadership,  service,  and  supervision,  the  particular  para- 

?  meters  of  the  educational  system  were  identified  as  i)  the  in- 

structional program,  2)  supporting  services  for  pupils,  and  3) 
supporting  services  for  staff.   Corollaries  of  these  three  major 
thrusts  are  facilities  and  finance.  Each  problem  and  plan  is  re- 
^  viewed  in  terms  of  these  basic  parameters. 

A  "nuts-and-bolts"  approach  wis  adopted  to  avoid  the 
}  classical  pitfalls  encountered  when  initiating  a  plan  for  planning, 

>  namely,  to  develop  so  sophisticated  a  model  or  to  '*blue  sky"  so 

long  that  workable  plans  are  never  realized.  Current  Depart- 
l  mental  objectives,  while  subject  to  review,  were  accepted  as  points 

of  departure.   Specific  guidelines  for  submitting  plans  were 
^  presented  at  Departmental  workshops,  and  specific  channels  for 

I  reviewing  plans  were  put  into  operation. 
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A.   Phase  I:   Assessment  of  Components  of  a  Comprehensive 
Planning  Process 

Organizing  for  educational  planning  necessitates  choosing 
among  many  possible  and  often  conflicting  alternatives.  Basic- 
commitments  need  to  be  made,  a  consistent  rationale  needs  to  be 
articulated,  specific  parameters  of  objectives  have  to  be  estab- 
lished, and  workable  points  of  departure  must  be  chosen. 

Section  I  of  this  handbook  outlines  in  detail  the  basic  commit- 
ments of  this  plan  for  planning.  Most  important  among  them  are 
those  commitments  which  maintain  that  planning  is  a  continuous, 
comprehensive,  and  coordinated  process.  Viewed  as  a  dymanic 
and  continuous  process,  the  measure  of  effective  planning  is  its 
capacity  for  avoiding  two  extremes,  the  wastefulness  of  brush- 
fire  expediences  and  the  obsolescence  of  master-plans. 

The  basic  rationale  of  this  plan  for  planning  is  better  in- 
formation, for  better  evaluation,  for  better  coordination,  for  better 
decision-making,  for  better  instructional  programs.  This  rationale 
is  itself  a  delineation  of  process.  These  five  interdependent  con- 
siderations constitute  the  major  objectives  of  the  planning  process^ 
proposed  here.  They  are  generic  considerations.  Each  is  a  nec- 
essary objective  in  any  comprehensive  plan  which  leads  to  the 
ultimate  objective  of  improving  instruction. 

The  improvement  of  the  instructional  program  includes  the 
improvement  of  supporting  services  for  pupils  and  supporting 
services  for  staff.  These  three  major  objectives  encompass  all 
the  responsibilities  and  functions  of  an  education  agency  whether 
it  be  at  the  state  or  local  level.  A  plan  for  improvement  in  any  one 
of  these  areas  necessitates  consideration  of  the  others.  In  turn, 
each  objective  (better  information,  better  evaluation,  better  co- 
ordination, better  decision-making,  better  instruction,  better  sup- 
porting services  for  pupils,  better  supporting  services  for  staff) 
is  part  of  an  organic  whole.  Together  they  constitute  the  para- 
meters of  educational  problems. 

For  workable  points  of  departure,  the  present  objectives  and 
the  ongoing  activities  of  the  Department  have  been  accepted  as 
valid  and  constructive.  Tliis  is  not  to  say  that  each  objective  and 
activity  of  the  Department  does  not  need  reassessment.  The 
plan  is  to  walk  first  and  run  later.  The*  first  step  towards  planned 
improvement  would  be  to  coordinate  better  the  ongoing  activities 
of  the  Department.  At  the  same  lime  a  foundation  and  a  readiness 
for  a  department-wide  planning  program  are  to  be  established. 
This  "nuts-and-bolts"  approach  constitutes  a  purposeful  plan  for 
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Phase  I:  Assessment  of  Components  of  a 
Comprehensive  Planning  Process 


\y  Phase  I:  Assessment  of'Componenls  of  a  Comprehensive  Planning  Process 

1  Assessment  of  Department's  Administrative  Functions  Started 

2.  Assessment  of  Department's  Information  System  Started 

3.  Assessment  of  Department's  Evaluation  Procedures  Started 

4.  Assessment  of  Department's  Decision-Making  Procedures  Started 

5.  Assessment  of  Department's  Coordination  Procedures  Started 

6.  Assessment  of  Information  re  Instructional  Program  Completed 

7.  Assessment  of  Information  re  Supporting  Services  for  Pupils  Completed 

8.  Assessment  of  Information  re  Supporting  Services  for  Staff  Completed 

9.  Assessment  of  Evaluation  re  Instructional  Program  Completed 

10.  Assessment  of  Evaluation  re  Supporting  Services  for  Pupils  Completed 

11.  Assessment  of  Evaluation  re  Supporting  Services  for  Staff  Completed 

12.  Assessment  of  Decision-Making  re  Instructional  Program  Completed 

13.  Assessment  of  Decision*Making  re  Supporting  Services  for  Pupils  Completed 

14.  Assessment  of  Decision-Making  re  Supporting  Service  for  StafF  Completed 

15.  Assessment  of  Coordination  re  Instructional  Program  Completed 

16.  Assessment  of  Coordination  re  Supporting  Services  for  Pupils  Completed 

17.  Assessment  of  Coordination  re  Supporting  Services  for  Staff  Completed 

18.  Assessment  of  Department's  Administrative  Functions  Completed 


Phase  II:  Preparation  of  Planning  Materials 
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avoiding  tlie  two  classic  pitfalls  of  initiating  a  planning  progiam, 
i.e.,  constructing  too  sophisticated  a  model  and/or  "blue-skying'' 
to  the  extent  that  workable  plans  are  never  realized.  The  se- 
quence of  activities  described  in  Phase  II  through  V  i,s  designed  to 
improve  the  present  operations  of  the  Department  and  at  the  same 
time  initiate  a  more  formal  planning  process. 


B.    Phase  II:  Preparation  of  Planning  Materials 

The  activities  and  the  preparation  of  materials  initiated  in 
Phase  II  constitute  an  immediate  frontal  attack  on  the  strategic 
objectives  identified  in  Phase  I,  i.e.,  better  information,  evalua- 
tion, decision-making,  coordination,  and  instruction.  A  brief 
description  of  these  initial  efforts  is  presented  below  only  as  an 
example  of  the  range  of  acti\'ities  which  such  a  pragmatic  ra- 
tionale entails. 

As  first  steps  towards  a  better  information  system,  all  items 
of  the  Midwestern  States  Educational  Information  Project  were 
collated  in  a  single  model;  a  directory  of  state-agency  information 
sources  (other  than  the  education  agency)  was  begun;  and  a 
survey  of  legislative  and  citizen  opinion  about  educational  is- 
sues was  conducted.  For  purposes  of  better  evaluation,  and/or 
information,  an  extensive  evaluation  and  planning  instrument  was 
prepared,  hereafter  referred  to  as  "Quality-Quantity  Check- 
points: A  Range  of  Evaluative  Criteria."  For  "better  decision- 
making, a  systematic  review  was  begun  of  the  applications  of 
program-oriented  budgeting  by  other  state  education  agencies. 
The  completion  of  an  analysis  of  the  Department  s  current  respon- 
sibilities and  functions  and  the  preparation  of  a  plan  for  a  more 
functional  use  of  office  space  were  first  steps  in  improving  depart- 
ment-wide coordination. 

The  preparation  of  this  planning  manual  was  also  initiated  in 
Phase  II.  The  manual  incorporates  the  results  of  most  of  the  ac- 
tivities above.  The  purpose  for  compiling  this  information  in  a 
handbook  is  to  provide  practical  guidelines  for  organizing,  im- 
plementing, and  evaluating  a  comprehensive  planning  program 
-  a  manual  for,  rather  than  about,  planning.  The  compilation  of 
materials  included  here  is  cumulative  and  open-ended.  Thus  far 
the  major  sections  deal  with  1)  a  rationale  for  planning,  2)  a 
range  of  considerations  for  organizing,  implementing,  and  eval- 
uating a  planning  program,  3)  a  range  of  major  educational  prob- 
lems for  the  Department's  consideration,  4)  a  description  of 
the  Departments  planning  channels  and  advisory  groups  with 
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Phosc  IL  Preporotion  of  Plonning  Moterioti 


Phase  II:  Preparalian  af  Planning  Materials 


19.  Callatian  af  MSEIP  Data  Items  Started 

20.  Callatian  af  MSEIP  Data  Items  Campleted 

21.  Farmat  far  Infarmatian  Directary  Started 

22.  Farmat  far  Infarmatian  Directary  Campleted 

23.  Survey  af  Pracedures  and  Instruments  far  State  Evaluatian  System  Started 

24.  Survey  af  Pracedures  and  Instruments  far  State  Evaluatian  System  Campleted 

25.  Opinian  Survey  af  Public  and  Legislatars  Started 

26.  Opinian  Survey  af  Public  and  Legislatars  Campleted 

27.  Handbaok  for  Organizing  and  Implementing  o  Camprehenfive  Planning  Pracett  Started 

28.  Chapter  1:  "Ratianale  and  Principles  af  Camprehensive  Planning"  Campleted 

29.  Chapter  2:  "Checklists  far  Organizing,  Implementing,  and  Evaluating  Camprehensive 
Planning"  Campleted 

30.  Chapter  3:  "Inventary  af  Educatianal  Prablems  in  Calarada"  Campleted 

31.  Chapter  4:  "Calarada's  Plan  for  Planning"  Campleted 

32.  Appendix:  "Quality-Quantity  Checkpaints  far  Assessment  and  Planning  af  the 
Instructianal  Pragram"  Campleted 

33.  Appendix:  "Quality-Quantity  Checkpaints  far  Assessment  and  Planning  of  Supparting 
Services  far  Pupils"  Campleted 

34.  Appendix:  "Quality-Quantity  Checkpaints  far  Assessment  and  Planning  Supparting 
Services  far  Staff"  Campleted 

35.  Handbaok  for  Organizing  and  Implementing  a  Comprehentlve  Plonning  Pracett 
Campleted 

36.  Survey  af  PPBS  Pracedures  and  Instruments  Started 

37.  Survey  af  PPBS  Pracedures  and  Instruments  Campleted 

38.  Survey  af  Department's  Organizatian,  Respansibilities,  and  Activities  Started 

39.  Survey  af  Department's  Organlzatian,  Respansibilities,  and  Activities  Campleted 

40.  Assessment  af  Department's  Spoce  Requirements  Started 

41.  Assessment  af  Department's  Space  Requirements  Campleted 


Phase  ill:  Departmental  Inservice 
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a  flow-chart  description  of  the  sequence  of  major  phuming  activ- 
ities, and  5)  a  range  of  quaHty-quantity  checkpoints  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  instructional  program. 

The  "Quality-Quantity  Checkpoints"  of  Appendix  A  are  pro- 
posed as  pragmatic  guidelines  for  analyzing  problems  and  plan- 
ning solutions.  The  range  of  considerations  of  these  checkpoints 
will  he  further  expanded  to  inchule,  when  possible,  a  correlation 
of  authoritative  opinion  and  cost  estimates.  The  emphasis  of  this 
particular  planning  instrument  is  on  a  comprehensive  range  of 
analytical  approaches  and  alternative  solutions. 

C.    Phase  III:  Departmental  Inservice 

This  phase  consisted  of  three  inservice  meetings.  The  prin- 
ciples and  techniques  of  the  planning  process  were  studied  first 
in  terms  of  the  Department  as  a  whole,  then  in  terms  of  the 
individual's  role. 

The  first  m^^eting  was  devoted  to  examining  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  good  planning  and  the  ways  in  which  continuous,  com- 
prehensive, coordinated  planning  can  maximize  the  Department  s 
effectiveness.  While  planning  is  certainly  not  new  to  the  De- 
partment, the  type  of  continuity,  comprehensiveness,  and  co- 
ordination proposed  here  suggests  at  least  a  new  dimension  of 
formal  planning.  This  new  dimension  was  the  theme  of  the  first 
inservice  meeting. 

The  role  of  the  planning  staff  was  the  subject  of  the  second 
meeting.  The  planning  unit  was  explained  as  a  change  agenc). 
Facilitating  cooperation  and  coordination  were  cited  as  its  pri- 
mary function.  Members  of  the  planning  staff  were  described 
as  coordinators  rather  than  initiators,  as  facilitators  rather  than 
implementers,  as  decision-helpers  rather  tlian  decision-makers. 
A  basic  premise  was  that  one  unit  planning  for  another  is  almost 
certain  to  be  ineffective.  The  theme  of  the  second  session  was 
that  the  Department  now  provides  a  new  service,  a  planning 
service. 

The  third  inservice  meeting  treated  the  role  of  the  individual 
in  the  planning  process.  The  responsibility  of  individual  staff 
members  for  proposing  plans  was  examined.  Every  effort  was 
made  to  encourage  staff  members  to  *'do  something"  about  their 
favorite  plans.  It  was  pointed  out  that  new  channels  and  new 
materials  have  been  designed  specifically  for  facilitating  a  con- 
tinuous, comprehensive,  and  coordinated  planning  process.  These 
channels  for  planning  and  the  range  of  uses  of  this  handbook 
were  the  main  topics  of  the  meeting.  Any  trepidations,  confu- 
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sions,  or  fnistrations  about  proposing  plans  were  countered  by 
establishing  clear-cut  review  channels  and  by  providing  a  format 
for  submitting  proposals.  These  new  ways  and  means  for  depart- 
mental planning  werq  the  theme  of  the  third  in.service  meeting. 

Phase  ill:  Departmental  Inservice 


Phase  III:  Deportmentol  Inservice 

42.  Moleriols  for  Departmentol  tnservice  Storted 

43.  Molerials  for  Deportmentol  Inservice  Completed 

44.  Inservice  Sessions  Started 

45.  First  Inservice  Session  Completed:  The  Deportment's  Responsibility  for  Comprehensive 
Ptonning  ^ 

46.  Second  Inservice  Session  Completed:  The  Ptonning  Stoff's  Responsibility  for  Comp'e^* 
hensive  Plonning 

47.  Third  Inservice  Workshop  Completed:  The  Individual  Stoff  Member's  Responsibility  for 
Comprehensive  Plonning 

48.  Inservice  Sessions  Completed 
Implementation  of  Comprehensive  Plonning  Process  in  the  Deportment 


D.   Phase  IV:  hnplementation  at  State  Level 

During  Phase  IV  the  basic  elements  of  this  plan  for  planning 
—  i.e.,  the  three  sources  of  plans  within  the  Department,  the 
format  for  submitting  planning  proposals,  and  the  channels  for 
their  review  —  were  interrelated  operationally. 

The  three  sources  of  plans  are  1 )  the  individual  staff  mem- 
ber, 2)  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner,  and  3)  the  Planning  Di- 
vision. Plans  originating  with  individual  staff  members,  their 
Divisions,  and  their  Offices  represent  the  broadest  base  for  plan- 
ning. While  plans  originating  on  such  a  broad  basis  will  reduce 
the  number  of  occasions  requiring  emergency  planning,  it  is  rec- 
ognized that  contingency  planning  will  still  be  necessary.  There- 
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fore,  a  second  type  of  planning  nnist  provide  for  contingency 
planning  requested  by  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner.  A  third 
source  of  plans  i<;  the  Planning  Division  itself,  although  coordina- 
tion of  planning  is  the  first  responsibility  of  this  unit. 

The  foiTnat  for  planning  provides  a  check  and  balance  in- 
strument for  insuring  the  comrjrehensiveness  of  any  proposal. 
The  basic  reference  points  /or  any  proposal  are  the  plan's 
potential  for  improving  the  instmctional  program,  the  support- 
ing services  for  pupils,  and  the  supporting  services  for  staff.  More 
detailed  guidelines  are  provided  by  the  "Quality-Quantity  Check- 
points" of  Appendix  A.  These  checkpoints  include  the  following 
range  of  considerations:  1)  Planned  Instructional  Outcomes,  2) 
Entrance  Requirements  and  Pupils  Sei-ved,  3)  Type  of  Scliool 
System,  School,  Program,  4)  Subject  Matter,  Piogram  Content, 
5)  Instructional  Media,  Personnel,  Materials,  6)  Instructional 
Methods,  Resources,  Individualization,  7)  Time  and  Place,  8) 
Pupil  Progress,  Promotion,  Graduation,  9)  Supporting  Services 
for  Pupils,  10)  Supporting  Services  for  Staff,  11)  School  Services 
for  the  Community,  and  12)  Evaluation  and  Curriculum  Im- 
provement. 

For  approval,  plans  are  reviewed  by  three  councils  —  an 
intra-Offico  council,  an  inter-Office  council,  and  the  Administra- 
tive Council.  Plans  originating  in  the  offices  of  Instruction,  Ad- 
ministration, Planning,  or  the  State  Library  are  first  submitted  to 
their  respective  Planning  Councils.  The  pui-pose  of  these  Office 
Planning  Councils  is  to  facilitate  coordinated  intra-Office  and 
inter-Division  planning.  Plans  approved  by  these  Office  Planning 
Councils  are  then  submitted  to  the  CDE  Planning  Council.  The 
purpose  of  this  Departmental  Planning  Council  is  to  faciliate  co- 
ordinated Departmentwide,  inter-Office  planning.  Plans  approved 
by  the  Departmental  Plaiming  Council  are  then  submitted  for 
approval  to  the  Conmiissioner  and  his  Administrative  Council, 
pending  final  approval,  when  approporiate,  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education. 

E.    Phase  V:  bnplernentatiou  at  Local  Level 

Having  implemented  an  operational  planning  program  dur- 
ing Phase  IV,  the  Department  is  now.  in  a  position  to  provide 
the  leadership  and  service  necej>sary  for  helping  local  districts 
organize  their  own  planning  programs.  This  handbook  for  educa- 
tional planning  is  designed  for  use  at  the  district  as  well  as  the 
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Phote  iVi  implementoiion  of  Compr«hen»We 
Plonnmg  Procett  m  ihc  Deporimeiil 


\IN^  Phase  IV:  Implementation  of  Comprehensive  Planning  Process  in  the  Department 

49.  Implementation  of  Departmentol  Planning  Piocess  Started 

50.  Planning  Staff  Assumes  Role  of  Coordinating  Plans  Originating  With  Divisions 

51.  Planning  Staff  Assumes  Role  of  Coordinating  Flans  Originating  With  Commissioner 

52.  Planning  Staff  Assumes  Role  of  Initiating/Developing  Other  Plans  as  Needed 

53.  Application  of  Planning  Format  for  Developing  Plans  Started 

54.  Application  of  Qualit/'Quantit/  Checkpaints  re  Instructional  Program  Started 

55.  Facilities  Requirements  re  the  Instructional  Program  Campleted 

56.  Financial  Requirements  rc  the  lnstruct;onal  ?tagtam  Campleted 

57.  Application  a{  Quality-Ouantit/  Checkpoints  re  Instructional  Program  Completed 

58.  Application  of  Quality-Quantity  Checkpoints  re  Supporting  Services  for  Pupils  Started 

59.  Facilities  Requirements  re  Supporting  Services  far  Pupils  Completed 

60.  Financial  Requirements  re  Supporting  Servccs  for  Pupils  Completed 

61.  Application  of  Quality-Quantity  Checkpoints  re  Supporting  Services  for  Pupils  Completed 

62.  Application  of  Ouality-Quantity  Checkpoints  re  Supporting  Services  for  Staff  Con*pleted 

63.  Facilities  Requirements  re  Supporting  Services  far  Staff  Completed 

64.  Fir^^ncial  Requirements  re  Supporting  Services  far  Staff  Completed 

65.  Application  of  Quality-Quantity  Checkpoints  re  Supporting  Services  for  Staff  Completed 

66.  Utilization  of  Pionning  Format  for  Developing  Plans  Completed 

67.  Planning  Councils'  Review  Process  Started 

68.  Review  by  Appropriate  Office  Planning  Councils  (OlS,  OPS,  OAS,  Library)  Completed 

69.  Review  by  Administrative  Council  Completed 

70.  Planning  Council's*  Review  Process  Campleted 

71.  Administrative  Council  may  (A)  Recycle  or  (B)  Reiect  a  Plan 

72.  Based  Upon  Administrative  Council's  Recommendations,  a  Plan  May  be  Implemented 

73.  Planning  Project  Completed  Wilh  Implementation  of  Planning  Process  in  Department 

Phase  V:    Establishing  Camprehensive  Pionning  in  local  School  Districts 
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State  level.  With  appropriate  provisions  for  local  needs  and  re- 
sources, the  same  hasic  procedures  and  techniques  apply. 

The  same  commitments  of  leadership,  service,  and  super- 
vision apply.  The  same  rationale  is  pertinent,  i.e.,  better  informa- 
tion, for  better  evaluation,  for  better  decision-making,  for  belter 
coordination,  for  a  better  instructional  program.  The  instructional 
program,  supporting  services  for  pupils,  and  supporting  services 
for  staff  circumscribe  educational  prol)lems  at  the  district  as 
v/e\l  as  the  state  level. 

Organizing,  implementing,  and  evaluating  planning  programs 
at  the  local  level  is  the  key  to  continuous,  comprehensive,  and 
coordinated  planning  in  Colorado.  The  purpose  of  state  planning 
is  to  supplement  rather  than,  supplant  local  planning. 


Orgonization  of  the 
Colorado  Department  of  Education 
for  Comprehensive  Educational  Planning 

PLANNING  COUNCILS  AND  CHANNELS 


STATE  &OARD  OF  EDUCATION 


Alt*.  Commiitiontr 
Of  fic*  of 
tntlructiO^o) 
S«rv«cei 


ADMtNtSTRATiVE  COUNCIL  (6) 
Chotrmon;  Co'^'^'lt'Oner  of  fcducoiion 


AttI,  Commlttlontr 
Off ic*  of 
Admtnittiottv* 
S«ivtce» 


Atti,  Commiiitoner 
Of fict  of 

Wanting 


D«pul)r  SlQfNt  tibrorfon 
Slot* 
ttbiorjr 


EK*<uiiv«  AitUloni 
lorh* 
CommiiiSontr 


CDE  BANNING  COUNCIL  03) 
AltUtonl  Comm;»iion«r,  DireitOf  of  L'bror^,}  r«pr«tenioli'v«» 
eoch  fiom  Iht  f  hre*  Offtc^t  and  th«  Llbiory  — 
Chotrmoni  Director  of  th*  Plonmng  Divitton 

lniiiuii;oflolS«rviie»  (3)    Admlniitrotive  S«rv«*»  (3)  Plonnjng  Servic**  (J)    Ltbroiy  S«rv:ce»  (3) 


1 

Off  ;c«  of 

In  itrucitOno!  Service* 
riANNlNG  COUNCIL  (6) 

(1  ftep  perC«^i»>on  — 
Chotrmcni  Attt.Comm) 
iltmtnioiy  .  Secoodory 

Cvtdonce 
fteteorch.  Development 
Speiiol  Cd  ucotisn 
Titte  1  ESEA 
(PlonMng  Coord<noior) 

Off.c«of 
AdminJHrotive  rke» 
PLANNING  COUNCIL  (7) 

(1  ftep.  per  Dlvtiion  ~ 
Ct»oirmoni  A»»t.  Comm) 
Accreditotion 
Adwit  Educotton 
Legoi  Service* 
Orgonitotion  •  Monogement 
School  food  Servket 
Teocher  fd, .  Cerf if>cotk>n 
(Plonni'ng  Coofdinotor) 

OffKe  of 
Plonnmg  Services 

PLANNING  COUNCIL  (6) 

(1  Rep.  per  Division 
Choirmon^  Attt.CommJ 
Stot.ondOoto  Proceiling 
Dept'i,  AdminitirotiOn 
Pub!KOt»on» 
UrbonEducotion 
€ducot*ortoi  Pionning 

librory 

PLANNING  COUNCIL  (6) 
()  fiep,  per  Dept.-* 
Choumofti  Deputy  Stot*  librorlon 
Gerierol  AdminlHf  otion 

Gen«rol  Service* 
Public  librory  Service* 
School  librory  Service* 

Speclol  Libroriet 
(Plonning  Coordinotor) 
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Pho$eV:  .Establishing  CompfGhcnstvc  Plarin'mg 
in  local  School  Districts 


^  Phase  V:    Estabiishing  Comprehensive  Planning  !n  Local  School  Districts 

74.  Assessment  of  District's  Administrative  Functions  Started 

75.  Assessment  af  District'  Information  System  Started 

76.  Assessment  of  District's  Evaluation  Procedures  Started 

77.  Assessment  af  District's  Decision.Moking  Procedures  Started 

78.  Assessment  af  District's  Coordination  Procedures  Started 

79.  Assessment  of  Informotion  re  Instructional  Program  Completed 

80.  Assessment  of  Information  re  Supparting  Services  for  Pupils  Completed 

81.  Assessment  of  Information  re  Supporting  Services  for  Staff  Completed 

82.  Assessment  of  Evoluation  re  Instructional  Program  Completed 

83.  Assessment  of  Evaluation  re  Supporting  Services  for  Pupils  Completed 

84.  Assessment  of  Evoluation  re  Supporting  Services  for  Staff  Completed 

85.  Assessment  of  Decision-Making  re  Instructional  Program  Completed 

86.  Assessment  of  Decision-Making  re  Supporting  Service  for  Pupil  Completed 

87.  Assessment  of  Decition-Making  re  Spporting  Services  for  Staff  Completed 

88.  Assessment  of  Coordination  re  Instructional  Program  Completed 

89.  Assessment  of  Coordination  re  Supporting  Services  for  Pupils  Completed 

90.  Assessment  of  Coordination  re  Supporting  Services  for  Staff  Completed 

91.  Assessment  of  District's  Administrative  Functions  Completed 

wp     Phase  VI;  Preparation  of  Planning  Materials  at  the  District  level .  .  .  Development 
of  a  Distria-Level  Planning  Process  Adapting  Steps  as  Outlined  far  Establishing 
StatC'level  Planning  Process 
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Organization  of  the 
Colorado  Department  of  Education 
for  Comprehensive  Eoucarional  Planning 

ADVISORY  GROUPS 


RESOURCE  ASSOCIATES 

A  group  of  consultants  "on  <a\\"  for  speciol  consultotion  -  repre- 
sent.ng  such  ogencies  end  orgonizotions  os  the  Educotion  Com. 
mission  of  the  Stotes,  the  HEW  Region  VIII  Office,  the  Colorodo 
Educotion  Association,  the  Colorado  Federation  of  Teachers,  the 
State  Planning  Office;  and  leaders  from  the  business  and  religious 
communities  and  from  civic,  professional  and  social  organizations 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  OF  BOARDS  OF 
COOPERATIVE  SERVICES  AND 
INSTRUCTIONAL  IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATIONS 


Ad 
ices 


ministrative  officers  of  fourteen  Boards  of  Cooperative  Serv. 
s  and  of  nine  Instructional  Improvement  Associations  -  repre- 
senting  local  school  administrators  -  advising  liason  per  .onnel 
assigned  from  appropriate  divisions  of  the  Department: 


ERIC 


CDE  ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 

Twenty-one  sjandinct  committees  of  the  Department  _  represent- 
ing  a  cross-iecfion  of  teachers,  professors,  school  administrators 
and  lay  individuals  -  advising  liason  personnel  assigned  from 
appropriate  Divisions  of  the  Department. 

Mafhemafics  -  Science  -  Language  Arts  -  Social  Studies  -  Business 
Education  -  Health  .  Physical  Education  -  Conservation  -  Outdoor 
Education  -  Library  -  Guidance  -  Special  Education  Colorado 
Council  on  Instruction  -  Accreditation  -  Teacher  Education  and 
Certification  -  Urban  Education  -  Western  States  Small  Schools 
II  ESEa"  t"/^'/'"^  Education  for  the  Tuture  .  Title  I  ESEA  -  Title 


Appendix  A 


QUALITY-QUANTITY  CHECKPOINTS: 
A  RANGE  OF  EVALUATIVE  CRITERIA 

A.  Overview 

B.  Planned  instructional  Outcomes^ 

C.  Entrance  Requirements  and  Pupils  Served 

D.  7i^pe  of  School  System,  School,  Program 

E.  Subject  Matter,  Program,  Content 

F.  Instructional  Media,  Personnel,  Materials 

G.  Instructional  Methods,  Resources,  Individualization 
11.  Time  and  Place  of  Instruction 

I.  Pupd  Progress,  Promotion,  Graduation 

J.  Supporting  Services  for  Pupils 

K.  Supporting  Services  for  Staff 

L.  School  Services  for  the  Community 

M.  Evaluation  and-  Curriculum  Improvement 

Inthoduction: 

In  keeping  with  using  this  document  as  a  handbook  for  prac- 
tical planning,  the  foliowiug  quality-quantity  checkpoints  are  in- 
cluded to  assist  planners  in  assessing  a  problem  and  develop- 
ing a  plan  in  deptlu  The  checkpoints  consist  of  a  highly  con- 
densed presentation  of  the  Office  of  Education's  pul)lication, 
Standard  Terminology  for  Instruction  in  Local  and  State  School 
Systems:  An  Analysis  of  Instructional  Content,  Resourcss,  and 
Processes  (Third  Draft),  referred  to  more  briefly  as  Handbook 
VI  of  the  State  Educational  Records  and  Reports  Series,  1967. 
All  definitions  and  their  page  notations  in  this  section  refer  to 
Handbook  VL 

Quite  obviously,  not  every  item  under  each  of  the  thirteen 
categories  will  be  relevant  for  every  problem  under  consideration. 
However,  use  of  this  section  has  proved  that  when  each  entry  is 
tested  for  .its  relevance,  many  seemingly  remote  considerations 
do  indeed  have  an  intimate  bearing  on  the  problem.  For  example, 
consider  the  relevance  of  such  entiies  as  the  follov^ing  with  re- 
ference to  assessing  and  developing  plans  to  remedy  a  reading 
problem  in  a  given  class,  school,  or  school  system  —  ''Orientation 
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Practices,  "Audio  Equipment:  Tape  Recorder,"  "Use  of  Pupil 
Leadership,"  "Promotion  Period/'  "Financial  Aid  Services/' 
School-Kome  Planning,"  and  "Pupil  Involvement  in  Curriculum 
Plannmg.  It  is  hoped  that,  by  considering  the  potential  si<mifi- 
cance  of  each  checkpoint,  a  wealth  of  new  insights  and  fresh  ap- 
proaches will  be  suggested  to  the  planner. 


A.  Overview 


Planned  Imfnictional  Out- 
comes 


II 
III 
IV 


Mental  and  Physical 
Development 
Social  Development 
Intellectual  Development 
Academic  and  Occupa- 
tional Development 


Entrance  Requirements  and 
Pupils  Served 

I  Requirements 
II  Pupils 


Instructional  Methods,  Re- 
sources, and  Individualization 
I   Principal  Methods  of  In- 
struction 
II    Major  Instructional  Re- 
sources or  Plans 

III  Grouping  for  Instruction 

IV  Provisions  for  Individ- 
ualizing Instniction 

Time  and  Place 

I   Time  Schedule 
II   Location  of  Instruction 


Type  of  School  Systems, 
School,  Program 

I  Type  of  School  System 

II  Type  of  School 

III  Type  of  Program 

IV  Level  of  Difficulty 

V   Level  of  Ability  Required 

Subject  Matter,  Program, 
Content 

I   Subject  Matter 
II   Structure  of  Program  or 

Course 
III   Treatment  of  Content 

Instructional  Media,  Person- 
nel, Materials 

I   Pupil-Teacher  Interaction 
II   Instructional  Equipment 
and  Supplies 


Pupil  Progress,  Promotion, 
Graduation 

I   Evaluation  Practices 
II   Reporting  Practices 

III  Promotion  Practices 

IV  Graduation/Completion 
Practices 

V   Other  Termination 
Practices 

Supporting  Services  for  Pupils 
I   Resource  Services  for 
Pupils 

II   Personnel  Services  for 
Pupils 

III  Social  Work  Ser\'ices 

IV  Ancillary  Services 

Supporting  Services  for  Staff 
I   Resource  Services  for  Staff 
II   Personnel  Services  for  Staff 
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School  Services  for  the 
Community 

I  Information  Sen'ices 
II   Community  Services 

Evaluation  and  Curriculum 
Improvement 
I   Background  of  the  Instnic- 
tional  Program 


II    Organization  for  Curricu- 
lum Improvement 

III  Personnel  Involved  in  Cur- 
riculum Improvement 

IV  Evaluation  Procedures 
V   Factors  Evaluated  in  In- 
structional Program 

VI    Curriculum  Improvement 
Activities 


B.   Planned  InstructioiVal  Outcomes 


I  Mental  and  Physical 
Development  ^ ' 

A.  Mental  Health 
("Improved  soundness  of 
mental  health  and  overall 
personality  development/'  II 
178) 

1.  Self-Understanding 
("Greater  understanding 
of  one's  abilities,  inter- 
ests, environmental  fac- 
tors, and  educational 
needs."  179) 

2.  Workable  Self-Concept 
("A  more  realistic  self- 
image,  incorporating 
aspects  of  personal 
development."  179) 

3.  Personal  Satisfaction 

("A  sense  of  reward  and  B- 
pleasure  resulting  from 
involvement  in  lin  activ- 
ity and/or  from  enjoy- 
ment of  the  product  or 
results  of  the  activity." 
178) 

C. 

B.  Physical  Fitness  and  Healtli 
(soundness  of  physical 


health,  muscular  strength, 
physical  endurance, 
kinesthetic  skills,  resistance 
to  disease) 


Social  Development 
Socialization 

("Increased  understanding 
and  acceptance  of  the  cus- 
toms, standards,  traditions, 
and  culture  of  the  cultural 
-groups  of  which  pupils  are 
members  —  including  groups 
comprised  of  the  family, 
school,  community,  and 
active  cooperation  with 
these  groups  as  appropriate." 
179) 

Acculturation 
(**Greater  capability  for 
pupils  of  a  minority  group  to 
assimiliate  and  to  adapt  to 
the  general  cultural  patterns 
of  the  community  "  176) 

Appropriate  Behavior 
("Patterns  of  acting,  think- 
ing, and  feeling  which  are 
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more  consistent  with  those 
of  selected  cultural  groups  t< 
which  the  pupils  belong, 
consistent  especially  with 
the  norms  and  standards  set 
to  govern  pupil  behavior 
within  the  school"  177) 

D  Social  Adeptness 

("Greater  ease  and  skill  in 
interpersonal  relationships." 
179) 

E.  Moral  and  Ethical  Values 
("Greater  adherence  to  the 
principles  of  morality  and 
the  ethics  implicit  in  the 
highest  ideals  of  American 
democracy."  178 ) 

F.  Knowledge  and  Understand- 
ing of  Citizenship 
("Increased  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  one  s  rights 
and  responsibilites  as  a 
member  of  his  school,  com- 
munity. State  ,and  nation." 
178) 

G.  Service  to  Others 
("Greater  familiarity  with 

the  satisfactions,  rewards, 
and  problems  of  providing 
service  to  others."  177) 

H.  Leadership  Ability 
("Greater  ability  to  serve 
effectively  in  leadership 
capacities  . . 178) 

1.  Use  of  Leisure 

("Interests  and  skills  ap- 
propriate for  pupils* 
leisure-time  activities  at 
the  present  time  and  in 
the  future."  177) 


III  hitellectual  Development 

^  A.  Readiness 

("A  willingness,  desire,  and 
abih'ty  to  participate  in 
activities  related  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  area,  depending 
upon  the  necessary  level  of 
pupils'  physical,  mental  and 
emotional  maturation."  178) 

B.  Cognitive  Thinking 
("Greater  skill  in  organizing 
and  utilizing  one's  intellec- 
tual resource  for  arriving  at 
the  most  appiopriate  solu- 
tions to  problems."  177) 

C.  Creativity 

("Enhanced  performance  in 
original  and  self-expressive 
activities,  including  greater 
facility  with  inventive  think- 
ing that  explores  original 
and/or  alternative  solutions 
to  problems."  177) 

D.  Literacy 

("The  ability  to  read,  write, 
and  compute  sufficiently 
well  to  meet  the  needs  of 
adult  hfe."  178) 

E.  Skills  of  Inquiry 
("Greater  ease  and  preci- 
sion in  the  use  of  an  appro- 
priate systematic  approach 
for  seeking  information  re- 
lated to  the  subject-matter 
area,  including  the  use  of 
observation,  experiementa- 
tion  and  questioning."  179) 

F.  Critical  Judgment 
("Greater  abihty  to  eval- 
uate an  idea,  situation,  or 
body  of  information  in  terms 
of  meaningful  (germane) 
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objective  and  subjective  F. 
criteria."  177) 

IV  Academic  and  Occupational 
Development 

A.  General  Development  in 
Subject-Mat ter  Areas 
("in knowledge,  under- 
standings, appreciations,  at- 
titudes, and  skills..."  177) 

B.  Historical  Awareness  and/oi 
Background 

("Greater  awareness  of  the 
nature,  importance,  and  re- 
lationships of  significant 
historical  events  affecting 
the  subject-matter  area." 
177) 

C.  Knowledge  and 
Understanding  in  Area 
("Greater  knowledge  of  the 
significant  facts,  and  in- 
creased comprehension  of 
the  basic  ideas  . . ."  177) 

D.  Understanding  of  Basic 
Principles 

("basic  principles  underly- 
ing the  subject-matter  area." 
179) 

E.  Appreciations  and  Attitudes 
("A  greater  awareness  of 
the  value  and  significance 
of  aspects  of  the  subject- 
matter  area  ( including 
aesthetic  appreciations), 
and  a  greater  readiness  to 
respond  in  a  mature  manner 
to  phenomena  related  to  the 
area  "  176) 


Skills  Associated  with  the 
Area 

("Greater  ease  and  preci- 
sion of  physical  and/or 
mental  performance  in 
activities  related  to  the 
subject-matter  area."  179) 

G.  Career  Guidan^re 
("Greater  understanding  of 
one's  educational  and  career 
opportunities,  which  leads 
to  fomiulation  of  realistic 
goals."  177) 

H.  Occupational  Competence, 
Initial 

("The  skills,  understand- 
ings, and  appreciations 
needed  for  successful  initial 
entry  into  a  specific  occupa- 
tion or  cluster  of  closely 
related  occupations."  178) 

I.  Occupational  Competence, 
Upgraded  or  Updated 

J.  Remediation 

("Improvement  or 
overcoming  on  any 
particular  . . .  deficiency 
not  due  to  inferior  gen- 
eral ability  .  . .  When  re- 
ferring to  the  teaching  of 
skills  or  other  aspects  of 
content  for  the  first  time, 
this  may  be  referred  to  as 
habilitation.  In  occupational 
programs  this  includes  in- 
stniction  intended  to  cor- 
rect educational  deficien- 
cies or  handicaps  which 


might  prevent  pupils  from 
benefitting  from  their  oc- 
cupational instruction." 
179) 

K.  Rehabilitation 


("Restoration  to  a  previ- 
ously attained  state  of  phys- 
ical, mental,  social,  or  emo- 
tional wellbeing"  178) 


C.   Entrance  Requirements  and  Pupils  Served 


I    Entrance  Requirements 

A.  Requirements  and  Proce- 
dures for  Entrance 
( into  a  school,  program  of 
studies,  self-contained  class, 
course,  or  curricular 
activity ) 

1.  Location  of  Residence 

2.  Age 

a.  Span  of  Compul- 
sory Attendance 
Ages 

1)  Age  1-21 

2)  Over  21 

3)  No  Compul- 
sory Educational 
Requirement 

4)  No  Permissive 
Attendance 
Provision 

5)  No  Age  Limit 

b.  Span  of  Permissive 
Attendance  Ages 

3.  Entrance  into  School 
(all  pupils  are  eligible 
to  participate) 

4.  Previous  Attendance  at 
Accredited  School 

5.  Grade  or  Year  Standing 

6.  Successful  Completion  B. 
of  Entrance  Exam 


7.  Achievement  in  School- 
work 

8.  Enrollment  in  a  Given 
Program 

9.  Course  or  Courses  Pre- 
viously Completed 

10.  Employ  ability 

11.  Current  Employment 

12.  Special  Ability,  Apti- 
tude, Interest 

13.  Special  Pupil  Need 

14.  Recommendation  of 
Teachers,  Counselor, 
and/or  Principal 

15.  Recommendation  of 
Psychologist 

16.  Court  Commitment 
(by  a  judge  or  court  of 
law,  including  but  not 
limited  to  a  school  lo- 
cated in  a  correctional 
institution  or  detention 
home ) 

17.  Availability  of  Trans- 
portation 

(including  parental  ac- 
ceptance of  responsibil- 
ity of  transportation) 

Required  or  Elective 
Stipulations 
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Required  for  all  Pupils 

2. 

Required  for  Pupils  in 

Specified  Programs 

a.   College  Prepa:r:lory 

Program 

b.   Advanced  Place- 

ment Program 

c.   General  Placement 

Program 

d.  Occupational 

Program 

e.   Transfer  Program 

3. 

Required  for  All  Pupils 

in  Area  of  Specialization 

within  a  Program 

4. 

Elective  for  All  Pupils 

5. 

Elective  for  Pupils  in 

Specified  Programs 

C.  Orientation  Practices 

L 

Regarding  Facilities 

2. 

Regarding  Personnel 

3. 

Regarding  Rules 

4. 

Regarding  Traditions 

,  5. 

Regarding  Instructional 

Offerings 

6. 

Regarding  Evaluation 

Procedures 

II  Pupils  Served 

A.  Number  of  Pupils  Served 

1.  Fall  Membership 

2.  FuU-Time  Pupils 

3.  Part-Time  Pupils 

4.  Number  of  Pupils  per 
Class,  Course,  Section, 
or  Activity 
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B.  Basis  for  Selection  or 
Grouping 

1.  Unselected  Grouping 
("normal  range  of 
pupils  in  most  of  the 
schools,  courses,  or 
classes  serving  a  given 
age  group."  152) 

2,  Selected  Grouping 

a.  On  Basis  of 
Achievement 

b.  On  Basis  of  Abilities 

c.  On  Basis  of  Interests 

d.  On  Basis  of  Physical 
Development 

e.  On  Basis  of  Person- 
ality Characteristics 

f.  On  Basis  of  Age 

g.  On  Basis  of  Sex 

C.  Sex  of  Pupils 

1.  Both  Males  and  Females 

a.  Coeducational 
(attending  same 
classes) 

b.  Coordinate 
attending  separate 
classes ) 

2.  Males  only 

3.  Females  only 

D.  Background  of  Pupils 

1.  Race  (Negro,  American 
Indian,  Eskimo) 

2.  Ethnic  Origin  (Mexi- 
can-American, Japanese- 
American,  Puerto 
Rican-American ) 

3.  Religion 

4.  Non-English  Speaking 


Colorado 


5.   Socioeconomic  Back- 
ground (occupation  and 
education  of  parents) 

Characteristics  of  Pupils 

1.  Normal  Ranjje  of  Pupils 
(within  normal  range  of 
ability  and  perfonnance) 

2.  Gifted  and  Talented 
("mentally  gifted  . . .  in- 
dividuals whose  level  of 
mental  development  is 
so  far  advanced  that 
they  have  been  identifiec 
by  professionally  qualified 
personnel  as  needing  addi- 
tional educational  oppor- 
tunities beyond  what  is 
provided  by  the  usual 
school  program  if  tliey 

are  to  be  educated  to  the 
level  of  their  ability"  154 
"talented  . . .  individuals 
identified  by  profession- 
ally qualified  personnel 
as  being  capable  of  high 
performance  in  one  or 
more  areas  of  special 
competence.  Among 
these  areas  of  special 
competence  are  intellec- 
tual ability,  creativity, 
leadership  ability  and 
social  adeptness,  and 
facility  in  the  productive 
and  performing  arts/' 
154) 

a.  In  General  Academic 
Work 

b.  In  Reading 

c.  In  Mathematics 

d.  In  Science 


e.  In  Industrial  Arts 
and/or  Applied  Sci- 
ence (including  occu- 
pational areas,  techni- 
cal or  business) 

f.  In  Human  Relation- 
ships 

g.  In  Athletics 

h.  In  Music 

i.  In  Arts  of  Design 
j.    In  Dramatics 

k.    In  Dance 

1.    In  Special  Studies 

3.  Under-Achievers 

4.  Slow  Learners 

("in  terms  of  LQ.,  those 
within  general  range 
of  75  or  80  to  about 
90''  154) 

5.  Mentally  Retarded 
("In  practice,  mental  re- 
tardation has  come  to 
mean  an  intelligence  quo- 
tient (LQ.)  below  about 
75  or  80  on  validly  ad- 
ministered standard  indi- 
vidual intelligence  tests/ 
155) 

a.  Educable  Mentally 
Retarded 

("individuals  who  are 
educable  in  the  aca- 
demic, social,  and  oc- 
cupational areas,  even 
though  moderate 
supervision  may  be 
necessary.  LQ/s  . . . 
range  from  about  50 
to  75  or  80/'  (155) 

b.  Trainable  Mentally 
Retarded 
("individuals  for 
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whom  little  or  no 
self-support  is  antici- 
pated, although  some 
impro\'ement  in  per- 
formance is  possible, 
especially  in  self-care, 
social  and  emotional 
adjustment,  and  eco- 
nomic usefulness  in 
the  home  or  a  shelter 
ed  environment . , . 
Their  I.Q/s  generally 
range  below  about  50 
or  60."  155) 
c.    Custodial  Mentally 
Retarded 
("indi\'iduals  for 
whom  neither  self- 
support  nor  significant 
improvement  in  per- 
fonnance  is  antici- 
pated . . .  I.Q/s  below 
40  in  most  cases/* 
155) 

6,  Physically  Handicapped 

a.  Blind 

b.  Partially  Seeing 

c.  Deaf 

d.  Hard  of  Hearing 

e.  Speech  Impaired 

f.  Crippled 

g.  Pupils  with  Special 
Physical  Health  Prob- 
lems 

(''Such  a  condition 
might  result  from 
chronic  illness,  emo- 
tional disturbance,  or 
environmental 
causes  . . 15S) 

7.  Socially  and/or  Emotion- 
ally Handicapped 


a.  Emotionally  Dis- 
turbed 

(*Tupils  identified  by 
professionally  qualified 
personnel  as  ha\'ing 
an  emotional  handicap 
of  such  a  nature 
and  se\'erit}'  as  to  re- 
quire one  or  more 
special  ser\'ices  ,  , . 
institutional  care, 
other  profesional  treat- 
ment or  care,  and  in- 
struction in  special 
classes  ...  on  a  full- 
time  or  part-time 
basis."  156) 

b.  Deli  n  quen  cy  Prone 
("identified  by  pro- 
fessionally qualified 
personnel  as  having' 
a  strong  tendency  to- 
ward committing  acts 
which  are  classified 
as  patterns  of  delin- 
quent behavior." 
156) 

Culturally  Handicapped 

a.    Culturally  Dis- 
advantaged 
(Pupils  whose  cul- 
tural background  is 
so  different  from  that 
of  most  pupils  that 
they  have  been  identi- 
fied by  professionally 
qualified  personnel  as 
needing  educational 
opportunities  beyond 
what  is  provided  by 
the  usual  school  pro- 
gram if  they  are  to  be 
educated  to  the  level 
of  their  ability.  Cer- 


8. 
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tain  types  of  pro- 
grams for  culturally 
disadvantaged  pupils 
are  referred  to  as 
'compensatory  edu- 
cation programs/ 
157) 

b.  Non-English 
Speaking 

("Pupils  whose  abil- 
ity to  speak  English 
is  so  retarded  that 
they  are  unable  to 
profit  from  the  usual 
classroom  instruction 
in  English."  157) 

c.  Migrant  Children 

d.  Functionally 
Illiterate 

('Touths  and  adults 
who  are  unable  to 
read  and  write  suffi- 
ciently well  to  meet 
the  needs  of  adult 
life/'  157) 

e.  Culturally  Different 

f.  Economically 
Disadvantaged 

g.  Disadvantaged 

D.   Type  of  School  Syste 
Type  of  School  System 
A  Local  School  System 

1.  Common  School  District 

2.  City  School  District 

3.  Independent 
School  District 

4.  Consolidated 
School  District 


<    'Regional  Minority 
Group 

9/  Pupils  with  Learning 
Disabilities 

("the  distinguishnig  fea- 
tures are  (1)  the  sharp 
imbalance  within  the 
pupils*  cognitive  devel- 
opment and  (2)  a 
marked  underachieve- 
ment."  158) 

10.  Miscellaneous 

Characteristics 

a.  Prekindergarten  Age 

b.  Former  Dropouts 

c.  Employed  Youth 
Under  18 

d.  Pregnant  Girls 

e.  Adult  Age 

f.  Parents 

g.  Multiple 
Handicapped 

Intraschool/Interschool 
Activities 

(cocurricular  activities) 

1.  Intraschool 

2.  Interschool 

School,  and  Program 

5.  Union  School  District 

6.  Community 

'liool  District 

7.  Town  School  District 

8.  Township  School  District 

9.  Jointure  School  District 

10.  County-Unit 
School  District 
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B.  An  Intermediate 
Adniinistrative  Unit 
(''An  administrative  unit 
smaller  than  the  State,  which 
exists  primaril)'\to  provide 
consultative,  advisory,  ad- 
ministrative, or  statistical 
services  to  local  basic  admin- 
istrative units,  or  to  exercise 
certain  regulatory  and  in- 
spectoral functions  89) 

C.  State  Department 
of  Education 

D.  Other  State  Agencies 

1.  Commission  for 
Higher  Education 

2.  Commission  for 
Vocational  Education 

3.  Welfare  Department 

4.  A  College  or  University 

E.  Scope  of  Central 
Administration 

1.  For  Entire  System 

2.  For  Geographic  Areas 

3.  For  Given  LeveJ  or 
Type  of  School 

a.  Operates  Elementary 
Schools 

b.  Operates  Secondary 
Schools 

c.  Operates  Area  School 
for  Special. 
Education  Only 

d.  Operates  Area 
School  for  Voca- 
tional or  Techanical 
School  Only 


e.  Operates 
Junior  College 

f.  Provides 
Adult  Education 

4.  Single  School 

5.  Autonomous 

6.  Nonpublic  Schools 

a.  Religious  Affiliation 

b.  Proprietaiy 
(Nonprofit) 

c.  Proprietary 
(For  Profit) 

7.  Combined  Public 
and  Nonpublic 

F.  Contract  for  Instruction 
or  Service 

1.  Contract  Awarded  to 
Another  Agency 

2.  Contract  Awarded  to 
School  System,  School 
Agency,  or  Given  Scliool 

3.  Source  of  Recipient 
of  Contract 

a.   Public  School  System 

or  School 
1).    Other  Public  Agency 

c.  Nonpublic  School 
System  or  School 

d.  Other  Nonpublic 
Agency 

G.  Approval  System 

1.  Approving  Agency 

a.  State  Department  of 
Education 

b.  Other  State  Agency 

c.  Other  Agency 

2.  Approval  Status 
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a.  Appioved 
h.   On  Probation 

c.  Approval  Denied 

d.  Approval  Available 
but  not  requested 

e.  Approval  Not 
Available 

f.  Approval  Not 
Applicable 

II   Type  of  School 

A.  Elementary  School 

1 .  Nu  r  ser)'-Kinde  rgar  ten 
("year  or  years  preceding 
the  primary  level"  91) 

2.  Primary  Level   

("usually  kindergarten  or) 
grade  one  through  three* " 
or  the  equivalent/'  91) 

3.  Intermediate  Elementary 
Level 

("usually  grades  four, 
five,  and  six  or  their 
equivalent."  91) 

4.  Upper  Elementary  Level 
("usually  grades  seven 
and  eight  or  their 
equivalent."  91) 

5.  Summer  Elementary 
School 

B.  Middle  School 
("usually  beginning  with 
grade  five  or  its  equivalent 
and  including  at  least  three 
grades  or  years.  Most  middle 
schools  presume  ...  a  four- 
year  high  school ...  as  in 
4-4-4  or  5-3-4  plan."  91) 


Secondary  School 
(**A  school  comprising  any 
span  of  grades  beginning 
with  the  next  grade  following 
an  elementary  or  middle 
school  and  ending  with  or 
below  grade  12."  91) 

1.  Junior  High  School 
("usually  including 
grades  seven,  eight,  and 
nine  in  a  6-3-3  plan,  or 
grades  seven  and  eight 
in  a  6-2-4  plan."  92) 

2.  Five  or  Six- Year 
High  School 

("not  divided  on  a  junior 
and  senior  basis,  and  is 
not  preceded  by  a  junior 
high  school  in  the  same 
school  system."  92) 

3.  Junior-Senior  High 
School 

("a  two-year  junior  and  a 
four-year  senior  high 
school  plan,  or  a  three- 
year  junior  and  a  three- 
year  senior  high  school 
plan,  and  any  other  plan 
based  on  a  junior-senior 
organization."  92) 

4.  Senior  High  School 
("offering  the  final  years 
of  high  school  work  . . . 
invariably  preceded  by  a 
junior  high  school."  92) 

5.  Four- Year  High  School 
("immediately  following 
the  elementary  school  in 
an  8-4  plan  or  middle 
school.  Tliis  includes 
four-year  vocational  and 
technical  high  schools." 
92) 
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6.  liX'oniplete  Regular 
High  School 
(newly  organized  and 
will  ultimately  add 
grades ) 

7.  Summer  Secondar)' 
School 

D.  Junior  College 
(*'two-year  community  col- 
leges, two-year  city  or 
numicipal  colleges,  and  tech- 
nical institutes  which  have, 
among  their  program  ofFer- 
ings,  two  years  of  instruction 
for  college  credit "  93) 

E.  Adult  Schools 

("A  school  only  for  adults 
and  out-of-school  youth,  or 
some  other  separate  adult 
education  organizational  ar- 
rangement within  a  school 
system,  college,  or  other 
agency  or  institution/*  93) 

F.  Day  School 

G.  Residential  School 


III  Type  of  Program 

A.  Typical  Local  Elementary 
Program 

B.  Typical  Local  Junior  High 
Program 

C.  General  Education  Program 
('^designed  primarily  to  pre- 
pare pupils  for  the  common 
activities  of  men  as  citizens, 
family  members,  and  workers, 
and  which  is  contrasted  with 


specialized  educatioi^  which 
prepares  for  an  occupation/* 
94) 

D.  Provisions  for  Free  Selection 
(''enabling  students  to  select 
courses  of  study  without  pri- 
mary concern  for  . . .  interre- 
lationships among  courses/' 
95) 

E.  Combination  of  Courses 
(**A  combination  or  sequence 
of  courses,  or  .segments  of 
subject  matter,  larger  than  a 
single  course  but  smaller 
than  an  entire  program  . .  /' 

F.  Special  Education  for 
Handicapped 

G.  College  Preparatory  Program 
(for  a  four-year  liberal  arts 
program,  a  four-year  scien- 
tific or  engineering  program, 
and  a  two-year  technical 
program) 

H.  Advanced  Placement 
Program 

I.  Occupational  Program 

J.    General  Continuation 
Program 

("A  part-time  class  for  per- 
sons under  18  . . .  who  have 
left  full-time  instruction  to 
enter  the  labor  force  —  pro- 
viding instruction  designed 
primarily  to  increase  civic  in- 
telligence rather  than  to  de- 
velop specific  occupational 
competence/'  96) 
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K.  Provisions  for  Postgraduate 
Studies 

("Provisions  within  a  second- 
ary school,  for  additional 
higli  school  study  after 
graduation  "  94) 

L.  Transfer  Program 

('*at  the  post-secondary  in- 
structional level,  designed 
primarily  to  yield  credits  . . . 
noriTially  acceptable  by  four- 
year  colleges  and  univer- 
sities..." 95) 

M.  Rehabilitation  Program 
(pliysical,  mental,. social 
or  emotional) 

IV  Level  of  Difficuhy 
A.  Average  Difficulty 


Colorado 

("The  level  of  difficulty  ap- 
propriate for  most  of  the 
pupils  of  the  .school  system  of 
a  given  age  group/*  iOo) 

B.  Above-AN-erage  Difficulty 

C.  Bcl()\v-A\^erage  Difficulty 

D.  For  Mentallv  Retarded 

V.  Level  of  AbiUitj  Required 

A.  Average  Ability 

B.  Above-Average  Ability 
C  Below-Average  Ability 


E.   SuujECT  Matteii,  Sthuctuiik  or  Phogram, 
Treatment  of  Content 


ERLC 


I    Subject  Matter 

A.  Subject  Matter  for  a 
Given  Class 

1.  Content  for  All  of  the 
Schoolwork  of  the  Class 

2.  Content  for  Portions  of 
Schoolwork  within  the 
Class 

3.  Content  for  Portions  of 
Sclioolwork  outside  the 
Class  (music,  physical 
education,  art) 

B.  Subject  Matter  for  a 
Given  Course 


1.  Content  for  All  of  the 
Course 

2.  Content  for  Portions  of 
the  Course 

C.  Content  of  Cocurricular 
Activity 

1.  Content  for  Entire 
Activity 

2.  Content  for  Portions 
of  Activity 

D.  Type  of  Occupational 
Program 

1.    Occupational  Training 
("designed  primarily  to 
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prepare  students  for 
entrance  into  a  specific 
occupation  or  cluster  of 
occupations.  This  in- 
cludes aspects  of  pro- 
grams such  as  'prevocix- 
cational  education/  'vo- 
cational education/  and 
cooperative  on-the-job 
training/  "  174) 

2.  Technica!  Program 
(''to  prepare  pupils  for 
work  in  the  occupational 
area  hetweeiji  that  of  the 
skilled  employee  and  the 
professional  employee 
such  as  the  physician, 
engineer,  and  scientist/' 
175) 

3.  Occupational  and/or 
Technical  Retraining 
Program 

("This  includes  aspects 
of  progranis  such  as  'v^oca- 
tional  education/  co- 
operative on-the-job 
training/  and  'Manpower 
Development  and  Train- 
ing'174) 

a.  Upgrading  in  Current 
Occupation 

b.  Retraining  for  New 
Occupation 

4.  Apprenticeship  Program 
("for  skilled  trades  as 
autliorized  by  State  and 
Federal  legislation  and 
usually  conducted  under 
vhe  uuspices  of  a  local 
joint  apprenticeship  com- 
mittee lepresenting  labor, 
management,  and  the 
school/'  175) 


E.  Occupationnl  Coal  of 
Students 

(See  Diciionauj  of  rJcciipih 
tional  Titles,  1  bird  Edition, 
Washington:  U.S.  Covern- 
ment  Printing  Office,  1965) 

F.  Courses  Offered  in  Program 
of  Studies 

L    Required  Courses 

(includes  theJr  -sequence 
and  imule  or  vear 

V  >  w 

placement) 

2,   Elective  Courses 

(include.^  their  grade  or 
year  pir^'Jcment) 


II   StrnCtinv  of  Prcf^ram  or 
Course 


A,  Separate  Subjects:  Discrete 
(without  special  effort  al 
correlation  with  other  su!)- 
ject-iriatt(fr  areas) 

B.  Separr.te  Subjects:  Cor- 
related 

(with  i'peeiril  effort  at  cor- 
relation with  other  subl'^ct- 
matter  areas) 

C  Broad  Fields 

(with  special  effort  to  coni- 
bhic  [fusel  closd)'  related 
subject-nialter  areas\  e.g. 
social  studies:  history,  geoc;- 
raphy,  economics,  sociolo^^ , 
government;  general  mathe- 
matics: arithmetic,  geom<»try, 
Jilgebra ) 


D.  Integrated 

("at  the  elenentary  school 
level  in  whiefi  subject-matter 
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area  boundaries  are  flexible, 
with  offerings  of  a  class  be- 
ing taught  in  relation  to 
broad  areas  of  study  and  in 
relation  to  one  another  as 
mutually  associated  in  some 
genuine  relationships."  209) 

E.  Core  Units 

("one  or  two  subject-matter 
areas  serve  as  the  center  or 
core  to  which  other  subject- 
matter  areas  are  related; 
within  this  plan,  a  sequence 
of  central  problems  or  units 
growing  out  of  pupil  interests 
and  concerns  provides  for 
content  and  learning  experi- 
ences courses  having  this 

structure  typically  meet  for 
two  or  more  consecutive 
class  periods."  209) 

F.  Combination 

III  Treatment  of  Content 

A.  Introduction  to  Area 

("Emphasis  on  introductory 
experiences  and/or  knowl- 


edge and/or  basic  skills  . . 
176) 

B.  Introduction  to  Research 
Methods  in  Area 
("Emphasis  on  introductory 
experiences  related  to  the  ' 
principles  and  methods  of 
research  associated  with  the 
subject-matter  area."  176) 

C.  Practice,  Application,  or 
Content  Enrichment 
("Provision,  through  a  co- 
curricular  activity,  of  oppor- 
tunity for  pupils  to  put  to 
practice  or  extend  the  skills 
and  knowledge  acquired 
through  their  course  work." 
176) 

D.  Study  in  Depth 
"Emphasis  on  advanced 
experiences  and/or  knowl- 
edge..." 176) 

E.  Survey  of  Area 
("Emphasis  on  an  orgain'zed 
overview  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant aspects  of  the  sub/c;ct- 
matier  area."  176) 


F.   Instructional  Media  - 
Personnel,  Equipment,  and  Supplies 


I    Pupil-Teacher  Interaction 

A.  Direct  Pupil-Teacher  Inter- 
action 

1.    In-School  Instruction 
a.   Single  Teacher 
b;  Team  of  Teachers 


Sequence  of 
Teachers 
Tutoring 

Independent  Study 

2.    Out-of-School  Instruction 
On-the-job 
Supervision 


e. 


a. 


Handbook  for  Organizing  and  Intplcn 

b.  Home  and/or 

Hospital  Instruction 

B.  Indirect  Pupil-Teacher 
Interaction 

1 .  Cor  re  spon  dence 

2.  Radio 

3.  Television 

4.  Tclnphone 

5.  Sell- '  teaching  Materials 
(programmed  text, 
teaching  machine,  com- 
puter assisted  instruc- 
tion) 

6.  Recordings 

II   Insfnictiomd  Equipment  and 
Supplies 

A.  Reading  Materials 

1.  Textbooks 

2.  Workbooks 

3.  Study  Guides 

4.  Reference  Books 

5.  Periodicals 

6.  Newspapers 

7.  Pamphlets  and  Docu- 
ments 

8.  Braille  materials 

B.  Visual  Equipment  and 
Supplies 

1.  Chalkboards 

2.  Display  Boards  and 
Cases 

3.  Projectors 
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a.  Motion  Picture 

b.  Fihnstrip  and/or 
Slides 

c.  Overhead 

d.  Opaque 

4.  Projection  Screen 

5.  Globes 

6.  Maps,  Graphs,  and/or 
Charts 

7.  Picture  Sets  and  Studv 
Prints 

C.  Audio  Equipment  and 
Supplies 

1.  Record  Player 

2.  Tape  Recorder 

3.  Dictating  Machine 

4.  Radio 

D.  Audiovisual  Equipment  and 
Supplies 

1.  Filmstrips  or  Slides  with 
Sound 

2.  Motion  Pictures  (sound) 

3.  Television  Receiving  Sets 

4.  Television  Cameras  and 
Video  Tape  Recorders 

E.  Three-Dimensional  and 
Manipulative  Equipment 
and  Supplies 

(objects,  models,  specimens) 

F.  For  Specific  Type  of  Activity 

1.  Physical  Education 
Equipment  and  Supplies 

2.  Music  Equipment  and 
Supplies 
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3.  Industrial  Arts  Equip- 
ment and  Supplies 

4.  Home-making  Equip- 
ment and  Supplies' 

5.  Science  Laboratory 
Equipment  and  Supplies 

6.  Business  Equipment 
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and  Supplies 

7.  Art  Equipment  and 
Supplies 

8.  Stage  Equipment  and 
Supplies 

9.  Driver-Trainer  Auto- 
mobiles and  Devices 


G.  Instructional  Methods  — 
Resouhces  and  Individualization 


I    Principal  Methods  of 
Instruction 

A.  Lecture 

B.  Demonstration 

C.  Reading 

D.  Drill 

E.  Practice 

F.  Programmed  Instruction 

G.  Recitation 

H.  Testing 

I.  Discussion 
J.  Seminar 

K.  Group  Work 
L.  Project 

M  Comparative  Analysis 

N.  Diagnosis 

O.  Problem  Solving 

P.   Laboratory  Experience 

Q.  Experimentation 

R.  Directed  Observation 

S.   Field  Trip 


T.  Field  Experience 
U.  Shopwork 

V.  Manipulative  and  Tactile 
Activity 

W.  Modeling  and  Imitation 

II  Major  Instructional  Re- 
sources  or  Plans 

A.  A  Textbook 

B.  A  National  Guide 
(The  Madison  Plan,  the 
Biological  Sciences  Cur- 
riculum Study  (BSCS),  the 
Physical  Science  Study 
Committee  (PSSC) 

C.  A  State  Curriculum  Guide 

D.  A  Local  Curiculum  Guide 

III  Croupingfor  Instruction 

A.  Basis  for  Grouping 
L  Achievement 
2.  Abilities 
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3.  Interests 

4. .  Phvsical  Development 

5.  Personality  Character- 
istics 

( special  class  for  emo- 
tionally disturbed 
pupils ) 

6.  Age 

7.  Sex 

B.  Size  of  Group 

1.  Large  Group 

2.  Small  Group 

IV  Provisions  for  Individualize 
f»g  Instruction 

A.  Individualized  Pupil- 


Teacher  Interaction 
B.  Pupil  Participation  in  Plan- 


nuig 


C.  Use  of  Pupil  Leadership 

D.  Individualized  Methods  of 
Instruction 

E.  Individualized  Use  of  Ma- 
terials and  Equipment 

F.  Individualized  Assiunments 
(in  quantity  and  type;  ac- 
cording to  individual  needs, 
interests,  and  abilities) 


H.   TiMK  AND  Place  of  Instuuciional  Activities 


I    Time  Schedule 

A.  School  Year 

L   Regular  Temi 

a.  Semesters 

b.  Trimesters 

c.  Four  Quarters 

d.  Months,  Weeks,  Days 

2.   Summer  Term 

Months,  Weeks,  Days 

B.  Frequency  of  Service 

1.  Annually 

2.  Semiannually 

3.  Monthly 

4.  Weekly 

5.  Given  Days  of  Week 


6.  Daily 

7.  As  Required 

School  Day 

1.    Number  of  Sessions  Per 
Day 

("the  period  of  time 
during  the  school  day 
when  a  given  group  of 
pupils  is  under  the 
guidance  and  direc- 
tion of  teachers." 
113) 

a.  Single  Session 

b.  Double  Sessions 
(*'A  school  day  con- 
sisting of  separate 
sessions  for  two 
pupils  in  the  same 
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instructional  space 
..."113) 

c.  Two  Overlapping 
Sessions 

("e.g.  higli  school 
juniors  and  seniors 
begin  their  session 
at  7:30  a.m.  and  tlie 
freshmen  and  soph- 
omores begin  their 
session  at  8:30  a.m., 
the  session  for  jun- 
iors and  seniors  end- 
ing one  hour  prior  to 
the  time  the  session 
ends  for  the  fresh- 
men and  sopho- 
mores." 114) 

d.  Three  or  More 
Overlapping  Sessions 

Types  of  Session 

a.  Full- Day  Session 

b.  Half-Day  Session 

c.  Curtailed  Session 
(*\vith  less  than  the 
number  of  liours  of 
instruction  recom- 
mended by  the 
State  education 
agency/'  115) 

d.  Alternating  Days 

Time  of  Day 

a.  Day  Time 

b.  Morning 

c.  Afternoon 

d.  Evening 

e.  Before  Session 

f.  After  Session 

g.  Variable 


D.  DivisioiLs  of  Sessions 

1.  Full  Session  (Self- 
Coiitained  Class) 

2.  Partially  Departnient- 
ahzed  Session 

3.  Uniform  Class  Periods 

a.  Single  Period 
(classes  meet  with 
each  teacher  or 
team  of  teachers  for 
a  single  period  at  a 
time) 

b.  Multiple  Periods 
(Block  of  Time) 

c.  Combination  of 
Single  and  Multiple 
Periods 

4.  Nonuniform  Class 
Periods 

( class  pei'iods  of  vary- 
ing length) 

5.  Number  of  Class 
Periods  Per  Dav 

a.  From  one  to  nine 
plus 

b.  Irregular 

6.  Modules 

a.  Uniform  Modules 

b.  Varying  Modules 

1)  Varying  for  Dif- 
feient  Courses 

2)  Varying  forDif- 
ferent  Pupils 

c.  Minutes  in  Module 
(less  than  10  min- 
utes to  30  minutes 
plus) 

d.  Number  of  Modules 
Per  Day 

(less  than  5  to  26 
modules  plus) 
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E.  Niiiiiber  of  Days  Per  Week 
K    One  to  seven 

2.  \''ariablc 

F.  Nuiiihei'  of  School  Weeks 

II   Location  of  ImirucHon 

A.  Facility  or  Facilities 

L    Location  in  a  Given 
School  System 

2.  Location  in  a  Given 
School 

3.  Location  in  School  of 
Another  System 

4.  Home  of  Pupil 

5.  Hospital 

6.  Field  Location 

7.  On-the-job  Location. 

B.  School  Facility  or  Facilities 

1.    Regular  Instructional 
Areas 

a.  Regular  Classroom 
(permanent  walls) 

b.  Regular  Classroom 
(movable  partitions) 

c.  Large  Group  In- 
structional Area 

d.  Small  Group  In- 
structional Area 


Special  Instructional 
Areas 

a.  Kindergarten  Room 

b.  Area  for  Excep- 
tional Children 

c.  Home  Economics 
Room 

d.  Business  Education 
Room 

e.  Distributive  Educa- 
tion Room 
Shop  Area 
Music  Room 
Art  Room 
Library 

Audiovisual  Area 
Study  Hall 
Study  Carrel 
Gymnasium 
Auditorium 
Laboratory  Room 
(sciences,  mathe- 
matics, languages, 
practical  or  per- 
forming arts) 
Multipurpose  Room 
Museum 


f, 


k. 
I. 
m 
n. 

0. 


Outdoor  Instructional 
Areas 

a.  Playground 

b.  Garden 

c.  Swimming  Pool 

d.  School  Camp 


I 
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I.    Pupil  Piioghess  -  Evaluation,  Repohtixg  Phomotiok, 

GllADUATlON,  AMI)  TkII.MINATION  PRACTICES 


ERIC 


I    Evaluation  Practices 

A.  Wliat  Is  Evaluated  and 
Reported 

1.  Achievement 

2.  Effort 

3.  Citizenship 

B.  Marking  Scale 
1.  Credit 

'  2.  Noncredit 

3.  Letters 

4.  Numbers 

5.  Two-Word  Scale 
(pass  or  fail,  satisfactory 
or  unsatisfactory) 

6.  Standard  Words  or 
Phrases 

(excellent,  above  aver- 
age, average,  below  av- 
erage, failing,  incom- 
plete, needs  improve- 
ment in  . . .) 

7.  Percentages 

8.  Descriptive  Comments 
(not  according  to  pre- 
determined wording) 

9.  Mark  Value  (Equiva- 
lents) for  Courses 
(A=4,B=3,C=2,  D=l) 

a.  Values  Same  for 
Every  Course 

b.  Values  Vary  accord- 
ing to  Programs 

c.  Values  Vary  accord- 
ing to  Courses 


d.   Values  Vary  accord- 
ing to  Sections 

Units  of  Value  or  Credit 

1.    "Carnegie  Unit:  a  years 
study  in  a  given  subject, 
of  at  least  120  sixty- 
minute  hours  or  their 
equivalent." 

Semester  Credit  Hour 


2. 

3. 


Quarter  Credit  Hour 

4.    Accomplished  Unit:  'a 
measure  of  performance 
indicating  the  satisfact- 
toiy  completion  of  a 
predetermined  task  or 
unit  of  work."  147 

D.  Units  of  Time 

1.  Class  Periods  or 
Modules  Required  per 
week 

(e.g.,  1-17  class  periods, 
1-30  modules) 

2.  Minutes  Per  Week 
Required 

3.  Portion  of  Regular 
School  Term  Required 

II   Reporting  Practices 

A.  Number  of  Reporting 
Periods 


1. 


For  Regular  Scliool 
Term 

e.g.,  1-8  reporting 
periods ) 
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2.    For  Suninicr  School 
Term 

B.  Means  of  Reporting 
L   Report  Gn-d 

2.  Letter  or  Note 

3.  Pnrent  Conference 

C.  Mnrk  Point  Average 
(measure  of  average  per- 
foniinnce) 

1.  Frequency  of  Com- 
putation 

2.  Courses  Included 

D.  Honor  Roll 

1.  Frequency 

2.  No  Honor  Roll 


tion,  the  practice  of 
grouping  in  which  in- 
dividual promotions  are 
hased  on  a  number  of 
factors  . . .  chronolog- 
ical age,  intellectual 
development,  achieve- 
ment .  . ,  physical,  social, 
and  emotional  factors/' 
163) 

B,   Basis  for  Promotion 
Achievement 
Intellectual  Development 
Chronological  Age 
Social  Maturity 
Time  in  Class 


L 
2, 
3, 
4. 
5. 


C, 


Promotion  Period 

1.  Annual 

2.  Semiannual 

3.  Flexible 


III  Promotion  Practices 

A.  Type  of  Promotion  Practice 

1.  Regular  Promotion 
(a  promotion  in  a 
graded  situation  of  a 
grade  a  year  or  of  a  half- 
grade  a  semester) 

2.  Accelerated  Promotion 

3.  Probationary  Promotion 

4.  Nonpromotion 

( the  retaining  of  a  pupil ) 

5.  Continuous  Promotion 
(the  practice  of  promot- 
ing all  pupils  on  the 
basis  of  chronological 
age) 

6.  Variable  Progress 

("In  an  ungraded  situa- 


IV  Graduation  and/or  Comple- 
tion  Practices 
(for  a  class,  course,  pro- 
gram, or  school) 

A.  Requirements 

1.   Completion  of  a  Mini- 
mum Number  of  Units 

a.  Total  Number  of 
Units 

b.  Number  in  Re- 
quired Courses  for 
Major 

c.  Number  in  Re- 
quired Courses  for 
Minor 

d.  Number  in  Elective 
Courses 

e.  Noncredit  Courses 
Required 
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2.  General  Perfonnaiice  or 
Achievement 

('The  attainment  of-n 
stated  proficiency  or  tlie 
surpassing  of  a  mini- 
mum level  of  general 
performance  in  a  spe- 
cified quantity  of  scliool 
work  or  in  specified 
areas  of  studies,  as  in- 
dicated by  general  per- 
formance or  by  achieve- 
ment on  comprehensive 
examfnations  in  these 
areas  of  study/'  165) 

3.  Eqp.ivalency  Ex- 
amination 

("Satisfactory  scores  on 
an  examination,  offered 
and/or  approved  by  a 
state  department  of  edu- 
cation or  other  author- 
ized agency,  intended 
to  provide  an  appraisal 
of  the  pupils  ability  or 
achievement  in  the  sub- 
ject areas  regularly  re- 
quired for  high  school 
graduation/'  165) 

4.  Age 

5.  Duration  of  Time 

E.  Recognition 

1.    For  Completion  of 
Class,  Course,  or 
Activity 

a.  Awarding  Units  of 
Value 

b.  Successful  Comple- 
tion, No  Units  of 
Value 

a   Certificate  of  Com- 


pletion, Attendance, 
or  Participation 

d.  Honor  Award 

e.  Promotion  or 
Advancement 

f.  Monogram  (school 
letter) 

g.  Letter  of  Conv 
mendation 

h.  No  Special  Rec- 
ognition 

2.    For  Graduation  or 
Completion  of  Program 

a.  High  School  Diploma 
(sometimes  differen- 
tiated: academic, 
general,  vocational) 

b.  Certificate  of  High 
School  Equivalency 
(issued  by  a  state 
department  of  edu- 
cation or  some  other 
authorized  agency 
certifying  that  an  in- 
dividual has  met  the 
state  requirements 
for  high  school  grad- 
uation, equivalency 
by  (a)  attaining  sa- 
tisfactory scores  on 
an  approved  exami- 
nation or  (b)  earn- 
ing the  required 
number  of  credits 

in  an  organized  pro- 
gram of  approved 
instruction/'  166) 

c.  Certificate  of 
Completion. 

d.  Certificate  of 
Attendance 

e.  Associate  Degree 
(for  successful  com- 
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plction  of  a  two-year 
junior  college  or 
technical  institute 
program ) 

f.  Promotion  to  Next 
School 

g.  No  Recognition 

V    Other  Termination  Practices 

A.  Types  of  Termination 

1.  Suspension 

2.  Expulsion 

3.  Probation 

4.  Reconimended  Transfer 
('Tlecommendation  by 
memi)ers  of  the  school 
staff  to  parents  of  the 
pupil,  or  to  his  guard- 
ians or  to  the  pupil  him- 
self, that  the  pupil 


transfer  to  anotlier 
school  or  withdraw  in 
some  other  nianner  from 
this  school,  without  any 
subsequent  action  being 
taken  by  the  pupil,  par- 
ent, or  guardian."  169) 

5.    Legal  Exclusion 

(not  enrolling  a  child 
for  le<j[al  reasons  —  re- 
ferred  to  as  an  exempted 
child) 

B.  Reasons  for  Termination 

1.  Underage 

2.  Overage 

3.  Physical  Condition 

4.  Mental  Retardation 

5.  Mental  Illness  or  Be- 
havioral Difficulty 


J.     SUPPOHTING  ! 

I    Resource  Services  for  Pupils 

A,  School  Library  Services 

1.  Selection,  Acquisition, 
and  Preparation  of  Nhi- 
tcrials  for  Pupils 

2.  Instruction  in  Use  of 
Library 

3.  Individual  Guidance  in 
Selection  of  Books  and 
Materials 

4.  Reference  Materials  and 
Services 

5.  Circulation  Services 


EKVicEs  Kon  Pupils 

B.  Audiovisual  Services 

L  Materials,  Equipment, 
and  Services  for  View- 
ing 

2.  Materials,  Equipment, 
and  Services  for  Listen- 
ing 

3.  Circulation  Services 

C.  Provisions  for  Textbooks 
L   Free  Loan  Plan 

2.  Rental  Plan 

3.  Purchase  Plan 
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4.    Combination  of  Plans 

D.  Provisions  for  Supplies 
(workbooks,  notebooks, 
pencils) 

II  Penonnel  Services  for  Pupils 

A.  Guidance  Services 

1.  Educational  Counselin<r 

2.  Career  Counselin<i 

3.  Personal/Social 
Counseling 

4.  Counseling  with  Parents 

5.  Pupil  Appraisal  Services 
("activities,  having  as 
their  purpose  an  evalua- 
tion of  pupil  behavior, 
which  are  used  in  ad- 
ministration, instruc- 
tion, and  guidance  and 
which  assist  in  evaluat- 
ing the  purposes  and 
progress  of  career  de- 
velopnieiU  and  person- 
ality fulfillment  of  in- 
dividual pupils.  Test 
records  and  many  other 
materials  used  for  pupil 
appraisal  usually  are  in- 
cluded in  each  pupil's 
cumulative  record/' 
184) 

6.  Information  Services 
(of  educational,  occupa- 
tional, and  personal- 
social  information) 

7.  Maintenance  ai)^l  Inter- 
pretation of  Cumulative 
Records 

(including  home  and 
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family  background, 
physical  and  medical 
status,  standardized  tesi 
results,  personal  and 
social  development, 
school  performance) 

8.  Placement  Services 
("Activities  organized 
to  help  place  pupils  in- 
appropriate educational 
situations  while  they  are 
in  school,  in  appropriate 
part-time  cmploynKml 
while  they  are  in  school, 
and  in  appropriate  edu- 
cational and  occuj)a- 
tional  situations  after 
they  leave  school.  This 
includes  .  .  .  follow-up 
connnunications  with 
employers  . .  185) 

9.  Follow-up  and  Evalua- 
tion Services 

10.  Financial  Aid  Services 
(scholarships,  fellow- 
ships, grants-in-aid, 
loans,  employment,  co- 
operative housing) 

11.  Referral  for  Additional 
Guidance  Sen'ices 

.  Health  Services 

1.  Compilation,  Mainte- 
nance, and  Use  of  Pupil 
Healtli  Records 

2.  Health  Appraisal 
(vision  screening,  hear- 
ing screening,  periodic 
physical  examinations, 
tuberculosis  testing) 

3.  Nurse  Services* 
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4.    Provision  of  Care  for 


Eincrgciicics 

5.  Insm'icr  Kdiicalion  on 
Iloalth  Services  (for 
leachers  and  other  slad' 
members) 

6.  Ileallh  Counseling  for 
Individual  Pupils 

7.  Comnnuiicalion  lo  Par- 
ents about  Healtb  Prob- 
lems of  Pupils 

8.  Dental  Sevvices 
(dental  screening,  den- 
tal care  including  clean- 
ing, filling  of  cavities) 

9.  Psychiatric  Services 
(including  activities  of 
the  psychologist  and  the 
psychiatric  social  worker) 

10.  Inimuni'/ation  Prograiu 

11.  Prevention  and  Control 
of  Coi^'uiun)ii;ahIe  Dis- 
(  r^s 

12.  Adjusting  Prograr-is  to 
Ilctlt!;  xNeeds-  of  In- 
dividual Pupils 

13.  Promoting  a  Ilealthfid 
School  Environment 

14.  Food  Program  for 


Needy  Children 
R 

or  Treatment 


15.    Referral  for  Diagnosis 
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C.  Psychological  Services 

L   Administering  Psychol- 
ogical Tests 

2.    Interpreting  Psycliol- 
ogical  Tests 


3.  Psychotherapy 

(".•\  process  that  takes 
place  when  there  is  a  re- 
lationship between  a 
staff  member  as  counse- 
lor and  a  pupil  as  couu- 
selee  in  which  the  pupil 
is  helped  to  perceive, 
clarify,  and  resolve  ad- 
justment problems/' 
]88) 

A.    Working  with  Staff 
Meiub  vs 

5.    Referral  for  Further 
Dii^gnosis  oi'  Treatment 

D.  Speech  Pathology  and  Au- 
diology  Services 

1.  Speech  Pathology 
Services 

2.  Audiology  Services 


III  Hocial  Work  Hctxiccs- 

A.  Alleiulance  Services 

H.  Social  Work  Services 

(diagnosing  pupil  problems 
arising  Oiit  of  home, 
school,  or  comnumity; 
casework  ser\Mces  for 
the  child,  parent,  or 
both;  interpreting  the 
problems  of  pupils  for 
other  staff  members; 
promoting  modifica- 
tions of  the  circum- 
stances insofar  as  the  re- 
sources of  the  family, 
school,  and  community 
can  be  effectively 
brought  to  bear) 
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IV  Ancillanj  Services 

A.  Food  Services 

1.  Pogular  Meals  and 
Snacks 

2.  Incidental  Meals  and 
Snacks- 


K.  SuppoivnxG 
I    Resource  Services  for  Staff 

A.  School  Library  Sen'ices 

1.  Selection,  Acquisition, 
and  Preparation  of  New 
Materials  for  Instruc- 
tional Staff 

2.  Consultant  Service  to 
Instructional  Staff 

3.  Guidance  in  Selection 
of  Books  and  Materials 

4.  Reference  Materials 
and  Services 

5.  Circulation  Materials 
and  Services 

6.  Other  Library  Services 

B.  Audiovisual  Services 

1.  Consultant  Service  to 
Instnictional  Staff 

2.  Materials,  Equipment, 
and  Services  for 
Viewing 

3.  Materials,  Equipment, 
and  Services  for 
Listening 

4.  Circulation  Services 
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B.  Transportation  Services 

1.  Between  Home  and 
School 

2.  School-Related  Field 
T.nps 

CRvicEs  Fon  Staff 

5.  Selection,  Acquisition, 
and  Preparation  of  New 
Materials 

6.  Preparation  of  School- 
Produced  Materials 

C.  Curriculum  Laboratory 
(includes  representative 
textbooks,  cturiculum 
guides,  sample  teaching 
units,  i<:^t.S.  txv^^^*^^'>r»fC(l 
aiidio-vi  ^ 

II  Personnels  ^aff 

A.  Instructional  Supervision 
Services 

1.  Assistance  in  Planning 

2.  Assistance  in  Under- 
standing Pupils 

3.  Assistance  in  Tech- 
niques of  Instruction 

4.  Assistance  in  Evaluation 

5.  Assistance  in  Research 
Activity 

6.  Direction  of  Inservice 
Education 
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B,  Provisions  for  Inservic? 
Education 

1.  Workshop 

2.  Institute 

3.  Conference 

4.  Seminar 

5.  Payment  of  Expenses  tc 
Professional  Meetings 

6.  Demonstration 

7.  Lecture 

8.  Committee  Project 

9.  Group  Study  Activity 

10.  Staff  Meetings 

11.  School  Visits 

12.  Helping  Teacher 
Services 

(one  or  more  staff  u»eni- 
bers  assisting  one  or 
more  teachers  improve 
their  teaching) 

13.  Inservice  via  Television 

14.  Inservice  via  Amplified 
Telephone 

■J*?.  College  Course 

16.  Payment  for  Tuition 

17.  Sabbatical  ^^eave 

18.  Leave  Without  Pay 

C.  Other  Services  for  k « true- 
tional  Staff 


1.  Ho'^lth  Services 

2.  Teacher  Aides 

3.  Secretarial  Assistance 

D.  Research  and  Statistical 
Services 

1.  Action  F^^^earch 
(''usually  conu^rned 
with  instructional  prob- 
lems for  which  imniedi- 
atelv  applicable  findings 
are  sought  "  195) 

2.  Operation- J  Research 
( "usually  concemed 
with  identifying  and 
planning  for  adminis- 
trative problems  such  as 
projected  populations, 
the  number  of  pupils  to 
be  served  .  . .  sometimes 
leferred  ic  as  applied 
research."  195) 

3.  Basic  Research 
("usually  based  on  a 
theoretical  rationale,  in 
which  immediate  ap- 
plicability of  findings  i.s 
not  of  major  concern/' 
195) 

4.  Statistical  Services 

5.  Data  Processing  Ser\'ices 

6.  Coordination  of  Infor- 
mation about  IndivicVisnl 
St'hools  of  the  System 


L.   So'tiooL  StinvicES  for  the  Community 


I  Information  Services 

II  Commttnity  Services 


("outside  the  usual  elemen- 
tary, secondary,  college,  and 
adult  education  programs 


iBO 

which  the  . . .  school  system 
provides  on  a  continuing 
basis..."  196) 

A.  Tutoring  and  Homework 
Help  Program 

B.  After-School  Activities  for 
Pupils 

C.  Community  Recreation  Pro- 
gram 

D.  Library  Services  to  Public 

E.  Civic  Activities 
(exhibitions,  concerts,  sem- 
inars, lectures) 
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F.  Coordination  with  Com- 
mimity  Age  cies 

1.  Eniploynicnt  Agencies 

2.  Health  and  Welfare 
Agencies 

3.  Courts  of  Law 

4.  Recreation  Agencies 

G.  Services  for  Nonpublic 
School  Pupils 

H.  Facilities  Designed  for  . 
Community  as  well  as 
School  Use 

I.  Facilities  Available  for 
Community  Use 


M.    Evaluation  and  Cu 

I     Background  of  the  Insfruc- 
tional  Program 

A.  Philosophy  of  the  School 
System 

L    Concept  of  respon- 
sibility to  Community 

2.  Concept  of  respon- 
sibility to  other  educa- 
tional agencies 

3.  Concept  of  differing 
need.>,  interests,  and 
abilities  of  yoath 

4.  Concept  of  learning 
process 

5.  Concept  of  roles  and 
relationships  of  pupils, 
teachers,  and  ad- 
ministrators 


imiCUIXJM  iNirUOVEMENT 

B.  Aims  of  the  School  System 
(what  the  school  is  attempt- 
ing to  do  to  meet  the  needs 
and  interests  of  its  patrons 
in  accordance  with  its  stated 
philosophy) 

C.  Policies  of  the  School 
Svstem 

(a  statement  of  assessments 
and  value  judgments  to 
serve  as  an  operational 
guide) 

D.  Goals  and  Objectives  of  the 
School 

(general  and  long-range, 
specific  and  short-range  — 
to  meet  the  needs  of  its 
pupils  and  patrons  in  ac- 
cordance with  stated  philos- 
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ophy,  aims,  and  policies  of 
the  school  system) 

E.  Characteristics  of  the  Com- 
munity 

1.  Populations  of  th^* 
Community 

a.  Type:  urban,  rural; 
residential,  business, 
industrial. 

b.  Composition:  age, 
sex;  race,  elimic 
origin,  languages 
spoken  in  home;  pro- 
portion of  families 
receiving  welfare  as- 
sistance; proportion 
of  employed  resi- 
dents commuting, 
proportion  of  em- 
ployed women, 

2.  Occupational  Structure 
of  the  Community 
professional;  farm 
owners  or  tenants  of 
large-scale  operations; 
proprietors,  managers, 
officials;  clerks;  skilled 
workers  and  foremen; 
semiskilled  workers^ 
farm  laborers  and  other 
laborers,  servant  oc- 
cupations) 

3.  Educational  Level  of 
the  Comniunity 

4.  Problems  of  the 
Community 

( poverty,  excessive 
juvenile  delinquency, 
intergroup  tensions, 
health,  insufFicent  em- 
.plsXffi^il^  qpf  ortunities) 


5.    Needs  of  the  Community 
(additional  employment 
opportunties,  additional 
recreational  opportuni- 
ties, additional  cultural 
or  educational  oppor- 
tunities) 

F,  School-Community  Rela- 
tionships 

1.  Community  Opinion 
(of  pupils,  parents,  busi- 
ness, industry,  labor; 
about  problems,  needs, 
activities  of  the  commu- 
nity and  its  school (s); 
manner  in  which  such 
opinions  are  deter- 
mined) 

2.  School-Community 
Planning 

3.  School-Home  Planning 

G.  Characteristics  and  Needs 
of  Pupils 

1.  Intellectual  Ability 

(as  obtained  from  stand- 
ardized instruments) 

2.  Exceptionality 

(see  ''Entrance  Require- 
ments and  Pupils 
Served") 

3.  School  Placement 

( types  of  schools;  age- 
grade  distribution ) 

4.  Educational  and  Career 
Intentions 

5.  School  Performance 
(distribution  of  pupils 
according  to  courses 
studied,  cocurricular 
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activities,  grade  progres- 
sion, scholarship  awards, 
diplomas,  certificates,  or 
degrees  awarded ) 

6.  Nonschool  Performance 
(significant  activities 
during  scliool  tenns  or 
vacations) 

7.  Postscliool  Performance 
(of  graduates  and  drop- 
outs ) 

8.  Mobility/Stability 
(frequency  of  transfer 
into,  out  of,  and  within 
the  school  system;  rate 
and  type  of  with- 
drawals; distribution  of 
high  school  seniors  ac- 
cording to  number  of 
years  in  their  school 
system  and  school ) 

9.  Pupil  Needs 

a.  Personal  needs: 
peer  acceptance, 
feeling  of  success 

b.  Remediation  needs 

c.  Guidance  needs 

d.  Specialization  needs 

e.  Language  needs 

10.  Pupil  Morale 
("The  characteristic 
collective  feelings  and 
attitudes  of  the  pupils 
which  are  of  and  con- 
ducive to,  willing  and 
dependable  perform- 
ance and  steady  self- 
control"  127) 

11.  Pupil-StafF  Relationships 
.(friendly,  supportive, 
antagonistic) 


Provisions  for  Improving 
the  Curriculum 

1.  IdoiUification  of  General 
Aims  and  Specific 
Objectives 

2.  Selection  of  Appropriate 
Content  and  Learning 
Experiences 

3.  Identification  of  Ap- 
propriate Methods  of 
Instruction,  Means  of 
Evaluation,  and  Instruc- 
tional Resources 

4.  Preparation  of  Course 
Guides  and/or  other  Re- 
source Materials 

5.  Faculty  Participation  in 
Planning 

6.  Encouragement  of  In- 
novation: in  content, 
learning  experiences, 
instructional  methods, 
and  resources 

7.  Evaluation:  provisions 
for  continuous,  method- 
ical study,  evaluation, 
and  improvement 

Provisions  for  Improving 
Teaching 

(See  "Supporting  Services 
for  Staff") 

Organization  for  Curriculum 
Improvement 

Administrative  Activity 
(policy  formulation,  test  se- 
lection, and  interpretation) 
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B.  Advisory  Committee 

(from  inside  or  outside  the 
educational  profession,  to 
advise  regarding  selected 
aspects  of  the  program, 
with  no  decision-making 
powers. ) 

C  Steering  Committee 

(generally  representative  of 
the  various  interests  in- 
volved and  responsible  for 
the  overall  determination, 
and  sometimes  for  the  im- 
plementation of  policies) 

D.  Production  Conmiittce 

E.  Workshop 

F.  Team  or  Individual  Projects 

III  Personnel  Involved  in  Ciir- 
riculuin  Improvement 

A.  Board  of  Education 

B.  Administrative  Staff 

C.  Central  Instructional  Staff 

D.  School  Instructional  Staff 
(principals,  teachers,  de- 
partment heads,  librarians, 
audiovisual  personnel, 
guidance  personnel) 

E.  State  Education  Agency 

F.  Regional  Accrediting  As- 
sociation 

G.  Teachers'  Organizations 

H.  Consultants 
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I.  Parents 

|.    Representatives  of  Com- 
znunity 

(business,  labor,  religion, 
education,  social-service 
agencies,  youtlrorganiza- 
tions,  other  civ)0.organiza- 
tions ) 

K.  Pupils 

IV  Ev(duation  Proeediires 

A.  Frequency  of  Evaluation 

B.  Methods  of  Evaluation 

1.  Observation:  informal 
and/or  formal 

2.  Interview 

3.  Standardized  Test 

4.  Teacher-made  Objec- 
tive Tests 

5.  Survey  Instruments 
(questionnaire,  rating 
scale,  community  opin- 
ion polls;  follow-up 
studies  of  transfers, 
graduates  and  dropouts) 

6.  Locally  Developed 
Criteria 

(standards  or  norms 
developed  cooperatively 
by  local  personnel  as 
bases  for  quantitative 
and  qualitative  judg- 
ments) 

7.  Approval  and/or  Ac- 
creditation Criteria 

8.  Case-Study  Approach 

9.  Research-Type  Study 
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C.  Use  of  Diamiostic  lMiidiii<i.s 

L    Coniparisons  of  Ciineiit 
Status  or  PcM-foiniance 

a.  With  Objectives 

b.  \Vith  Staiidai  ds  or 
Criteria 

0.    Witb  Previous 
Status  or  Per- 
forniaucc 

cl   With  Current  Status 
or  Performance  of 
Comparable  Group 

2.    Interpretation  of  Objee- 
tives 

a.  Extent  of  Inter- 
pretation 

b.  Identification  of 
Needs 

V.  Factors  Evaluated  in 
Instructional  Program 

A.   Instructional  Content 

1.  Scope.of  Instructional 
Content 

a.  Subject- Matter 
Areas  and  Courses 

b.  Content  Not  Sub- 
jeet-Matter  Oriented 
(infomiation  about 
behavioral  growth, 
mental  health) 

c.  Coeurricular 
Activities 

2.  Relationships  of  All 
Instructional  Elements 
(correlation,  integra- 
tion, differentiation, 
sequence  and  balance 
of  curricular  and  co- 
eurricular activities, 
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school  and  comnumitv 
seivices ) 

13.   Instructional  Resources 

J.    Administrative,  Instruc- 
tional, Supporting  Staff 
a.  Preparation 
1).  Experience 

(in  that  school  sys- 
tem, outside  of  tiiat 
system,  outside  of 
education) 
e.    Certification  Status 

d.  Nature  of  As- 
signments 

e.  Numerical  Ade- 
quacy of  Staffing 
(including  respon- 
sibility for  parent 
and/or  pupil  coun- 
seling, reports,  pre- 
paration of 
materials) 

f.  Performance  in 
Assignments 

g.  Staff  Morale 

2.    Services  Supporting 
Instruction 
(appropriateness,  ac- 
cessibility, adequacy, 
frequency  of  use,  ef- 
fectiveness of  manage- 
ment) 

a.  Resources  Services 
for  Pupils 

(See  "Supporting 
Services  for  Pupils") 

b.  Personnel  Services 
for  Pupils 

(See  "Supporting 
Services  for  Pupils") 

c.  Ancillary  Services 
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(^*Qe  ^'Supporting 
Services  for  Pupils'') 

(1.  Services  for  Instruc- 
tional Staff 
(Sec  '  Supporting 
Services  for  staff" ) 

e.  Community  Services 

f.  Research  Services 

II.    Information  Services 

3.  Facilities 

(See  Handbook  III  O.E. 
State  Educational 
Records  and  Reports 
Series ) 

4.  Equipment  and  Supplies 
(appropriateness,  ac- 
cessibility, adequacy, 
frequency  of  use,  effec- 
tiveness of  manage- 
ment ) 

a.  Movable  Equip- 
ment and  Supplies 
(See  ''Medium  of 
Instruction  . . 

b.  Provisions  for  Text- 
books 

(free  loan,  rental, 
purchase ) 

5.  Finances 

a.  Instructional  Budget 

b.  Salaries  and  Salary 
Schedule 

6.  Community  Resources 
( facilities,  agencies, 
business,  personnel) 

C.  Instructional  Processes 

1.    Medium  of  Instruction 

(See  "Medium  of 
 Instruction. . .  ![) 
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2.  Methods  of  Instruction 
(See  "Methods  of 
instruction  .  .  /') 

3.  Grouping  Practices 
( age,  sex,  ability, 
achievement,  program 
of  studies) 

D.  Span  of  Time,  Grades,  or 
Levels 

VI  Cuniculum  Improvement 
Activities 

A.  Scope  of  Activities 

1.  Planning  for  Curriculum 
Improvement 

2.  Inservice  Education  and 
Supervision 

(See  "Supporting  Serv- 
ices for  Staff") 

3.  Development  of 
Materials 

a.  Statement  of 
Philosophy 

b.  Statement  of  Policy 
e.    Statement  of  Needs 

d.  Statement  of  Aims 
and  Objectives 
(types  of  experi- 
ences to  be  provid- 
ed, subject  matter  to 
be  covered,  desired 
behavioral  outcomes 
such  as  skills,  knowl- 
edge, understand- 
ings, appreciations, 
attitudes,  habits ) 

e.  Outline  of  Subject 
Matter 


ee 
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f.  Outline  of  Learning 
Experiences 

g.  Outline  of  Teaching 
Procedures 

h    List  of  Resources  foi* 


Instructors 
i.    List  of  Resources  for 

Pupils 
j.  Evaluation 

Piocedures 
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FORMS  FOR  SUBMITTING  PLANNING  PROPOSALS 
IN  THE  COLORADO  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

A.  Title  Page 

B.  Format  for  Submitting  Plam 

C.  Format  for  Revietoing  Plam  by 

1.  The  Office  Planning  Councils 

2.  The  Departmental  Planning  Council 

3.  The  Administrative  Council 

Introduction: 

As  explained  in  Cliapter  IV,  tlie  Colorado  Depaitment  of  Ed- 
ucation is  composed  of  four  offices  -  Instructional  Services,  Ad- 
ministrative Services,  Planning  Services  and  the  State  Library 
each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  several  divisions.  Office  Planning 
Councils  were  established  for  vertical  or  intra-office  coordination, 
and  the  Departmental  Planning  Council  was  established  for  hor- 
izontal or  iuter-offico  coordination.  All  plans  are  reviewed  first 
by  the  Planning  Council  of  the  office  in  which  they  originate  and 
then  by  the  Departmental  Planning  Council.  Plans  accepted  by 
the  Departmental  Planning  Council  are  then  submitted  to  the 
Administrative  Council  for  final  appioval  by  the  Commissioner. 

To  facilitate  some  uniformity  in  submitting  and  reviewing  pro- 
posals, planners  and  reviewers  are  asked  to  use  the  forms  included 
in  this  Appendix*.  The  procedures  are  meant  to  be  descriptive 
rather  than  prescriptive. 

Title  Page:  Provisions  are  made  for  submitting  a  "Preliminar)' 
Draft''  rather  than  a  "Final  Draft"  so  that  the  feasibility  of  further 
developing  a  given  idea  may  be  reviewed  before  an  undue  amount 
of  time  and  effort  is  expended.  Whether  or  not  to  submit  a  "Pre- 
liminary Draft"  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  planner. 

Format  for  Submitting  Plans:  The  detailed  considerations  of 
the  "Quality-Quantitj  Checkpoints"  of  Appendix  A  are  basic  to 
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the  developnicnt  of  a  plan.  The  planner  is  expected  to  apply  the 
Quality-Quantity  Clieckpoiiits"  and  to  account  for  the  interrela- 
tionship of  1)  the  instructional  program,  2)  supporting  services 
for  pupils,  3)  supporting  services  for  staff,  4)  nialcrials-equipnient- 
tacihties.  and  5)  finances. 

Format  for  flccicwi/jg  /^«,'iv:  Review  forms  are  provided  for 
use  by  the  members  of  the  Ollic  Departmental,  and  Administra- 
tive Councils.  Aftet  -  '  meeting  of  a  planning  council,  a  com- 
posite review  sheet  ■  appended  to  the  plan  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  both  the  planner  and  .subsequent  reviewers  with  a 
wiittcn  account  of  the  recommendations  and  the  plan's  status.  At 
each  step,  the  planner  has  the  option  of  accepting  the  recom- 
iiiendations  and  amending  his  plan  accordingly,  or  of  rejecting  a 
recoinniendation  and  .submitting  in  writing  his  rea.son  for  doin«r 
.so.  Note  that  a  plan  cannot  he  rejected  until  after  it  lias  been  re^ 
viewed  at  the  Departmental  or  inter-office  level.  This  provision 
is  made  to  iimire  Department- wide  dialogue  for  generating  new 
insights  and  new  ideas. 


A.   TITLE  PAGE 


Title  of  Plan: 


Brief  Statement  of  Plan: 


Submitted  To:  

Submitted  By:  

Type:  Preliminary  Draft  ^  Final  Draft 

Date  Submitted:  


Colorado 

K   FORMAT  FOR  SURMrmNG  PLANS 

Preliminanj  Draft  ( Optional )  Final  Draft 

Section  I  -  Idenlifv  and  .support  Section  J:  IdenlilV  and  support 
\kr(is  lor  improvement.  :V('^y/.v  for  iniprovenienl. 

Section  2:  Describe  anticipated  Section  2:  Describe  anticipated 
Changes-  and  expected   Oi//-  C /i^/zige.s  and  expected  0///67>;;/6'.s- 

^  in  terms  of 

a )  the  program 

b)  supporting  .services  for  stu- 
dents 

c )  supporting  services  for  staff 

d)  materials,  equipment,  and 
facilities 

e)  finances 

Section  3:  Describe  Procedurtf; 
to  bring  about  desired  improver 
ments— in  terms  of  Departmental 
personnel,  time,  and  funds. 

Section  4:  Describe  Evaluation 
procedures. 

Section  5:  Budget. 

C.   FORMAT  FOR  REVIEWING  PLANS 
1.   REVIEW  FORM  FOR  OFFICE  PLANNING  COUNCILS 

Criteria  for  Revicto: 

a.  Are  anticipated  clianges  and  expected  outcomes  closely  re- 
lated to  stated  needs?  ^  "  ' 

b.  Have  Departnienal  resources  (personnel,  time,  and  funds) 
been  adequately  specified? 

c.  Have  adequate  provisions  been  made  for  evaluation  before, 
during,  and  after  tbe  project? 

d.  To  what  extent  have  related  personnel  been  involved  and  cur- 
rent activities  or  plans  of  a  similar  nature  been  coordinated? 

Action  Taken: 

Reconunended  as  Proposed  Recommended  with  Modifica- 
tions  Not  Recommended  
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Recommended  Modifications:  

Other  Comments:  

2.   REVIEW  FORM  FOR  DEPARTMENTAL 
PLANNING  COUNCIL 

Criteria  for  Revieiv: 

a.  Are  anticipated  changes  and  expected  outcomes  closely  related 
to  stated  needs? 

b.  Have  Departmental  resources  (personnel,  time,  and  funds) 
been  adequately  specified? 

c.  Have  adequate  provisions  been  made  for  evaluation  before^ 
during,  and  after  the  project? 

d.  To  what  extent  have  related  personnel  been  involved  and  cur- 
rent activities  or  plans  of  a  similar  nature  been  coordinated? 

e.  Have  recommended,  modifications  been  made,  or  has  an  ade- 
quate explanation  been  given  for  not  making  them? 

Action  Taken: 

Recomir  v^ndea  is  Proposed  Recommended  with  Modifica- 
tions  Rejected  

Recommended'  Modifications)   

Other  Comments:  ^  

3.   REVIEW  FORM  FOR  ADMINISTRATIVE  COUNCIL 
Criteria  for  R^eview: 

a.  Are  anticipated  changes  and  exj^ected  outcomes  closely  re- 
lated to  stated  needs? 

b.  Have  Departmental  resources  (personnel,  time,  and  funds) 
been  adequately  specified? 

c.  Have  adequate  provisions  been  made  for  evaluation  before, 
during,  and  after  the  project? 

d.  To  what  extent  have  related  personnel  been  involved  and  cur- 
rent activities  or  plans  of  a  similar  nature  been  coordinated? 

e.  Have  recommended  modifications  been  made,  or  has  an  ade- 
quate explanation  been  given  for  not  making  them? 

Action  Taken: 

Accepted  as  Proposed  Accepted  with  Modifications  

Rejected 

Recommended  Modifications:  - 
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CH/vPTER  1 

Tow^rJ  Compreliensive  Educational 
Planning  in  Texas 
INTRODUCTION 

The  efforts  of  the  Texas  Education  Agency  to  develop  com- 
prehensive  educational  planning  have  been  grc.itly  assisted  by  the 
Seven-State  Project  for  Coinprehensive  Planning  in  State  Educa- 
tion Agencies,  funded  under  Title  V  of  the  Elementary  irn:\  soc- 
ondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

Texas'  specific  involvement  in  the  Seven-State  Project,  strictly 
speaking,  was  a  project  to  dcn'elop  and  coordinate  a  system  o\ 
twenty  (20)  vc«»pnal  Education  Service  Centers  as  a  part  of  the 
total  effort  toward  comprehensive  educational  plannii,  u«  ti.c 
State.  However,  other  related  i)lanning  operations  were  substan- 
tially affected  by  Texas'  participation  in  the  Seven-State  Pr  )ject. 
These  other  related  planning  activities  also  had  i>ignificant  impact 
on  the  development  of  the  Education  Service  Centers.  Some  of 
these  planning  activities  had  begun  before  Texas  entered  the 
Seven-State  Project;  others  have  developed  subsequent  to,  and 
partly  because  of,  participation  in  the  Seven-State  Project. 

Therefore,  the  specific  project  to  develop  and  coord^^ate  the 
Education  Service  Centers,  plu'>  several  other  related  eiiorts  to- 
ward comprehensive  planning,  are  treated  in  this  document  as 
Texas'  total  involvement  in  the  Seven-State  Project. 

Most  of  the  sKaff  of  the  Texas  Educi^i.on  Agency  is  involved 
in  the  planning  piocesses  described  here.  However,  th6  Office  of 
Planning  and  the  Oifice  of  Education  Service  Centers  are  the  two 
central  components  within  the  Agency  with  specific  re.sponriibility 
for  co6rdix>ation  of  all  efforts  at  comprehensive  planning. 

Although  there  is  no  specific  1  time  toward  which  one  can 
point  and  say,  "Comprehensive  planning. :n  Texas  began  with  tbis 
event,"  our  conscious  efforts  to  move  toward  more  comprehensive 
planning  received  a  powerful  boost  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Office  of  Planning.  Becaur%i  comprehensive  planning  cannot  be 
developed  in  isolation,  it  seems  appropriate  to  present  a  s  uef  sum- 
mary of  pertinent  background  information  about  Texas.  Tbe  pur- 
pose of  the  following  information  is  to  reveal  some  of.  the  factors 
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which  have  had  an  important  influence  on  educational  phuming 
in  Texas. 


BACKGROUND  INFOR.  ^ATION  ON  TEXAS 

Texas  is  a  growing  State.  This  growth  is  evident,  of  course, 
in  its  school  population.  The  2.3  niilh'on  pupils  in  average  dailv 
attendance  in  1966-67  represented  approximately  50  percent  gain 
in  a  decaac. 

Now  a  multi-ethnic  State  of  11  million  people,  Texas  has 
two  large  n.inority  groups  which  are  unequally  distrilnited 
throughout  the  State.  The  1960  census  indicated  that  Mexican- 
Americans,  who  make  up  15.1  percent  of  the  total  population,  are 
largely  concentrated  along  the  lorder  in  South  and  West  Texas. 
Negro-Americans,  who  comprise  13  percent,  a»e  largelv  concen- 
trated in  East  and  Central  Texas. 

Texas  is  a  multi-lingual  State,  with  hoth  the  attendant  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages.  Although  Gennan,  Czech,  French, 
or  Polish  may  be  heard  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  Spanish  is 
the  predrminant  second  language.  Many  Mexican-American  chil- 
dren enter  school  with  little  or  no  facility  in  speaking  English. 

Mobile  Popul/Vtiox 

Texas  has  a  mobile  population.  It  has  the  largest  number  of 
homebased  migrant  workers  of  any  State.  But  farm  workers  ac- 
count for  only  part  of  the  mobility.  Rapid  industrialization  has 
drawn  thousands  from  the  farms  to  the  cities. 

Within  the  last  half  century  Texas  has  shifted  from  a  mral 
to  an  urban  population  and  from  an-agrarian  to  an  industrial  econ- 
omy. With  industrialization,  job  opportunitie:  in  Texas  are  chang- 
ing. The  State's  total  work  force  is  expanding,  but  not  all  industries 
are  growing  at  similar  rates.  It  has  been  estimated  that  during 
the  decade  1960-70  the  demand  for  the  technical  workers  will  in- 
crease by  40  percent  and  for  skilled  and  ser\'ice  workers  by  20 
percent,  while  the  demand  for  unskilled  workers  will  remain  static. 
With  a  steady  trend  toward  mechanization  of  agriculture,  the  ' 
demand  for  farmers  and  farm  %/orkers  will  decrease  by  15  percent. 
For  Texans  with  little  or  no  education,  this  trend  paints  a  dark 
picture. 

For  all  of  her  citizens,  regardless  of  race,  economic  status, 
place  of  residence,  or  handicap,  Texas  is  committed  to  full  educa- 
tional opportunf^Jes.  Every  person  in  Te.xas  must  be  able  to  acquire 
basic  educational  skills  —  to  develop  occupational  or  vocational 
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skills  that  will  ensure  productive  living;  to  develop  civic  and  social 
skills,  understandings,  and  attitudes  that  will  lead  to  full  participa- 
tion in  both  the  responsihihties  and  the  privileges  of  American 
citizenship;  and  to  improve  in  physical  and  mental  health  and  in- 
dividual de\elopment.  But  in  spite  of  this  connnitnient  to  full 
educational  opportunity  there  are  difficulties  which  must  he  o\'er- 
come  before  this  promise  can  become  reality. 

Variation:  in'  District  Size  &  CAPABiLm- 

Texas'  more  than  1200  school  districts  reflect  the  diversity  of 
her  population  and  her  geography.  Four  counties  —  Dallas^ 
Harris,  Tarrant,  and  Bexar  —  each  have  more  than  150,000 
student  s  scholastics;  40  percent  of  Texas'  pupils  are  in  these  four 
counties.  Sixty-five  counties  each  have  fewer  than  1,500  student  s 
scholastics. 

One  himdred  and  two  Texas  districts  receive  aid  under  the 
sparse  unit  formula  which  provides  additional  State  assistance  for 
any  school  .district  of  100  square-miles  or  more  having  fewer 
than  one  pupil  per  square  mile.  Although  there  are  State  aid 
fomnilas  to  help  such  districts  as  these,  there  are  no  special  alloca- 
tions for  big  city  systems  which  are  educating  die  bulk  of  Texas' 
students. 

However,  inequities  in  finance  are  but  a  part  of  the  reason 
some  schools  are  unable  to  provide  the  quality  of  education 
desired. 

Although  Texas'  122,000  teachers  rank  among  the  very  highest 
in  the  nation  in  the  number  who  hold  degrees,  the  supply  of 
qualified  teachers  ^'aries  considerably  from  one  section  of  the 
State  to  another.  A  recent  survey  indicated  that  over  50  percent  of 
the  12,295  emergency  teaching  pennits  issued  in  Texas  were  is- 
sued in  five  Education  Service  Center  regions.  Tlie  following 
counties  in  these  regions  account  for  the  greatest  concentrations  of 
emergency  permits:  Bexar  County  (San  Antonio  is  the  largest 
district),  Dallas  County;  El  Paso  County,  Harris  County  (Houston 
is  its  largest  school  district),  and  Hidalgo  County  (a  border  county 
widi  50  percent  Mexican-Americans). 

In  addition,  the  supply  of  qualifiec'  teachers  available  for 
specialized  programs  is  limited.  For  example,  a  majority  of  die 
373  teacher  units  in  special  educition  whicli  had  to  he  cancelled 
in  September  1967  were  cancellec^  because  teachers  could  not  be 
found.  The  most  recent  evaluation  report  of  programs  supported 
under  Title  I,  ESEA,  reveals  tl;at  local  school  officials  could  not 
locate  all  of  die  persoiiiiel  needed  and  that  some  of  those  hired 
lacked  adequate  training.  Two  areas  of  need  were  especially  sig- 
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nificant  -  teaching  English  as  a  second  language  and  teaching  of 
reading.  In  parr,  the  difficulty  in  filling/positions  in  these  areas 
may  be  due  to  the  shortage  of  formal  undergraduate  programs  in 
Texas  for  training  teachers  of  Mexican-Anierican^children  and  the 
small  number  of  training  programs  preparing, .reading  teachers. 

Instructional  programs  in  some  Texas  schools  may  be  limited 
in  number  or  quality.  For  example,  occupational  training  programs 
designed  for  the  pupil  with  academic,  social,  economic,  or  other 
handicaps  are  available  in  only  5  percent  of  the  school  districts. 
Adult  Basic  Education  programs  have  barely  begun  to  solve  Texas' 
illiteracy  problems.  To  date  these  programs  have  reached  fewer 
than  three  percent  of  those  eligible  to  enroll.  There  are  no  State- 
supported  public  school  kindergartens  in  Texas,  although  there  are 
some  very  fine  State-supported'  programs  for  preschool  children 
with  special  needs. 

These  data  and  conclusions  about  the  state  of  the  art  of 
public  education  in  Texas,  to  cite  but  a  few  of  the  conditions  con- 
stantly demanding  planning  and  management  attention,  require  a 
studied  and  thoughtful  approach  to  comprehensive  planning  in 
order  to  achieve  optimal  results  from  application,  pf  all  available 
resources. 


Educatiokal  PnioRmES 

The  preceding  information  has  led  to  the  identification  of  the 
following  nine  priority  areas  of  concern  for  education  in  Texas: 

•  Programs  for  educationally  disadvantaged  people 

•  Educational  programs  for  handicapped  children,  youth, 
and  adults 

•  Language  skills  development,  particularly  among  the  chil- 
dren who  speak  with  inadequate  command  of  standard 
English  — 

•  VocatTohal  education  programs  as  they  relate  to  business 
and  industrial  requirements  regionally  and  statewide 

•  Early  childhood  education  programs 

•  Adult  basic  education  programs,  particularly  as  they  relate 
to  occupational  skills  development 

>    Programs  for  the  individualization  of  instruction 

Comprehensive  pupil  appraisal 

•  School  manpower  development,  both  preservicc  and  in- 
service 
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Immediate  targets  of  highest  priority  planning  in  eacli  of 
these  nine  priority  areas  will  be  the  L  ue  urban  centers  of  the 
State.  These  nine  areas  of  conceni  will  be  reviewed  continuously 
in  each  of  the  twenty  regions  of  the  State  for  the  pui-pose  of  re- 
assessment and  modification. 


CLIMATE  boR  COMPREHENSIVE 
EDUCATIONAL  PLANNING 

There  exists  today  a  climate  in  education  that  is  conducive  to 
comprehensive  planning.  The  nature  of  the  climate  is  increasingly 
demanding  that  educational  programs  be  coordinated  and  com- 
prehensively olanned  to  obtain  maximum  results  for  the  resources 
expended.  It  appears  that  education  is  becoming  big  business, 
funded  like  big  business,  and  required  to  operate  on  the  basis  of 
planning  and  management  procedures  which  large  ^  usiness  enter- 
prises have  found  necessary. 

Several  developments  in  Texas  and  in  the  nation  have  con- 
tributed to  this  climate  for  comprehensive  educational  planning: 

•  In  1967,  the  Sixtieth  Texas  Legislutare  authorized  the 
establishment  of  twenty  regional  Education  Service  Cen- 
ters in  the  State.  The  major  functions  of  these  Centers 
are  to  conduct  regional  planning  within  a  broad  state 
framework,  to  assist  local  school  districts  in  planning  and 
strengthening  their  educational  programs,  and  to  provide 
services  which  local  districts  cannot  effectively  and  effici- 
ently provide  for  themselves.  (See  Chapter  3  for  the 
details  of  tlie  development  of  the  Centers.) 

•  Earlier  the  Fifty-ninth  Legislature  had  enacted  legislation 
which  also  had  implications  for  comprehensive  educational 
planning  in  Texas.  First,  the  Legislature  had  established 
the  Governor  s  Committee  on  Public  School  Education  to 
make  a  pervasive  study  of  Texas  schools  and  to  submit 
findings  and  recommendations  to  the  Legislature  in  1969. 
Secondly,  the  Legislature  had  established  the  Planning 
Council  for  Texas  —  PACT  —  as  a  division  of  the  Gov- 
ernors Office,  designed  to  involve  all  State  agencies  in 
comprehensive  planning. 

•  The  United  States  Office  of  Education,  based  upon  Sec- 
tion 803  of  Title  VIII,  ESEA,  has  taken  action  to  bring 
about  coordination  of  programs  which  it  administers  and 
has  encouraged  state  departments  of  education  to  design 
procedures  for  coordination  and  integration  of  Federal 
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rograms  which  are  now  administered  separately.  On  the 
asis  of  this  encouragement,  and  with  assistance  from 
consultants  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Education,  the 
Texas  Education  Agency  has  developed  a  design  for  com- 
prehensive packaging  .and  planning  of  Federally-assisted 
educational  programs. 

•  Title  V  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965  provided  funds  to  strengthen  State  departments 
of  education.  This  assistance  enabled  the  Texas  Education 
Agency  to  establish  the  Office  of  Planning.  The  work  of 
the  Office  of  Planning  in  providing  leadership  for  change 
is  discussed  in  this  report. 


DEFINITION:  COMPREHENSIVE 
EDUCATIONAL  PLANNING 

When  the  Office  of  Planning  was  established  within  the 
Texas  Education  Agency  in  April  of  1966,  the  achievement  of 
comprehensive  educational  planning  was  one  of  its  stated  goals. 
However,  it  soon  became  evident  that  comprehensive  planning 
is  an  abstract  term  which  would  include  the  consideration  of  all 
relevant  factors  projected  over  an  infinite  .period  of  time;  it  is  the 
end  of  a  continuum  which  can  never  be  reached. 

Although  totally  comprehensive  planning  is  never  achieved, 
what  is  achievable  is  to  move  from  less  comprehensive  planning 
toward  more  comprehensive  planning. 

"Comprehensive  Educational  Planning,"  as  the  term  is  now 
used  by  the  Texas  Education  Agency,  is  considered  to  have  three 
dimensions: 

•  length  —  long-range  planning 

•  width  —  inclusiveness  of  relevant  factors  and  interested 
people 

•  ^^depth  —  intensity  and  sophistication  of  planning 

We  believe  that  the  extent  to  which  planning  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  comprehensive  along  these  diinensions  can  be 
judged  by; 

•  scope  of  expected  outcomes 

•  the  number  of  operations  in  the  planning  process 

•  the  number  of  people  involved  in  planning 
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•  the  development  of  an  array  of  alternative  strategies,  or 
approaches,  and  the  extent  to  which  these  alternatives  are 
truly  viable  approaches 

•  the  combinations  of  resources  to  implement  strategies 

•  the  level  of  sophistication  with  which  techniques  for  deal- 
ing with  data  processing,  evaluation,  simulation,  and  de- 
cision making  are  employed 

•  the  provision  Jor  evaluation  and  renewal  as  essential  parts 
of  a  continuous  cycle.  ( See  Chart  #1. ) 

•  the  degree  of  flexibility  in  the  planning;  the  provision  for 
changing  existing  plans  or  replacing  them  with  new  plans 
when  evaluation  indicates  such  changes  are  needed 

•  the  extent  to  which  planning  is  projected  beyond  the  im- 
mediate time  span  in  which  the  operations  are  to  be  pcr- 
iormed;  the  extent  to  which  long-range  planning  is 
developed 
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Design  for  Agency-Wide  Planning 

OFFICE  OF  PLANNING 

In  the  suinnior  of  1965,  after  a  series  o£  conferences  and 
other  long-range  planning  activities,  the  staff  of  tlm  Texas  Ednca- 
tion  Agency  undertook  a  self-evaluation  to  determine  present 
status  and  future  needs.  The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  bulletin, 
Resources  of  State  Education  Agencies,  a  Program  Analt/sis,  pro- 
vided a  guide.  Particular  emphasis  was  given  to  ways  in  which 
leadership  to  local  schools  could  be  improved  to  assist  them  in  the 
development  of  educational  -programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  all 
pupils.  Attention  was  directed  to  Agency  programs,  operational 
procedures,  utilization  of  resources,  and  the  professional  com- 
petencies of  the  staff. 

With  this  assessment  as  the  basis,  a  series  of  project  proposals 
under  Title  V  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educati^'  Act  of 
1965  was  developed  by  the  Agency  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging 
the  Agency's  capacity  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  the  State. 
Priorities  were  established  and  proposals  beamed  at  the  areas  of 
the  State  Department  of  Education  indicated  bv  the  study  as 
being  most  in  need  of  strengthening.  The  first  of 'these  proposals- 
was  for  Educational  Innovation  and  Assessment. 

Among  the  major  needs  to  be  met  by  this  proposal  were 

•  coordination  of  the  instructional  planning  and  evaluation 
of  the  23  divisional  programs  administered  by  the  Agency 

•  evaluation  of  instructional  programs  and  assessment  of 
outcomes  in  terms  of  identified  goals 

•  development  of  new  approaches  for  meeting  the  needs 
identified  from  results  of  research  and  from  innovation 

•  development  of  realistic  measurement  of  educational  out- 
comes 

•  cooperation  with  other  educational  institutions  in  sduca- 
tional  research  and  demonstration  projects 

•  translation  of  pertinent  findings  from  research  into  action 
programs  for  immediate  use  in  the  classroom 
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•  administration  of  tlie  State  s  leadersliip  responsibility  for 
Title  III  of  the  Elementary  and^  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965,  and 

•  dissemination  of  information  to  Agency  and  local  school 
personnel  and  the  lay  public. 

As  a  first  step  in  carrying  out  these  major  responsibilities,  an 
Office  of  Innovation  and  Assessment  wp  established  within  the 
Commissioners  Office  in  April  of  1966.  The  specific  charge  of 
the  Office  was  to  coordinate  Agency-wide  planning,  innovation, 
and  assessment  of  all  educational  programs.  For  two  months  this 
infant  office  was  known  as  the  Office  of  Educational  Innovation 
and  Assessment.  Because  its  primary  mission  was  coordination 
of  Agency-planningrits-hame  was  subsequently  changed  to  Office 
of  Planning  and  its  chief  officer  became  the  Associate  ^Commis- 
sioner for  Planning.  (See  Chart  #  2).  Already  the  Office  was 
undergoing  change  in  response  to  need. 

The  Office  of  Planning  was  given  two  major  functions:  First, 
as  the  name  impHes,  the  Office  was  to  coordinate  the  planning 
activities  of  all  Agency  programs  relating  to  instruction  -  aca- 
demic, vocational,  compensatory,  special,  and  adult.  In  carrying 
out  this  responsibility,  it  was  to  concern  itself  with  establishing 
any  necessary  administrative  stnictures  and  channels  of  com- 
munication. Second,  the  Office  of  Planning  was  charged  with 
providing  leadership  for  developing  change-oriented  projects 
under.  Title  III,  ESEA,  legislation  which  was  designed  to  foster 
educational  innovation.  This  responsibility  implied  another  —  dis- 
seminating infonnation  to  interested  publics  about  the  progress 
of  Title  III  projects  in  Texas.  If  funds  available  under  Title  III 
were  to  be  used  as  an  instrument  of  desirable  change  in  educational 
practice  in  the  State,  the  results  of  its  projects  would  need  to  be- 
come widely  knovm.  This  led  to  a  third  -responsibility:  ensuring 
competent  evaluation  of  each  Title  III  project. 

From  the  beginning  the  Office  was  to  see  itself  as  a  catalytic 
agent  —  a  producer  of  change.  Once  a  planning  mission  was  ac- 
complished, the  operation,  of  the  program  was  to  be  relinquished 
to  other  divisions  and  departments. 

The  first  task  of  the  newly  createu  Office  as  it  sought  to  bring 
about  educational  change  was  to  establish  machinery  to  facilitate 
Agency-wide  instructional  planning.  It  was  emphasized  that  each 
department,  division,  and  professional  staff  member  of  the  Agency 
has  an  essential  role  in  instructional  planning. 
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PURPOSES  OF  AGENCY-WIDE  PLANNING 

The  purposes  of  Agency-wide  instructional  planning  are 
global  in  scope.  Among  them  are  the  following: 

•  To  meet  oncoming  c}mngc,^o  cause  desirable  change,  and 
to  prevent  undesirable  change  in  public  school  education 

•  To  facilitate  the  development  of  staff  competence  in  in- 
venting, designing,  piloting,  demonstrating,  evaluating, 
and  disseminating  educational  innovations  in  keeping  with 
educational  needs  and  goals  of  the  State 
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•  To  coordinate  instructional  phinning  among  departments 
and  divisions  of  the  Agency  to  assist  schools  in  achieving 
a  quality  instructional  program 

•  To  provide  a  structure  for  continuous  euduation  and  as- 
sessment of  public  school  programs  and  of  the  Agency's 
instructional  planning  capability 

•  To  facilitate  communication  between  the  Agency,  the  ed- 
ucational community,  and  the  public 


PLANNING  MECHANISM 

Each  major  planning  effort  has  involved  a  broad  scale  of 
Agency  staff  participation.  Although  specific  responsibilities  of 
each  of  the  program  divisions  within  the  Agency  vary,  certain 
functions  are  common  to  them  all,  such  as  need  identification, 
program  planning  and  development,  staff  development,  evalua- 
tion, research,  and  communication.  A  structure  was  needed  to 
give  the  professional  staff  who  shared  these  common  functions  op- 
portunities to  think  and  work  together  in  fruitful  new  ways.  The 
design  for  Agency-wide  coordination  of  instructional  planning 
emerged  to  meet  this  need. 

Under  this  design,  the  Associate  Commissioner  for  Planning 
is  responsible  for  assisting  the  Commissioner,  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner, Assistant  Commissioners,  division  directors,  and  educa- 
tional program  directors  in  the  functions  of  research,  planning, 
program  evaluation,  and  communication  through  the  following 
channels:  ( See  Chart  #3. ) 

1.  A  Commissioners  Coordinating  Council,  composed  of  the 
Commissioner,  Deputy  Commissioner,  Associate  Com- 
missioner, five  Assistant  Commissioners,  and  the  Invest- 
ment Officer.  In  addition  the  directors  of  Internal  Man- 
agement, Personnel  Administration  and  Staff  Develop- 
ment, the  Division  of  Innovation  and  Communication  and 
the  State  Coordinator,  Bihngual  Education,  meet  with 
the  Council. 

2.  An  Executive  Planning  Committee  consisting  of  directors' 
of  major  Agency  divisions. 

3.  An  Agency  Planning  Council  composed  of  program  di- 
rectors and  selected  consultants. 

4.  Continuing  committees  and  task  force  groups. 
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Commissioners  Coordinating  Council 

A  brief  examination  of  the  role  of  the  Office  of  Planning  in 
each  of  the  planning  groups  is  in  order.  Staff  from  the  Office  are 
assigned  to  planning  activities.  The  Associate  Commissioner  is 
executive  officer  of  both  the  Commissioners  Coordinating  Council 
and  Jie  Executive  Planning  Committee.  As  such  he  is  responsible 
preparing  agendas,  conducting  meetings,,  and  disseminating 
'  suits  to  Agency  staff. 

The  Commissioners  Coordinating  Council  meets  twice  a 
month.  A  quick  perusal  of  recent  agendas  for  these  meetings 
reveals  that  the  group  has  been  concerned  with  items  such  as: 

•  Report  of  Task  Force  on  Educational  Manpower  Develop- 
ment 

•  Consolidated  Application  for  Packaging  of  Federal  Funds 

•  Texas  Statewide  Design  for  Educational  Manpower  De- 
velopment 

•  Agency  operating  procedures  proposed  by  the  Executive 
Planning  Committee 
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The  purposes  of  tliis  planning  body  are  to  — 

•  establish  objectives  for  instructional  planning 

•  dLSSQss  programs  and  plans  of  each  department  and  divi- 
sion 

•  allocate  Agency  resources  to  instructional  planning 

•  coordinate  the  Agency's  instructional  planning  functions 
with  planning  by  other  agencies 

The  Council  recently  formulated  three  high  priority  goals 
for  the  Agency  to  work  toward: 

•  develop  an  adequate  supply  of  highly  competent  educa- 
tional manpower 

•  enhance  the  role  of  the  Education  Service  Centers  in  State 
and  local  planning 

•  design  of  Agency  organization  according  to  major  func- 
tions to  be  performed 

Executive  Planning  Council 

Interacting  with  the  Commissioners  Coordinating  Council  in 
its  planning  activities  is  tlie  Execi.ave  Planning  Committee,  made 
up  of  25  directors  of  major  divisions. 

This  group  also  meets  twice  a  montli.  Again  a  quick  review  of 
agendas  indicates  that  tliese  planners  Iiavc  discussed  sucli  items  as 

•  Educational  Manpower  Development  Priority 

•  Bilingual  Education  Task  Force  Membership 

•  Scripts'for  Agency  Television  Briefing  Capsules 

•  Proposed  Operating  Procedures 

The  similarity  in  agenda  items  exists  because  plans  may 
originate  in  either  body  and  many  of  those  considered  by  tlie  Ex- 
ecutive Planning  Committee  are  sent  on  for  approval  to  the  Com- 
missioners Coordinating  Council.  It's  possible  to  track  the  de- 
velopment of  an  idea  from  tentative  I)eginning  to  full  implementa- 
tion by  scanning  the  agendas  of  these  two  groups. 

The  Executive  Planning  Ccmmittee  purposes  include: 

•  identification  of  problems  or  tasks  that  may  need  coordina- 
tion of  instructional  planning 
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•  review  and  refinement  of  reports  submitted  by  instruc- 
tional planning  groups 

•  evaluation  of  processes  for  instructional  planning  and  re- 
commendation of  changes  in  the  Agency  machinery  for 
planning 

For  future  reference  and  to  keep  members  of  both  groups 
informed  of  actions,  written  reports  of  all  meetings  are  prepared 
by  the  Office  of  Planning.  Because  these  summaries  are  valuable 
communication  tools,  copies  are  sent  to  all  members  of  the  top 
echelon  planning  groups  and  to  chairmen  of  Continuing  Com- 
mittees and  Task  Forces.  Directors  and  i)rogram  directors  are 
responsible  for  seeing  that  their  staff  members  are  informed. 

Agency  Planning  Counch. 

A  third  planning  group  ha.s  undo  jone  modification  in  the 
hght  of  experience.  Changes  bn\'e  been  made  in  membership, 
role,  and  function  of  the  Agency  Planning  Council.  The  Council 
has  reviewed  its  role  as  a  planning  body.  A  small  steering  com- 
mittee composed  of  five  members  was'  elected  by  the  Agencv 
Planning  Council  to  seek  ways  to  strengthen  the  APC  s  contribu'- 
tion  to  planning.  The  APC  is  a  large  group.  Its  membership  re- 
flects a  broad  cross-section  of  Agency  middle  management. 

Continuing  Committees.  Six  continuing  committees  were  estab- 
lished as  components  of  the  plaiming  mechanism  to  facilitate 
coordination  for  agency-wide  instructional  planning  and  to  assure 
continuity  in  the  planning  function.  These  committees  represent- 
ing the  functions  shared  by  all  program  divisions  were  established 
by  the  A.ssociate  Commissioner  for  Plaiming  on  recommendation 
of  the  Commissioners  Coordinating  Council  and  the  E.xecutive 
Planning  Committee.  These  committees  are: 

•  Instructional  Materials,  Media  and  Physical  Environment 

•  Communications  and  Publications 

•  Program  Evaluation  and  Research 

•  Pupil  Personnel  Services 

•  Program  Development 

•  School  Staffing  and  Staff  Development 
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Membership  on  each  comVaittee  cuts  across  divisional  lines. 
The  Committees  are  chaired  by  leaders  from  throughout  the 
Agency.  Because  the  Office  of  Planning  is  responsible  for  co- 
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ordinating  the  work  of  the  committees,  each  group  includes  a 
representative  from  the  Office  of  Phmning.  The  chainnen  schedule 
the  meetings,  deoide  on  the  agenda,  and  prepare  summar)'  reports 
of  the  actions  taken. 

Products  of  these  planning  committees  have*  ranged  from  the 
development  of  procedures  to  coordinate  Agency  publications 
to  drawing  up  position  papers  which  guided  the  regional  Educa- 
tion Service  Centers  in  setting  up  their  programs  of  services. 
These  position  papers  were  used  broadly  by  the  Regional  Centers 
as  guidelines  in  formulating  functions  and  organizational  patterns 
for  the  Centers. 

The  committees  were  not  established  as  the  final  answer  to 
coordination  of  planning.  They  were  established  as  one  meam; 
cf  bringing  together  staff  concerned  with  similar  functions  to  dis- 
cuss and  plan  for  these  functions  together,  to  raise  significant 
questions  and  to  seek  answer-s.  As  Agency  structure  evolves  in 
light  of  new  demands,  so  too  will  the  mission  and  design  of  tho 
continuing  committees. 

Task  Forces 

The  final  groups  in  the  hierarchy  of  planning  structure^:  have 
*       among  the  most  active  —  Task  Forces,  the  groups  that  really 
specific  planning  jobs  done. 

Members  of  planning  task  forces  are  select<*d  by  the  Execu- 
tive Planning  Committee  and  approved  by  the  C  >mmi:  'oners 
Council.  Task  force  groups  are  assigned  relatively  short-range 
planning  tasks.  Upon  completion  of  the  assigned  responsibility, 
task  force  groups  report  to  the  appropriate  planning  body  and  a 
report  is  usually  forwarded  the  Commissioners  Council  for  final 
action. 

Major  thrusts  in  Agency  planning  are  indicated  by  review  of 
titles  of  just  a  few  of  these  task  forces  assigned  to  date: 

•  Task  Force  on  Regional  Education.  Service  Centers 

•  Task'  Force  for  Development  of  a  Unified  Plan  for  Pre- 
school Programs,  inchiding  Kindergarten 

•  Task  Force  for  Pupil  Ciagnostic  Services 

•  Task  Force  for  Bilingual  Education 

•  Task  Force  on  Careers  in  Health  Development 

•  Task  Force  for  Educational  Pei-onnel  Developmenc 

•  Task  Force  for  Packaging  Federal  Funds  as  a  Step  To- 
ward Comprehensive  Planning 
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This  represents-  only  a  few  of  the  task  forces  at  work.  Again, 
work  of  the  task  force  groups  is  coordinated  by  the  staff  of  the 
Office  of  Planning. 

An  Example  of  .the  Wokk  of  a  Task  Fohce 

From  its  inception,  the  Office  has  seen  the  development  of 
regional  Education  Service  Centers  as  one  means  of  strengthening 
education  and  bringing  about  educational  change  ^n-Texas^jSarlv 
in  September  1966  the  Executive  Planning  Committee,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Associate  Commissioner  for  Planning,  began  a 
study  of  the  educational  services  which  could  best  be  provided 
re-'-  lly.  Staff  from  a  jnumber  of  clivisions  were  appointed  to 
a  ^orce  to  carry  forward  the  planning.  Their  efforts  cul- 

i4*..  in  the  implementation  of  the  twenty  regional  centers  and 
the  establishment  in  the  Agency  of  the  Office  of  Education  Service 
Centers.  An  Assistant  Commissioner  was  assigned  to  direct  this 
new  function.  This  was  a  good  example  of  modification  of  Agenc) 
structure  to  fulfill  emerging  functions.  A  more  detailed  account 
of  the  origin  and  development  of  Education  Service  Centers  is 
given  in  the  following  chtipter,  "The  Development  of  Education 
Service  Centers  in  Texas." 

Having  completed  its  work,  the  Task  Force  was  disbanded. 
It  had^identified  a  series  of  needs,  gathered  information,  and 
proposed  solutions.  The  decision  makers  in  the  agency  had  acted 
on  the  rec,ommendation  which  ultimately  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  tiie  service  centers.  The  planning  group  had  completed 
its  task  of  designing,  and  the  operational  responsibility  was  as- 
signed to  the  newly  established  Office  of  Education  Service  Cen- 
ters. The  development  and  function  of  the  Regional  Educational 
Service  Centers  are  described  more  fully  in  Chapter  III. 

Task  Force  Activities 

Recently  a  task  force  group  was  appointed  to  study  the  whole 
matter  of  educational  personnel  development  both  in  the  Agency 
and  in  locA  school  districts.  This  task  force,  assigned  under 
the  direction  of  the  Office  of  Planning,  developed  a  Statewide 
Design  for  Educational  Personnel  Development.  The  design  was 
appr/)v<^d  and  the  Agency  established  an  Educational  Personnel 
Development  Coordinating  Unit  within  the  Office  of  Planning. 
Once  again,  the  plans  developed  by  a  task  force  lead  to  the  initia- 
tion of  a  new  program. 

Still  anot!.  task  force  functioned  throughout  the  spring  of 
1968  drawing  up  a  statewide  design  for  packaging  Federally- 
assisted  programs  as  a  step  toward  comprehensive  educational 
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planning.  Under  the  leadership  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner  and 
the  Associate  Commissioner  for  Phinning,  the  task  force  first  de- 
veloped a  statewide  design,  then  p]'^nned  the  consolidated  ap^^'ca- 
tion  for  funds  and  the  guide  for  preparing  the  application.  Finally, 
task  force  members  headed  up  teams  to  present  the  packaging 
program  to  local  school  districts.  Part  of  tlie  work  that  this  task 
force  began  will  now  be  carried  out  by  a  new  Ag^.icy  division  — 
the  Program  Funds  Management  Division.  Other  follow-up  activ- 
ities will  inchide  the  development  of  the  coordinating  unit  which 
will  provide  leadership  for  the  Statewide  Design  for  Educational 
Personnel  Development.  Again,  one  structure  was  developed  for 
planning,  others  are  emerging  for  implementation  of  the  plans. 

Additional  task  forces  are  now  working  on  problems  generated 
by  the  work  of  earlier  Agency  planning  efforts.  Thest;  task  forces 
are  working  with  such  problemcf  as  a  design'  for  evaluating  local 
school  district  Consolidated  Applications  for  Federal  Assistance, 
the  design  of  an  Education  Management  Information  System,  and 
development  of  criteria  for  approval  of  local  school  district  con- 
solidated applications. 

Office  of  Planning  Subdivisions 

As  a  result  of  these  and  other  planning  activities,  especially  of 
efforts  to  identify  the  major  functions  to  be  performed  and  to  align 
staff  resources  accordingly,  the  structure  of  the  Office  of  Planning 
has  undergone  change.  From  the  original  two  divisions,  the  Of- 
fice has  grown  to  five  subdivisions,  each  charged  with  'carrying 
out  certain  functions.  (See  Chart  #4.) 

The  Assessment  and  Evaluation  group  will  have  responsibility 
for  coordinating  assessment  of  educational  needs  of  the  State,  co- 
ordinating of  evaluation  of  educational  programs,  and  providing 
technical  assistance  service  to  Educlition  Service  Centers  and  local 
school  districts  jn  the  areas  of  need  assessment  ard  program  eval- 
uation. To  fulfill  these  responsibilities,  the  division  will  assemble 
available  data  on  pupil  and  teacher  populations,  participate  in  the 
design  of  an  educational  management  information  system,  manage 
study  groups  and  planning  committees,  coordinate  the  design  of 
Agency-wide  evaluation,  assist  local  school  officials  in  building 
evaluation  procedures,  conduct  evaluaiions  of  projects  under  Titles 
I  and  III  cf  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  and  co- 
ordinate the  development  of  needed  measurement  instruments 
and  techniques. 

The  Program  Planning  group  will  be  responsible  for  establish- 
ing and  periodically  re-appraising  priority  educational  needs  of 
the  State,  coordinating  Agency  staff  planning  for  new  programs 
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•  The  body  of  thU  report  refers  to  the  prqctlce  of  the  Office  of  Plonning  of  relinquishing  the 
operotlon  of  newly  estobllshed  progroms  to  other  Agency  deportments  os  these  progroms 
become  operotlonol.  This  proctice  hos  been  followed  with  the  Eo'ucotlono  Monogement 
Informotion  Center  ond  Educotionol  Personnel  Development. 

which  arise  from  the  interface  between  priority  needs  and  available 
resources,  coordinating  and  integrating  pilot  projects  conducted  by 
the  Agency,  assisting  in  the  refinement  of  the  Consolidated  Ap- 
plication for  local  school  district  programs,  establishing  and  re- 
fining criteria  for  approval  of  local  district  applications,  and  pro- 
viding technical  assistance  to  local  school  officials  and  Education 
Service  Centers  in  setting  objectives  and  planning  effective 
programs. 

The  Dissemination  group  will  have  responsibility  for  co- 
ordinating  Agency  efforts  to  identify  and  disseminate  innovative 
and  exemplary  practices,  preparing  news  releases  and  radio-TV 
materials  for  public  information,  directing  and  refining  Agency 
internal  communications  activities,  handling  information  for  re- 
cruiting educational  personnel,  and  providing  consultative  serv- 
ices to  Education  Service  Centers  and  local  school  distiicts  regard- 
ing tlieir  dissemination  activities. 

The  Eclucational  Personnel  Development  group  will  coor- 
dinate Agency-wide  activities  in  in-service  education  for  local 
school  district  staffs,  manage  tlie  Agency  s  responsibilities  for  the 
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adminislratioiroFfiiiuIs  iiiuler  the  Education  FrorcSMOiis  Develop- 
ment Act  and  other  sources  of  support  for  staff  development,  en- 
courage and  assist  local  school  districts,  Echication  Service  Centers, 
and  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the  cooperative  development 
of  educational  personnel  development  projects,  and  coordinate  a 
program  to  recrin't  and  train  persons  with  needed  competencies 
who  are  not  presently  in  the  teaching  profession. 

The  Educational  Mana^cmcni  lufonuaiUm  Center  will  he 
charged  with  rcsponsihility  for  the  development,  and  snhsecpient 
operation,  of  a  system  that  will  provide  and  make  easily  acccssihle 
information  needed  for  assessment  of  needs,  evaluation  of  pro- 
grams, control  of  fiscal  procedures,  and  reporting  to  appropriate 
boards  or  agencies.  A  system  will  he  'osigned  to  provide  such 
information  for  planning  and  for  fiscal  accounting,  and  will  he 
adapted  to  computer  storage  and  retrieval.  This  information  cen- 
ter will  constitute  a  basic  support  service  for  all  planning  activities 
in  the  Agency. 


CHAPTER  3 


Regional  Education  Service  Centers 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  SERVICE  CENTERS 

The  establishment  aiul  development  of  twentv  regional  Ed- 
ucation Service  Centers  is  an  example  both  of  a  j)roducl  of  educa- 
tional planning  by  the  Texas  Education  Agency  and  of  a  kev  in- 
strument for  furthering  comprehensive  planning.  Because  the 
Centers  represent  a  major  planning  effort  of  the  Agencv,  because 
they  are  an  integral  part  of  the  State  educational  planning  ma- 
chinery, and  because  development,  and  coodination  of  these  Cen- 
ters was  Texas'  specific  project  within  the  Seven-State  Project  for 
Comprehensive  Planning,  this  chapter  will  describe  how^  thev  were 
established  ana  what  thev  were  assitined  to  do 

Te.v;  ^  twenty  Education  Service  Centers  represent  a  culmina- 
tion of  the  efforts  of  many  Texans  to  improve  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  all  of  the  State  s  elejnentary  and  secondar)'  pupils. 

The  first  step  was  taken  when  educational  groups  joined 
forces  in  urging  that  State  funds  be  made  available  to  match  local 
funds  foi  the  purcha.o  of  instructional  media.  In  1965,  the  Fifty- 
ninth  Texas  Legislature  enacted  legislation  authorizing  the  State 
Board  of  Education  to  establish  state-supported  Regional  Media 
Centers  by  September  1967. 

About  the  same  time.  Congress  enacted  the  Elementarv  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  one  part  of  which.  Title  III,  provided 
for  planning  and  developing  supplementary  educational  centers 
and  services.  The  Texas  Education  Agency  decided  early  that 
coordination  between  these  centers.and  services  and  the  Re<nopul 
Media  Centers  established  by  the  Texas  legislature  would  strength- 
en services  and  make  them  more  available  to  all  schools.  In  addi- 
tion, such  coordination  would  provide  the  machinery  -  the  Edu- 
cation Service  Center  -  for  involving  all  schools,  regardless  of  sixe 
in  educational  planning  for  the  Sta'te.  The  role  of  regional  cen- 
ters was  subsequently  expanded  to  provide  media  services  and 
a  broad  range  of  other  services  needed  by  local  school  districts. 

In  the  fall  of  1965,  as  an  initial  step  in  developing  a  state  plan 
for  projects  under  Title  III,  ESEA,  x\  panel  on  supplementary 
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programs  and  services  was  called  together  by  tlie  Texas  Commis- 
sioner of  Education.  The  group,  composed  of  representatives  of 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities  throughout  the  State,  identified 
the  most  pressing  elementary  and  secondary  education  needs  in 
Texas.  During  the  first  year  of  operation  of  the  Title  III  projects, 
this  statement  of  needs  served  as  a  guide  to  local  scIiooLdistricty 
in  planning  projects.  It  also  served  as  a  guide  to  the  Agency  in 
reviewing  and  recommending  projects  for  funding. 

The  Office  of  Planning  was  given'  the  responsibility  to  conduct 
an  in-depth  study  of  the  feasibility  of  providing ''educational 
ser\'ices  Qn  a  regional  basis.  An  integral  part  of  the  study  included 
the  relationship  of  s^ch  services  to  the  Title  III  program  in 
Texas,  the  State  Department  of  Education,  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  and  the  new  regional  laboratories  and  centeis  for  educa- 
tional research  and  developnient. 

Following  a  careful  study  of  the  material  on  Education  Serv- 
ice Centers  prepared  by  the  United  States  Office  of  Education,  the 
Executive  Planning  Committee  of  the  Agency  developed  a  de- 
tailed description  of  twelve  regional  services  particularly  appro- 
priate for  Texas.  These  were  summarized  under  the  following 
four  broad  purposes  to: 

•  provide  locally-oriented  base  for  planning 

•  operate  regional  media  centers 

•  coorainate  and  encourage  development  of  Title  III 

•  provide  additional  regional  services 

The  status  of  each  service  was  determined,  and  the  educational 
needs  which  were  not  being  met  at  present  by  local  schools  were 
identified.  Priority  was  given  to  the  need  for  educational  planning 
services.  A  study  trip  to  regional  centers  in  New  York  by  the  As- 
sociate Commissioner  for  Planning,  conferences  with  officials  from 
Pennsylvania  where  regional  services  were  emerging,  and  con- 
sultation at  the  Agency  with  Dr.  Cecil  Hardesty,  Superintendent 
of  San  Diego  County  Schools,  California,  and  an  authority  on 
the  operation  of  the  intermediate  unit,  pro videll' valuable  informa- 
tion to  the  planners.  The  plan  for  regional  services  to  be  provided 
by  Education  Service  Centers  was  refined  by  the  Commissioners 
Coordinating  Council  of  the  Agency  —  composed  at  that  time  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  the  Deputy  Commissioner,  the 
Associate  Commissioner,  and  four  Assistant  Commissioners.  Si- 
multaneously, personnel  of  the  Texas  Education  Agency  in  cooper- 
ation- with  an  Adviory  Committee  on  Regional  Education  Media 
Centers  (composed  of  educators  from  public  schools,  colleges  and 
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universities,  and  lay  citizens),  were  planning  for  the  development 
of  the  Regional  Media  Centers  authorized  by  the  Fifty-ninth  Texas 
Legislature. 

As  a  result  of  all  this  study,  the  concept  of  providing  regional 
serv'ices  was  presented  on  November  13,  1966,  to  the  State  Board 
of  Education  for  reaction.  Further  refinement  of  the  concent  fol- 
lowed. ^ 

Also  in  November  1966,  the  Commissioner  of  Education  was 
authorized  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  appoint  an  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Innovation  and  Assessment  composed  of 
educators  (from  public  schools,  colleges,  and  universities),  and  lay 
citizens.  The  Committee  met  in  Austin  in  December  1966,  and, 
in  hght  of  ^the  study  of  regional  'ices  and  of  changing  educa- 
tional needs  and  goals,  revised  bv/.n  the  State  guidelines  and  the 
State  Plan  for  Administration  of  Elementary  and  Secondan^  Edu- 
cation Act,  Titlelll.  The  Committee  identified  "Providing  Edu- 
cational Services  wi^Mn  a  Region"  as  the  first  educational  need 
to  be  met  through  a  iitle  III  project.  A  Task  Force  of  personnel 
representing  a  cross  section  of  Agency  functions  and  responsibil- 
ities was  appointed  to  plan  for  the  development  of  regional  Edu- 
cation Service  Centers.  The  work  of  this  task  force  is  described 
in  detail  in  Chapter  2. 

At  its  January  1967  meeting,  the  State  Board  of  Education 
approved  a  tentative  "State  Plan 'for  the  Establishment  of  Educa- 
tion Sen'ice  Centers"  and  designated  twenty  regions  of  the  state 
to  be  ser\'cd.  In  drawing  up  regional  boundaries,  the  Board  took 
into  account  such  factors  as  pupil  population,  geographic  area, 
educational  and  cultural  resources,  and  regional  designations 
tormulated  by  other  state  agencies  for  purposes  of  planning.  Chart 
5  presents  the  regional  areas  established  as  an  outgrowth  of  the 
study.  Education  Service  Centers  vary  in  size  from  Region  XIX, 
the  smallest  region,  to  Region  XVIII  which  covers  an  aW  equal 
to  the  state  of  Indiana.  They  vary  in  number  of  students  served 
(Grades  1-12)  from  Region  XV  with  approximately  40,000  to  Re- 
gion IV  with  over  415,000  in  average  daily  attendance. 

hiitial  Funding,  Some  of  the  rcoources  available  to  Texa^ 
under  Title  III,  ESEA,  were  to  bo  utilized  to  establish  a  Center  in 
each  of  the  regions,. and  project  proposals  were  sub  mitted  to  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  in  January  1967.  Some  of  the  Centers 
were  estabh'shed  in  conjunction  with  an  already  existing  p.  ject; 
others  were  new  projects.  Each  of  the  twenty  regions  received 
$67,000  for  the  period  May  1,  1967,  through  April  30,  1968,  for 
purposes  of  planning  the  Cente,  and  employing  essential  staff. 
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CHART   No.  5 


EDUCATION  SERVICE 
CENTER  REGIONS 


At  its  March  1967  meeting,  the  State  Board  of  Education 
gave  final  approval  to  the.  State  Plan  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Centers.  Consequently,  organizational  meetings  for  the  Centers 
were  begun  throughout  the  State. 

Board  of  Directors  assures  local  control  Each  local  school 
district  in  Texas,  through  its  Board  of  Trustees,  was  encouraged  to 
select  a  representative  to  the  Joint  Committee  for  tlie  region,  the- 
first  planning  group  involved  in  the  development  of  the  Centers. 
Organizational  meetings  of  these  committees  were  held  in  each 
region  in  April  1967. 

In  keeping  with  educational  tradition  of  Jong  standing,  mem- 
bers of  the  Service  Center  Board  of  Directors,  elected  by  the  Joint 
Committee,  are  lay  citizens.  Organized  during  May,  each  Board 
faced  two  important  tasks  during  the  early  months  of  operation 
—  appointing  the  executive  director  ^*  \}  selecting  a  site  for  the 
Center.  In  making  the  latter  decision,  each  Board  considered  sucli 
factors  as  concentration  of  population,  availability  of  facilities. 
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and  accessibility  of  the  location  to  all  parts  of  the  region.  The 
Sixtieth  Legislature  enacted  legislation  broadening  the  definition 
of  Education  Service  Centers  to  include  the  provision  of  a  broad 
range  of  suppleuientary  ser>ices  and  making  the  Centers  eligible 
to  receive  certain  Federal  funds  directly. 

As  noted  before,  the  State  Board  of  Education,  in  May  1967, 
established  within  the  State  Department  of  Education  an  Office 
of  Education  Ser\'ice  Centers,  under  the  direction  of  an  Assistant 
Commissioner  for  Service  Centers.  Responsibih'ty  for  administra- 
tion of  programs  under  Title  III,  ESEA,  was  transferred  from  the 
Office  of  Planning  to  this  new  office,  along  with  the  responsibilities 
for  coordinating  and  planning  activities  for  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  the  various  components  of  the  regional  Centers.  In 
addition  the  office  administers  the  States  responsibility  under 
State  legislation  which  provided  funds  to  be  matched  by  local 
school  districts  for  the  purchase  of  educational  media  distributed 
by  the  Centers. 


SERVICE  CENTER  ORGANIZATION  AND  STAFFING 

Generally,  regional  Education  Service  Centers  have  an  or- 
^janizational  structure  vvhich  is  similar  to  that  of  a  local  school 
district.  (See  chart  #6)  However,  since  they  developed  in  terms 
of  local  needs,  there  is  also  some  variation  among  the  Centers 
toth  in  services  and  in  organizational  structure. 

The  Joint  Committee  is  made  up  of  representatives  chosen 
by  local  school  boards.  Members  of  the  Joint  Committee  are, 
almost  without  exception,  local  school  superintendents.  The  Joint 
Committee  elects  the  regional  Board  of  Directors,  and  advises  the 
Board  of  Directors  about  the  operation  of  the  Education  Service 
Center.  The  existence  anj  purpose  of  the  Joint  Committee  is  a 
major  difference  between  Education  Service  Center  organization 
and  that  of  a  typical  local  school  district 

Board  of  Directors,  Functions.  The  regional  Board  of  Direc- 
tors is  composed  of  five  or  seven  inembers  who  are  laymen  resid- 
ing in  the  region.  Some  of  the  functions  performed  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  are; 

•  Selection  of  an  executive  director  for  the  Center 

•  Development  and  approval  of  an  annual  budget 

•  Approval  of  all  fiscal  arrangements,  including  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  money  local  school  districts  will  be 
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CHART   No.  6 
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assessed  for  participation  in  regional  educational  media 
services 

•  Formulation  of  policies  for  operating  the  Center 

•  Coordination  of  an  annual  evaluation  of  Center  services 
and  activities 

•  Holding  meetings  with  the  Joint  Committee  as  needed  to 
utilize  their  advisory  services 

Tlie  executive  director  is  chosen  by  the  Eoard  of  Directors. 
His  qualifications  are  described  iby  the  State  Plan  for  Education 
Service  Centers  as  follows:  **The  Executive  Director  of  tlie  Re- 
gional Education  Service  Center  shall  hold  a  graduate  degree  and 
be  a  person  who  has  demonstrated,  through  experience  in  educa- 
tion, a  high  degree  of  ability  Jn  administration,  program  develop- 
ment, and  experimental  programs." 

Not  only  do  the  twenty  regions  display  a  wide  variety  of 
pupil  populations,  but  in  some  regions  sizable  Title  III  grants  had 
been  designed  to  develop  a  structure  for  providing  supplementary 
services  on  a  regional  basis  prior  to  the  establishment  of  a  state- 
wide system  of  Educational  Service  Centers.  Strong  emphasis  was 
placed  upon  planning  the  program  of  each  Center  in  terms  of  the 
needs  of  local  school  districts  within  the  region.  These  differences 
have  resulted  in  a  wide  vanety  of  staff  size  and  staffing  patterns. 

As  noted  before  there  is  an  Office  of  Education  Service  Center 
vithin  the  Texas  Education  Aj^ency  which  coordinate^  the  pro- 
grams of  the  twenty  Service  Centers.  The  present  staffing  pattern 
in  the  Office  of  Education  Service  Centers  provides  for  a  Di- 
rector of  Planning  Resources  who  is  responsible  for  maintaining 
communication  among  the  Education  Service  Centers  and  other 
State  planning  bodies.  He  is  also  responsible  for  identifying  state- 
wide educational  needs  which  might  be  met  through  the  Service 
Centers  and  for  identifying  resources  for  meeting  these  needs. 
This  staffing  plan  is  shown  in  chart  #7. 

Purposes  for  Service  Centers 

The  Education  Service  Centers  were  established  to  provide 
locally  oriented  bases  for  comprehensive  educational  planning,  to 
provid  egional  media  services,  to  coc;dinate  and  improve  the 
quahty  of  projects  funded  under  Title  III  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  and  to  provide  additional  supplementary 
services  which  individual  school  districts  might  not  otherwise  be 
able  to  obtain  in  sufficient  quantity  or  quahty. 
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CHART   No.  7 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  SERVICE  CENTERS 
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PROGRAM  DIRECTOR 
FOR  TITIE  III  & 
INSTRUCTIONAL  MEDIA 


Services  which  regional  Education  Service  Centers  might  pro- 
vide to  local  school  districts  include  assistance  in  educational  plan- 
ning, evaluation,  and  research;  education  personnel  developnient; 
educational  media  production,  distribution,  and  training;  pupil  ap- 
-  praisal;  curriculum  development;  services  for  the  handicapped; 
management  information  systems;  electronic  data  processing;  com- 
ninnication  and  dissemination.  (See  chart  #8) 


CHART   No.  8 

FUNCTIONS  AND  SERVICE  OF  SERVICE  CENTERS 
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LEADtinSHIP  AND  SkiIVICK  RESPONSIBILITY 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  hie  Education  Service  Centers 
are  not  intermediate  administrative  units;  thev  were  created  as 
independent  agencies  to  provide  services  in  i  mow  efficient  and 
effective  wu)'  than  was  previousl)'  possible.  The  Centers  have  been 
protected  fiom  regulatory  functions,  thus  enhancing  their  posi- 
tion of  leadership  and  service  to  local  school  districts.  The  Texas 
/attorney  General  has  ruled  that  Education  Service"  Centers  are 
local  education  agencies  and  are  eligible  to  receive  various  forms 
of  State  and  Federal  assistance.  Participation  in  the  Education 
Service  Center  by  local  school  .districts  is  vohmtary.  However  the 
channeling  of  various  funds  through  the  Service  Centers,  along 
with  the  obvious  advantages  of  cooperative  efforts  in  many  areas, 
has  enu  ^--ged  school  districts  to  participate  in  Service  Center 
activine^.  '  short.  Education  Service  Centers  were  established 
to  do  thiny  for  local  educators  without  doing  things  to  them. 

The  Education  Service  Centers  are  to  providi^  the  needed  edu- 
catiomi  services  which  iocal  school  districts  are  not  able  to  provide 
in  sufficient  quality  or  quantity.  The  populationrv  "'hich  they  seek 
to  affect  are  children,  youth,  and  adults,  but  their  activities  are 
directed  primarily  toward  local  district  staff  who  work  with  these 
populations.  Among  the  nine  priorit)'  areas  of  concern  discussed 
previously,  the  centers  have  focused  upon  educational  personnel 
development.  Priorities,  in  addition  to  manpower  development, 
reflect  regional  needs.  The  Centers  differ  in  selection  of  priorities 
programs  providing  an  expected  systematic  variation.  As  the 
Centers  work  closely  with  the  Agency  in  statewide  planning,  the 
results  of  these  variations  can  be  helpful  to  the  Agency  in  assist- 
ing y,A\6o\  districts  to  move  toward  more  comprehensive  planning, 
and  consequently  toward  higher  quality  programs. 

Comprehensive  Educational  Planning 

The  Ediicatin  :  Service  Centers  have  a  vital  role  to  play  in 
moving  the  concepfof  comprehensive  statewide  ed^^icational  plan- 
ning into  local  school  district  practice.  Thi-*  key  roh  the  central 
leadership  strategy  is  being  realized  as  che  Education  Service 
Centers: 

•  administer  programs  and  provide  .services  which  are  based 
on  regional  priorities, 

.  •    assist  local  school  districts  to  develop  the  capability  for 
priority  and  comprehensive  planning, 

•  disseminate  to  the  region  information  about  promising  new 
educational  developments,  and 
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•    keep  the  Aj^ency  informed  aboiU  the  needs,  resourecs,  and 
progress  heingrnvyJe  in  the  local  districts. 

During  the  1968-69  school  year  staff  from  tlie  Texas  Education 
Agency  and  the  20  regional  Education  Servicv  Centeis  operating 
as  a  total  leadership  systems  wil!  provide  intensive  planning  as- 
sistance to  selected  local  education  agencie^i  —  at  least  one  in 
each  of  the  regions.  This  pilot  project  in  tcdj^iieal  assistance  will 
be  coordinated  by  the  Office  of  Planning.  Members  ojf  the  tech- 
nical assi.stance  tean^s  will  be  familiar  with  the  requi;'(iments  of 
e:ich  of  the  Federal  programs  the  Con.solidiUed  Application  for 
Federal  As.sistmice.  This  application,  representing  a  statewide  de- 
sign ior  packaging  Federally  assisted  programs,  is  described  in 
Chapter  1.  Teams  will  assist  the  :>cleeted  school  districts  in  assess- 
ing needs,  setting  priorities,  developing  programs,  and  designing 
evaluation  plans.  Out  of  the  pilot  project  and  the  experience 
which  the  e;...,e  Agency  staff  will  gain  in  working  with  schools 
during  FY  69  will  eonie  the  refinement  of  the  application  and 
improvement  in  the  ways  the  staff  can  use  the  instrument  in  assist- 
ing local  education  agencies  with  planning.  The  experience  gaincJ 
with  the  pilot  districts  in  FY  69  will  place  the  Agency  in  a  pq,sitiou 
to  work  with  all  Texas  school  districts  in  ensuing  years. 

in  order  implement  its  strategy  of  woruing  with  the*  Edu- 
cation Service  Centers  to  achieve  statewide  comprehensive  plan- 
ning, and  in  order  to  provide  supplementary  services  needed  to 
meet  the  priority  areas  of  concern,  the  Agency  has  moved  t^ 
increase  financial  support  for  the  Centers  and  to  help  them  develop 
their  stafl^  capabilities.  As  Service  Centers  develop  their  capabilitv 
in  comprehensive  planning,  they  will  assist  local  districts  develop 
this  capability. 

In  this  planning  the  Education  Service  Centers  L:ive  respon- 
sibility to. assist  local  districts  improve  the  quality  of  their  projc.:t 
applications  for  ESEA  Tit!  Ill  funds  and  to  help  d:e  Ageroy 
ensure  that  coordination  and  communication  is  achieved  amo^.g 
Title  Ill  -projects. 

The  Texas  Education  Agency  benefits  g<;eatly  from  the  icIeaK 
and  rea-  ons  of  local  school  leaders.  These  idea:,  which  flow 
through  die  Education  Service  Centers  and  become  inputs  for 
statewide  planning.  The  Education  Servie^^  Center  seems  to  be 
an  ideal  way  to  facilitate  two-way  coinn.anication  between  die 
Agency  and  the  more  dian  1,200  school  dif.tricts  now  operating  in 
Texas. 

An  important  contribution  of  the  Education  Servici:^  Center 
structure  to  statewide  educational  planning  should  be  noted.  The 
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twenty  executive  directors  meet  witli  the  Texas  Coinniissicncr 
of  Education  on  a  monthly  basis  and  have  broad  responsibilities 
for  statewide  planning.  Tins  Texas-  Elementary  and  Secondary 
School  Planning  Council  helps  the  Commissioner  to  keep  well  iur 
fonned  about  regional  needs  and  programs  and  to  work  with  the 
directors  in  educational  planning  for  the  State.as  a  whole. 

Determining  Needs  and  Piuoiuties 

'The  consolidated  application-report  procedure  (see  Appendix 
A)  has  led  each  Center  to  make  a  survey  of  nccxh  in  its  region.  Like 
the  scliool  districts  it  serves,  the  Center  estahhshes  its  priorities 
among  the  statewide  priorities  by  identifying  pupil  populations 
needing  services  and  by  identifying  the  staff  populations  needing 
development.  Close  coniiminication  with  schools  of  the  region 
will  result  in  wise  decisions  regarding  desired  outcomes  and 
promising  strategies  to  move  toward  these  outcomes. 

By  using  a  system  of  descriptors  similar  to  those  used  by 
the  local  school  dislricts,  the  Center  strengthens  its  information- 
gathering  potential,  and  in  subsequent  years  the  flow  of  informa- 
tion among  local  districts,  regional  centers,  and  the  State  agency 
will  have  value  in  substantiating  infonnation  and  in  re-constitut- 
ing priorities. 

Education  jPEUsoxNEL  Development 

Service  Centers  have  consistently  listed  education  personnel 
development  as  being  one  of  the  local  schools'  greatest  needs.  This 
need  lias  also  been  identified  by  the  Texas  Education  Agency  as 
its  number  one  priority  for  the  1968-69  school  year. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  and  encouraging  developments  re- 
ported by  Education  Service  Centers  is  the  move  toward  the  coop- 
erative planning  and  operation  of  education  personnel  develop- 
ment programs  by  regional  consortia  of  local  schools,  institutions 
of  higher  learning  and  Service  Centers.  The  opportunity  to  bring 
together  a  number  of  educational  leaders  with  varying  viewpoints 
for  the  purpose  of  cooperative  planning  of  staff  development  pro- 
grams has  stimulated  the  enthusiasm  and  imagination  of  planners 
at  all  levels. 

Other  Areas  of  Eniphasis 

^ther  areas  which  have  been  identified  for  major  emphasis 
during  the  1968-69  school  year  include  the  further  development 
and  extension  of  media  services,  provision  of  pupil  appraisal  serv- 
ices, .special  services  for  the  handicapped,  and  the  extension  of 
Service  Center  capabilities  to  provide  comprehensive  planning 
assistance  to  local  schools  and  to  the  Texas  Education  Agency. 
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EDUCATION  SERVICE  T-ZNTER  ACTIVITIES 

Some  typical  activities  conducted  by  Service  Centers  during 
the  1968  fiscal  year  include: 

•  Conducting  briefings  and  workshops  cooperatively  with 
Texas  Education  A<'encv  staff  members  to  assist  school 
districts  with  the  new  "packaged"  application  for  Federal 
assistance  (see  Appendix  A). 

•  Distribution  of  educational  films  and  other  media  to  par- 
ticipating schools 

•  Conducting  awareness  conferences  and  workshops  for 
teachers  dealing  with  new  curriculum  developments  and 
teaching  techniques 

•  Coordination  and  operation  of  computerized  student 
scheduling  and  the  development  of  other  computerized  ad- 
ministrative services  to  be  put  into  operation  during  fiscal 
1969, 

•  Participating  in  .statewide  planning  projects  organized  bv 
the  Texas  Education  Agency 

•  Providing  special  programs  for  pupils  with  handicaps, 

•  Organizing  a  cooperative  driver  education  program  to 
serve  a  number  of  school  districts  too  small  to  support  an 
adequate  program  individually 

•  Planning  of  educational  personnel  development  activities 
in  cooperation  with  institutions  of  higher  learning  and 

^  local  school  districts 

The  preceding  examples  were  selected  at  random  from  Service 
Center  newsletters.  They  are  far  from  being  a  complete  list  of 

}  services  provided.  As  might  be  expected  from  the  wide  variations 

in  need.s  and  resources  which  are  found  in  the  regions,  no  two 
Ser\'ice  Centers  offer  exactly  the  same  array  of  services.  However, 
media  services  and  educat/onal  planning  assistance  have  been  of- 

I  fered  by  each  of  the  twenty  Service  Centers. 


FINANCIAL  SUPPORT  FOR 
EDUCATION  SERVICli:  CENTERS 


Q  I  During  the  first  year  of  operation  each  Center  received  a 

cn  ir^"  basic  allocation  of  $67,000  upon  the  submission  and  approval  of  a 

— '  Title  III,  ESEA  appplication.  During  fiscal  )'ear  1968,  the  twenty 
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Education  Senice  Centers  received  ;i  totiil  of  84,000,000  under 
Title  III,  ESEA;  82,764,000  from  Stiite  ;ind  lociil  funds  for  inediu; 
$536,000  under  Title  VI,  ESEA;  luid  iipproximutely  $225,000  from 
other  sources. 

The  Ediicationid  Mediii  operations  of  the  Centers  are  financed 
jointly  by  the  State  and  local  school  districts.  The  state  allots  to 
each  approved  Center  up  to  one  dollar  ($1)  per  scholastic  in 
average  daily  attendance  provided  that  each  district  pays  to  the 
center  a  sum  at  least  equal  to  the  State  share. 

The  State  Advisory  Committee  for  Innvocation  and  Assess- 
ment stated  that  its  highest  priority  in  the  use  of  Title  III,  ESEA, 
funds  was  the  establishment  of  regional  Education  Service  Centers 
to  provide  supplementary  educational  services.  Other  sources  of 
funds  used  by  Educatioii  Service  Centers  during  fiscal  1968  in- 
clude Title  Vi,  ESEA,  and  other  local  funds.  In  a  number  of  in- 
stances, school  districts  utilized  a  portion  of  their  Title  I,  ESEA, 
funds  to  contract  with  the  Education  Service  Center  to  provide 
cooperiitive  staff  development  institutes  and  workshops. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  EDUCATION  SERVICE  CENTERS 

It  appears  that  the  Education  Service  Centers  face  both  a 
challenging  and  a  pronn'sing  future.  In  the  years  ahead,  it  is 
anticipated  that  financial  support  will  be  significantly  increased. 
This  will  enable  Service  Centers  to  increase  the  number,  quality, 
and  extent  of  .services  to  schools.  However,  undue  dependence 
upon  Federal  funds  for  a  large  portion  of  the  financial  support 
might  result  mi  instability  as  a  result  of  the  uncertainty  of  fund- 
ing. Th.is  observation  is  not  meant  to  convey  a  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion for  Federal  assistance.  Far  from  it.  Without  Federal  funds 
Education  Service  Centers  would,  in  all  likelihood,  still  be  in  the 
planning  stages.  But  a  dependable  funding  base  drawing  upon 
State,  local,  and  Federal  resources  is  essential  to  the  realization 
of  the  full  potential  of  the  Service  Centers. 

The  Governors  Committee  on  Public  School  Education,  estab- 
hshed  by  the  Texas  Legislature  in  1966,  has  conducted  a' perva- 
sive study  of  educational  needs  and  resources  in  Texas  and  will 
soon  make  suggestions  for  improvement.  The  Committee's  report 
is  to  he  distributed  in  September  of  1968.  These  recommendations 
of  the  Committee  will  deal  in  part  with  the  Education  Service 
Centers.  At  tlie  time  of  the  writing  of  this  report,  the  substance 
and  tenor  of  these  recommendations  were  unknown.  However, 
the  Committee's  recommendations  were  expected  to  lead  to  some 
important  changes  in  Service  Center  support  and  in  their  purposes 
and  structure. 


CHAPTER  4 


Packaging:  A  Strategy  in  Planning 

PURPOSES  OF  PACKAGING  FOR  LOCAL 
EDUCATION  AGENCIES 

Packaging  of  Federal  funds  for  school  districts  means  plan- 
ning for  and  using  the  funds  in  Hght  of  a  total  educational  program 
rather  than  as  isolated  program  units.  It  means  identifying  pupil 
needs  as  the  beginning  point  of  educational  planning,  ultimately 
leading  to  patterns  of  expenditure  of  funds  —  rather  than  using 
available  funds  as  the  point  of  departure  or  planning. 

Previously  funds  have  come  to  local  districts  from  a  number 
of  Federal  sources,  but  the  fragmented  pattern  of  Federal  programs 
has  made  it  difficult  or  the  Texas  Education  Agency  or  local 
school  districts  to  plan  for  a  total  educational  program.  It  became 
obvious  to  the  Texas  State  Board  of  Education,  as  it  did  to  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education^  that  the  present  approach  to 
having  some  twenty-seven  different  Federal  educational  programs 
—  each  with  its  own  set  of  regulations  for  funding,  operating,  re- 
.  porting,  and  evaluating  —  results  in  inflexibility,  overlapping,  and 
inefficiency. 

Consequently,  the  State  Board  of  Education  authorized  the 
Agency  staff  to  proceed  with  the  development  of  a  single  State 
design  for  severiil  Federal  programs  administered  by  the  Texas 
Education  Agency. 

The  Office  of  Planning  was  given  the  responsibility  to  lead 
and  coordinate  the  efforts  to  develop  the  design  to  "package" 
Federal  funds.  Staff  members  representing  all  major  divisions  of 
the  Agency  and  the  various  Federal  programs  studied  existing 
procedures  and  planned  modifications.  Advice  of  officials  from 
local  school  districts  and  Education  Service  Centers  was  sought 
in  every  phase  of  the  planning  for  packaging. 

The  various  Federal  funding  sources  included  in  this  design 
are  categorical  in  nature,  having  received  Congressional  approval 
for  specific  purposes.  The  intent  of  Congress  will  be  fully  honored 
^  I  in  every  case.  However,  these  various  Federal  programs  overlap 
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and.provide  fuiKls  for  similar  expeiKlitnre:>  in  many,  instances.  For 
example,  funds  are  available  for  staff  development' acti\  ities  under 
fourteen  different  Federal  programs.  The  situation  has  been 
such  that  the  superintendent  has  had  to  plan  separatclv  for  each 
in-service  program  utilizing  :my  of  these  Federal  resources.  Under 
a  packaged  design,  he  is  able 'to  plan  a  unified  staff  development 
program  supported  by  funds  from  diverse  sources. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  PACKAGING  FEDERAL 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

Although  packaging  is  an  attempt  to  avoid  duplication  and 
to  provide  flexibility,  it  is  not  an  attempt  to  move  away  from 
categorical  aid  to  general  aid.  Quite  the  contiary,  packaging  is 
an  attempt  to  integrate  the  vaiious  categorical  programs  into  a 
single  comprehensive  design  which  better  meets  the  needs  that 
Congress  sought  to  meet  when  it  enacted  the  various  programs. 
Packaging  does  not  cause  categorical  programs  to  move  away 
from  their  intent,  I)ut  allows  the  various  categorical  programs 
to  be  coordinated  and  planned  in  temis  of  the  entire  Federal  ex- 
penditure. Packaging  allows  the  educational  planner  to  break 
walls  of  isolated  planning  and  allows  him  to  plan  in  terms  of  the 
total  educational  program. 

Packaging  also  reduces  paperwork  for  the  local  school  districts 
by  simplifying  application  and  reporting  procedures.  Advance 
funding  to  the  local  districts  on  a  monthly  basis  is  made  possible. 

Priority  Planning 

A  basic  component  of  comprehensive  planning  is  priority  plan- 
ning. Priority  planning  begins  with  the  identification  of  priority 
groups  of  children,  youth,  and  adults  needing  services  and  in- 
struction. The  educational  institution  relates  its  program  and  fund- 
ing plan  to  the  outcomes  desired  for  these  populations.  Resources 
are  focused  upon  educational  needs  of  greatest  concern 
(priorities). 
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CONSOUDAIED  APPLICATION  PROCEDURE  AsSISlS  LEA  PLANNING 

The  Agency's  efforts  to  develop  a  design  foi*  packaging  Fed- 
eral  funds  have  resulted  in  the  development  of  three  consolidated 
applications  for  Federal  assistance  to  be  used  by  local  educational 
agencies.  Education  Service  Centers,  and  the  Texas  Education 
Agency. 
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Although  the  consoHdal-d  applications  are  different  from 
each  other,  there  is  a  eommon  purpose  whieh  is  found  in  eaeh. 
That  eommon  purpose  is  the  development  of  comprehensive 
educational  planning  in  local  school  districts.  The  consolidated 
appi.  "Mon  for  local  districts  has  been  designed  so  that  if  the  dis- 
trict cc.npletes  the  application  conscientiously  and  correctly,  it  will 
develop  an  information  base  and  many  of  the  skills  necessaiy  to 
comprehensive  planning. 

Recognizing  that  many  local  school  districts  will  require  as- 
sistance in.  developing  planning  skills,  the  Texas  Education  Agency 
proposes  to  form  a  partnership  with  the  Education  Service  Cen- 
ters to  provide  extensive  planning  assistance  to  the  local  districts. 
But  the  Agency  and  the  Service  Centers  must  first  develop  a  de- 
gree of  expertise  if  they  are  to  be  able  to  provide  effetive  as- 
sitanee.  In  order  to  move  toward  the  development  of  diis  expertise 
in  planning  during  fiscal  1969,  a  number  of  teams  composed  of 
Agency  and  Service  Center  staff  members  will  work  with  a 
limited  sample  of  local  districts  throughout  the  year.  The  strategy 
will  he  to  use  the  local  district  consolidated  application  as  a  train- 
ing device  to  help  Agency,  Service  Center,  and  local  district  staff 
to  learn  how  to  develop  more  comprehensive  educational  planning 
in  the  local  districts. 

Consolidated  Applications  for  Service  Centers 

The  consolidated  application  developed  for  the  Education 
Service  Centers  is  similar  in  many  respects  to  the  one  used  for 
local  school  districts,  except  that  populations  to  be  served,  priori- 
ties, and  programs  are  regional  rather  than  local.  This  similarity 
with  the  local  application  helps  Service  Center  staff  to  develop 
understandings  and'  skills  whieh  will  be  useful  in  working  with 
local  school  districts.  Similarities  in  terminology  and  fonnat  also 
simplify  die  task  of  translating  local  data  into  information  needed 
for  regional  and  statewide  planning.  Finally,  the  Service  Center's 
consolidated  application  for  Federal  assistance  provides  financial 
support  for  Center  participation  in  the  pilot  project  in  educational 
planning  assistance  and  for  its  other  programs. 

Consolidated  Application  for  the  Texas  Education  Agency 

The  Texas  Education  Agency's  consolidated  application  dif- 
fers from  the  local  and  .regional  applications  in  a  number  of  ways. 
However,  one  of  the  major  activities  to  be  supported  by  the 
Agenys  consolidated  applicatio)i  is  Agency  participation  in  the 
divisioii-])y-divisioii,  program-by-program  approaches. 

Consolidation  of  administrative  funds  is  a  inanageinent  tool 
which  can  enhance  the  Agency's  utilization  of  resources  avail- 
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able  under  Federal  legislation.  In  June  1968,  tlic  Texas  Education 
Agency  filed  an  application  with  the  United  States  Office  of  Edu- 
cation to  consolidate  State  administrative  funds.  Consolidation 
of  these  funds  allows  management  to  organize  and  de^^loy  man- 
power along  functional  lines.  This  regrouping  of  personnel,  al- 
ready underway  and  described  in  the  section  dealing  with  the 
''Management  Plan,"  emphasizes  leadership  lather  than  regulatory 
activities.  It  focuses  educational  planning  at  the  state 'level  upon 
broad  more  comprehen.sivc  approaches,  and  away  from  narrower 

The  Agency's  application  to  consolidate  funds  further  de- 
scribes the  major  program -management  pui  poses  as  follow.*  to 

•  provide  a  higher  level  of  supervision  in  both  the  Agency 
and  local  education  agencies 

•  focus  on  liigh  priority  educational  problems 

•  strengthen  major  functions-of  the  Agency  such  as: 
••    assessing  educational  needs 

••    setting  priorities 

•  •    developing  strategics  for  new  approaches  to  solving 

educational  problems 

••    'ipply^^g  resources  under  various  Federal  titles  ac- 
cording to  legislative  intent 
••    evaluating  programs 

•  •    disseminating  results  among  local  and  regional  educa- 

tion agencies,  institutions  of  higher  learning,  the  State 
education  department,  and  other  slate  departments  of 
education. 

Budget  Categories  by  Makagement  FuNcnioN 

The  application  also  describes  the  method  by  which  the 
Agency  proposes  to  distribute  expenditures  from  the  Consolidated 
Fund  to  Federal  program  sources. 

The  proposed  budget  form  provides  for  the  Consolidated 
Fund  to  be  distributed  by  object  of  expenditure  under  the  follow- 
ing six  ^'Management  Functions*':  General  Administration;  Pro- 
gram Plarming,  Development  and  Evaluation;  Services  for  Im- 
provement of  Instruction;  Services  for  Improvement  of  Admini- 
stration; Accreditation,  Licensing  and  Staff  Development;  and 
Services  for  Agency-Operated  Institutions  and  Programs.  Other 
budget  information  is  included  such  as  the  amount  of  the  consoli- 
dated fund  distjibuted  to  local  education  agencies  by  program 
source  and  the  source  of  the  consolidated  fiuid  by  program.  The 
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nuiiibcr  of  positioii.s  to  be  funded -under  the  proposed  budget  are 
also  distributed  according  to  these  six  functions. 

One  problem  encountered  in  preparing  the  application  was 
in  the  int^  rprolaMou  of  the  descriptors  deveh)ped  by  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  to  identify  the  '  Federal  Program  Management  Actfvi- 
tics"  for  distribution  of  percentage  of  effort  by  program.  No  de- 
finitions accompanied  tlfe  twelve  "activities":  Need  Identification, 
Priority  Development,  Project  Proposal  Planning,  Project  Proposal 
Development.  Project;  Proposal  Review,  Project  Moniloriiig,  Pro- 
ject Evaluation,  Disseinination,  Accounting  and  Auditing,  Report- 
ing, Consultation  Services,  Improvement  of  Management  and 
Planning.  As  a  first  step  toward  strengthening  planning  for  the 
next  application  for  September-June,  management  at  the  Agency 
appointed  a  task  force  to  develop  operational  definitions  of  these 
"activities.''  Among  early  actions  of  the  task  iorce  was  defining 
the  word  "activity,"  as  used  in  the  application,  as  being  synony- 
mous with  the  word  "function."  Tentative  definition.s  have  been 
developed  for  each  of  the  twelve  functions.  Further  refinement 
and  clarification  will  follow. 


CHAPTER  5 


Implementing  the  Planning  Design 

PLANiNiNG  STRATEGIES 

In  review,  the  Texas  Education  Agency  has  used  the  following 
strategies  in  its  efforts  to  move  toward  comprehensive  educa- 
tional planning. 

Establishing  Regional  Education  Sewice-Centcrs.  The  Agen- 
cy has  provided  the  means  whereby  a  state-wide  system  of  Re- 
gional Education  Service  Centers  have  been  establis"hed.  One  of 
the  basic  strategies  of  the  Agency  is  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
stitutional identity  for  the  Centers  and  to  '^-^then  their  ability 
to  provide  planning  assistance  and  other  lical  services  to 
LEAs  based  upon  regional  needs.  The  Cen..  ,  will  play  an  in- 
creasing role  in  fostering  local  initiative  in  the  de\'elopinent  of  in- 
novative and  high  quality  projects  which  may  be  funded  under 
Title  III,  ESEA  :\s  well  as  to  provide  specific  services  for  LEA's. 

Strengthening  the  Functional  Organization  of  the  Agency  and 
Centers.  The  organization  of  the  SEA  and  the  Service  Center 
operations  is  progressing  along  functional  lines.  The  functional 
approach  will  assist  the  central  leadership  system  to  exert  real 
influence  toward  planning  quality  progvains  and  developing  re- 
newal capabilities  in  local  school  district.^.  The  functional  ap- 
proach permits  greater  flexibility  in  the  use  of  personnel  and 
other  resources  it  holds  promise  for  improving  Agency-Service 
Center  capabilities  tluough  consolidated  efforts. 

Developing  a  State-toide  Mechanism  for  Planning,  The  Agen- 
cy and  the  twenty  Education  Service  Centers  forms  a  central 
leadership  system  designed  to  assist  local  school  districts  in  de- 
veloping comprehensive  educational  planning.  As  an  example  of 
a  cooperative  coordinated  effort  this  leadership  system  has  ini- 
tiated, developed,  and  implemented  an  integrated  consolidated 
State  plan  for  utilization  of  Federal  funds. 

Improving  Technical  Planning  Assistance,  Another  strategy 
is  the  provision  of  improved  technical  planning  assistance  through 
Q  the  central  leadership  system  to  assist  every  local  school  district 
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in  furthering  coinpreheiisive  planning.  Emphasis  is  on  leadership 
activities  which  will  encourage  and  promote  local  efforts  to  develop 
and  maintain  quality  in  their  own  programs. 

Packaging  of  Federal  Funds.  Packaging  of  Federal  funds  is 
one  of  the  vehicles  tlie  Agency  proposo^s  to  utilize  to  achieve  coiii- 
prehensive  planning  (see  Appendix  ^\  for  detailed  consideration  of 
packaging).  Initial  planning  efforts  are  focused  upon  priority 
planning.  In  turn  priority  planning  will  lead  to  comprehensive  ed- 
ucational planning.  At  the  present  time,  packaging  has  beei>  ac- 
complished for  diree  levels  of  educational  agencies  —  State  ('i>jxas 
Education  Agency),  regional  (Education  Service  Centers),  and 
local  school  district.  Presently  ten  federal  assistance  programs  are 
included  in  the  packaging  effort. 

Pilot  Planning  Assistance  Pi\ojects 

In  order  to  strengthen  the  broad-based  technical  assistance 
described  above,  tiie  Agency-Service  Center  .system  will  provide 
intensive  planning  assistance  for  a  limited  number  of  school  dis- 
tricts during  Fiscal  1969. 

School  districts  are  being  helped  to  develop  models  of  effec- 
tive local  management  which  can  be  replicated  later  in  other 
local  education  agencies.  At -least  20  school  districts  (one  in  each 
service  center  region)  have  been  selected  to  serve  as  pilot  planning 
schools  in  Fiscal  1969. 

With  the  growing  awareness  of  the  need  for  accurate  informa- 
cion  about  the  effects  of  educational  programs  on  pupils,  a  State 
design  for.evaluation  has*  been  developed.  Work  has  begun  on  the 
design  of  an  Educational  Management  Information  System  that 
will  provide  information  for  needs  identification,  program  control, 
evaluation,  and  dissemination  at  both  state  and  local  levels.  The 
pilot  schools  will  be  assisted  in  strengthening  their  evaluation 
designs  during  Fiscal  1969  to  ixssess  all  program  activities  and 
their  effectiveness  in  meeting  objectives. 

A  MANAGEMENT  PLAN 

In  order  to  implement  tlie  planning  strategics*  previously 
described,  the  Texas  Education  Agency  has  designed  a  manage- 
ment plan  to  strengthen  and  develop  the  following  major  func- 
tions: 

•  Diagnosis  and  Evaluation 

•  Strategy  and  Program  Planning 
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•  Dissemination  and  Replication 

•  Educational  Personnel  Development 

•  Program  Funds  Maiiagement 

•  Internal  Program  Planning  and  Evaluation 

These  functions  call  for  responsibilities  at  both  the  State  and 
Service  Center  levels.  Some  responsibilities  will  be  jointly  shared; 
some  responsibilities  are  divided  between  the  Agency  and  the 
Service  Centers;  and  other  responsibilities  are  performed  by  both, 
but  with  a  difference  in  scope.  Still  other  functions  may' be  as- 
signed to  the  appropriate  inslitutional  level  as  thev  emerge  dur- 
ing the  next  five  years.  The  following  brief  descriptions  will  il- 
lustrate the  Agency  functional  approach: 

Diagnosis  and  Evaluation 

At  the  Agency  level,  the  diagnostic  or  intelligence  function  is 
concerned  with  the  initiation  of  studies  to  validate,  refonnulate, 
and  reconstitute  priorities  on  a  statev/ide  basis,  with  the  develop- 
ment of  designs  lor  data  gathering  and  analyses  of  statewide  data, 
witli  evaluation  of  operating  programs,  and  with  on-site  visitation 
to  schools  to  provide  technical  and  planning  assistance. 

Strategy  and  PnoGnANf  Planning 

In  the  strategy  and  planning  function,  the  Agency  provides 
broad  program  criteria,  guidelines  for  working  with  the  selected 
pilot  schools,  and  plans  for  field  testing  and  refinement  of  a  variety 
of  programs.  Based  upon  priority  needs,  imaginative  educational 
techniques  will  be  generated  and  developed. 

Dissemination  and  Replication 

Some  of  the  statewide  responsibilities  in  the  dissemination 
and  replication  function  are  the  identification  of  promising  pro- 
grams and  procedures,  the  development  of  statewide  replication 
and  renewal  capabilities,  the  development  of  an  effective  com- 
munication and  dissemination  program,  and  the  provision  of  tech- 
nical assistance  to  local  planners. 

Educational  Personnel  Development 

In  its  educational  personnel  development  function  the  Agency 
is  concerned  with  statewide  perironnel  needs  and  development. 
Agency  efforts  center  on  broad  studies  to  identify  shortages  in 
terms  of  numbers  and  competencies  and  on  development  of  stra- 
tegies for  recruitment  and  staff  development.  A  statewide  design 
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for  recruUnierit  and  educational  personnel  developnKMil  prograni:: 
has  been  prepared  to  a.ssLst  in  moving  from  llie  present  piecemeal 
approach  to  a  systematic  integration  of  resources  to  meet  critical 
personnel  needs. 

Program  Tunds  MANACENiEN-r 

Experience  gained  from  program  approval  sections  in  various 
divisions  of  the  Agency  has  been  used  in  developing  and  operat- 
ing the  program  funds  management  function.  Th^^  function  con- 
solidates the  following  activities: 

•  Preliminary  Processinjj,  of  Consolidated  Applications 

•  Reviewing  and  Approving  Applications 

•  Monitoring  Local  Scliool  District  Programs 

Internal  Program  Puvnning  ano  Evaluation 

The  internal  program  planning  and  cyalbation  function  at 
the  Stat  level  involves  responsibilities  such  as  the  internal  man- 
agement of  the  Agency,  the  development  nnd  retraining  of  Agency 
and  Service  Center  staff,  strengthening  patterns  of  staff-utilization, 
and  tJ.ie  evaluation,  refinement,  and  renewal  of  Agency  procedures. 
Thisiunction  is  focused  upon  the  development  and  improvement 
of  the  activities  of  the  Agency  itself. 


COMMITMENT 

The  Texas  Education  Agency  is  seriously  committed  to  going 
beyond  merely  putting  these  ideas  about  functional  reorganization 
on  reaper.  Now  in  operation  are  a  new  Program  Funds  Manage- 
ment Division,  other  new  functionally  oriented  divfoions  in  the 
Office  of  Planning,  and  a  task  force  Hiarged  with  designing  a 
Management  Information  SysteuL  Other  functional  changes  are 
being  designed  for  future  implementation.  These  changes  will  be 
implemented  in  an  orderly  sequeuce  over  a  five-year  period  so 
that  disruption  '  other  basic  Agency  operations  will  be  minimized. 

This  functioi.  reorganization  brings  about  significant  changes 
in  the  organizational  structure  of  the  Agency  and  in  the  v/ork  per- 
foniied  by  many  Agency  employees.  Nevertheless^  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  and  the  State  Board  of  Education  are  con- 
vim  that  the  benefits  which  will  accrue  as  a  result  of  develop- 
ing a  structure  fo^  implementing  comprehensive  educational  plan- 
ning are  well  worih  the  costs  and  problems  involved. 
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FOREWORD 


This  report  is  final  for  Connecticut  only  in  the  sense  that 
the  funding  period  for  the  Multi-State  Project  expires  on  June 
30,  1968,  and  a  final  report  designation  is  required.  The  idea 
of  Comprehensive  Planning  in  State  Educational  Agencies,  as 
it  applies  to  Connecticut,  might  be  described  as  initiated  but  not 
completed,  as  accepted  in  principle  but  not  in  detailed  applica- 
tion, and  as  a  promise  but  not  yet  a  solution  for  the  increasing 
problems  facing  top  management.  In  tnith,  this  is  a  progress 
report  rather  than  a  final  report. 

The  following  pages  will  give  some  background  material 
and  observations  as  to  why  the  comprehensive  planning  function 
in  the  State  Department  of  Education  of  Connecticut  may  be 
quite  different  from  the  other  states  and  Puerto  Rico  in  the  Multi- 
State  Project. 

Included  in  the  material  on  the  following  pages  will  be  found 
some  thoughts  and  recommendations  for  establishing  a  planning 
unit  in  a  state  educational  agency,  or  a  local  educational  agency. 
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CHAPTER  I 


Tke  Need  for  Planning 


R.  Douglas  Dopp  * 

■RATIONALE  FOR  COMPREHENSIVE 
EDUCATIONAL  PLANNING 


ERIC 


Comprehensive  planning  is  a  new  emphasis  given  to  state 
education  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  providing  long-range  plan- 
ning capabilities.  The  Multi-State  Project,  Comprehensive  Plan- 
ning  in  State  Education  Agencies,  has  provided  the  opportunity 
to  develop  a  series  of  models  from  which  each  state  might  select 
ideas  for  establishing  its  own  planning  unit.  Each  model  reflects 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  state  in  which  it  was  developed, 
such  as  the  circumstances  related  to  the  legal,  social,  political, 
and  economic  environment  of  that  state. 

State  education  agencies  have  long  needed  to  strengtli^n  their 
positions  of  leadership  and  service  to  local  school  districts.  Witli 
a  planning  capability,  it  is  possible  for  an  agency  to  go  beyond  the 
efforts  of  gathering  statistics  or  doing  sporadic  research.  In  addi- 
tion, a  planning  capability,  centered  around  a  planning  unit  within 
the  SEA  allows  for  some  concentration  of  effort  to  be  placed  upon 
the  broad  issues  and  problems  of  education  for  which  no  other- 
single  operating  unit  within  the  agency  is  totally  responsible.  A 
planning  unit  with  the  responsibility  for  providing  leadership  and 
technical  planning  assistance  is  in  a  unique  position  to  bring 
together  many  resources  to  bear  upon  a  plan  which  is  under 
development.  In  Connecticut,  basic  resource  data  for  planning 
will  come  from  professional  and  lay  groups  throughout  the  state, 
from  school  districts  and  from  state  agencies,  from  regional  and 
national  groups,  as  well  as  from  bureaus  within  the  education 
agency. 

The  planning  capability  of  the  State  Education  Agency  cart 
be  further  strengthened  by  the  provision  of  in-service  training 
programs  in  planning  techniques,  through  leadership  by  the  plan- 
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ning  unit  to  the  agency  staff  as  a  whole,  and  to  individual  staR 
members.  This  leadership  should  take  the  form  of  technical  hci|) 
and  encouragement  to  do  a  better  job  in  planning  agency  pro- 
grams and  activities. 

There  are  many  new  development  taking  place  in  the  scientific 
management  techniques  of  large  organizations.  Private  business 
and  industry  have  been  taking  advantage  of  these  techniques  for 
several  decades.  There  is  much  that  can  be  useful  to  educators 
at  the  state  and  local  level.  A  planning  unit  within  the  agency  is  in 
a  position  to  be  in  the  vanguard  of  the  adaptation  and  the  ap- 
plication, where  appropriate,  of  these  new  technologies  to  educa- 
tional issues  and  problems. 


PROBLEMS  CONTRIBUTING  TO  THE  NEED 
FOR  PLANNING 
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Local  vs.  State/Federal  Control 

Anyone  considering  the  problem  of  comprehensive  planning 
lor  Connecticut,  especially  in  the  field  of  public  school  education, 
must  have  some  awareness  of  the  traditional  historic  emphasis 
upon  local  control.  The  unit  of  government  that  has  been  the  key 
to  power  since  the  colonial  period  has  been  the  township.  Power 
in  the  State  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut  was  based  in  the 
town  representation  system  in  the  lower  house.  Within  the  past 
year,  and  during  the  last  General  Assembly,  Connecticut  citizens 
have  seen  the  end  of  this  period  in  the  Assembly  as  the  philosophy 
of  "one  man,  one  vote"  changed  the  Assembly  membership.  Even 
though  the  complexion  of  the  Assembly  has  changed,  this  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  the  citizenry  in  the  towns  throughout 
the  state  has  changed  in  attitude  towards  education  or  other 
state-wide  problems. 

The  prevailing  philosophy  of  local  control  does  two  things. 
First,  it  enables  a  school  system  in  the  state  to  forge  ahead  on  its 
own  initiative  and  try  as  hard  as  it  can  to  become  a  lighthouse 
school  system.  It  is  as  if  the  state  had  said  to  the  town:  "You  can 
have  as  good  a  school  system  as  you  want  to  have  without  inter- 
ference from  the  state."  Second,  while  such  a  philosophy  can  be 
permissive  enough  for  the  state  department '  to  be  the  place 
where  districts  get  service,  obtain  state  funds,  and  even  receive 
technical  assistance  if  they  wish  to,  it  does  not  allow  the  SDE  a 
role  of  positive  leadership  or  a  role  to  influence  significantly  local 
planning  or  priority  programs  to  meet  apparent  educational  needs. 
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It  is  hard  to  say  that  the  philosophy  of  "local  leadership  — 
local  control"  is  necessarily  good  or  bad.  Many  fine  developments 
have  occurred  in  New  England  since  the  colonial -times  that  may 
owe  their  success  to  the  encouragement  of  local  initiative  and 
local  innovation.  On  the  other  hand,  as  one  superintendent  of 
schools  with  experience  in  three  states  in  New  England  has  ob- 
served: "It  also  gives  the  local  school  district  the  right  to  have  as 
bad  a  school  system  as  they  want,  too!  If  the  local  unit  of  govern- 
ment wants  a  low  tax  rate  at  the  expense  of  the  school  system, 
frowns  on  new  or  innovative  ideas  because  they  might  raise  taxes 
or  curtail  local  control,  or  wants  to  offer  a  lop-sided  program  to 
the  kids,  they  can  do  that  too."  There  is  no  strong  direction  pos- 
sible to  correct  such  abuses  unless  you  can  turn  to  the  state  or 
federal  people  who  control  the  funds  that  the  local  unit  wants. 

This  historic  approach  to  the  problems  of  education  is  in  all 
probability  due  for  some  change  in  New  England  generally,  and 
in  Connecticut  specifically.  There  are  many  pressures  at  work. 
The  problems  that  have  arisen,  or  that  loom  on  the  horizon,  are 
of  such  magnitude  that  the  smaller  educational  unit  in  the  state 
will  be  hard  pressed  to  solve  them.  In 'some  cases  it  may  be  tliat 
the  very  argument  which  has  been  used  to  good  effect  by  the 
advocates  of  local  control:  7^  is  more  economical  if  toe  run  it  locally, 
may  become  a  two-edged  sword  changing  to:  It  will  he  more  ex- 
pensive  if  we  run  it  by  ourselves  or  try  to  solve  the  problem  for  our 
town  alone. 


Urbanization  Problems 

One  of  the  growing  pressures-is  that  of  urbanization.  Con- 
necticut is  considered  an  urban  state  and  has  all  the  problems  at- 
tendant to  urban  areas  throughout  the  country,  problems  in 
which  the  state  government  has  to  be  ever  more  interested  and 
involved. 

The  problems  include  those  of  the  inner  city  schools.  The 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  (The  Kerner 
Report)  raises  concerns  about  conditions  which  exist  in  Connecti- 
cut cities.  There  are  special  educational  needs  in  the  cities  that 
have  to  be  met,  and  met  soon.  If  the  cities  do  not  or  cannot  solve 
their  problems  alone,  then  the  question  must  be  raised:  What  is 
the  role  of  the  greater  community  and  the  state? 

The  impact  of  new  legislative  requirements,  in  Connecticut 
has  contributed  to  the  need  for  comprehensive  planning  on  the 
part  of  both  local  and  state  educational  agencies. 
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School  Transforation  and  Area  Centers 

Still  another  force  that  exerts^a  pressure  is  the  school  trans- 
portation system.  School  districts  are  operating  complex  tians- 
portation  systems  throughout  the  state  and  need'help  in  planning 
for  the  future.  Superintendents  are  also  considering  area  centers 
for  special  education  to  be  utilized  by  several  towns.  Once  again, 
the  State  Department  of  Education  is  involved'  in  long-range 
planning  for  the  development  of  such  centers. 

State  and  Federal  Financlvl  Aid 

The  ever  increasing  demand  for  more  state  aid  and  more 
federal  aid  of  various  types  for  education  creates  a  unique  need 
for  planning.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  an  ever  increasing 
number  of  separate  types  of  aid,  with  separate  regulations  and 
objectives.  It  may  be  that  there  must  be  more  attention  given 
to  the  concept  of  packaging  types  of  aid,  the  development  of 
clear  statements  of  priorities  and  goals,  and  the  exercise  of  the 
responsibilities  of  leadership  if  we  are  to  avoid  a  financial  dead 
sea  of  regulations  and  accountability  structures.  The  State  De- 
partment of  Education  may  find  itself  in.  the  position  of  having 
to  say  to  the  towns  and  cities:  *There  just  isn't  enough  money 
for  everything,  and  there  isn't  going  to  be.  Let's  recognize  the 
f?.ct  and  realize  this  means  that  there  are  state  priorities  in  educa- 
tion and  these  have  to  be  considered  when  you  think  of  local 
needs." 

Mention  has  been  made  earlier  of  the  increasing  role  of 
the  federal  government  in  financial  affairs  of  the  local  and  state 
educational  agencies.  To  this  should  be  added  the  increasing 
role  of  the  federal  government  in  such  areas  as  programs  for  the 
disadvantaged,  regional  centers,  and  more  recently  the  Education 
Professions  Development  Act.  Special  mention  is  made  of  the 
Education  Professions  Development  Act  because  of  the  stress  it 
places  upon  the  need  for  the  state  to  establish  priorities  and 
objectives.  The  day  has  arrived  when  the  State  Department  of 
Education  must  more  clearly  define  priorities,  ^olls,  and  objectives 
in  planning  for  the  future.  The  concept  of  packaging  federal 
funds  has  been  referred  to  earlier;  at  this  point  the  observation 
might  be  made  that  this  federal  concept  seems  to  have  the  strong 
backing  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  The  State  Department  of 
Education  which  decides  not  to  study  packaging  now  may  be 
doing  itself  a  disservice  for  the  1970's.  If  a  federal  decision  has 
been  made  to  go  to  packaging,  then  the  more  time  available  for 
planning  before  packaging  becomes  mandatory  the  better.  When 
we  talk  of  comprehensive  planning  for  education,  we  must  talk  of 
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including  the  "possible"  and  the  "probable"  in  our  planning, 
as  well  as  the  facts  of  life  as  we  know  them  today. 

Regional  Title  III  Centers 

Regional  Title  III  Centers  in  Connecticut,  estabHshed  under 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  present  a 
challenge  to  the  state  and  local  education  agencies  planning  for 
the  years  ahead.  These  regional  service  centers  operate  federal 
fund-wise  on  a  three-year  phase-out  basis.  At  the  end  of  that 
period  the  federal  support  stops  and  local  funding  is  supposed  to 
take  over  to  continue  the  new  and  innovative  programs.  It  is 
probable  that  only  limited  planning  at  the  local  level  was  under- 
taken initially  to  determine  the  long-term  future  of  these  centers. 
The  lack  of  administrative  and  planning  funds  for  Title  III  at  the 
state  level  made  state  help  in  long-range  planning  a  limited  pos- 
sibility up  to  this  year.  With  the  advent  of  administrative  funds 
for  Title  III  at  the  state  level  effective  July  1,  1968,  it  is  hoped 
that  this  aspect  of  planning  for  the  long-term  future  can  become 
more  realistic. 


CONCLUSION 

The  preceding  paragraphs  point  out  some  of  the  forces 
now  at  work  in  Connecticut.  These  forces  will  require  many 
hours  of  serious  planning  at  state  and  local  levels.  Within  the 
State  Department  of  Education  there  is  an  ever-increasing  aware- 
ness that  the  1970's  will  present  some  of  the  most  serious  problems 
for  solution  that  the  state  has  ever  faced.  There  is  an  equal 
awareness  that  the  state  will  be  looked  to  for  comprehensive 
educational  planning  assistance  and  advice.  The  planning  de- 
partment has  the  opportunity  to  become  a  far  more  influential 
partner  in  the  educational  enterprise.  This  project  for  comprehen- 
sive planning  in  SEA's  is  not  terminal  70r  Connecticut.  Rather,  it 
is  tlie  extension  of  an  ongoing  efi^ort  within  the  State  Department 
of  Education  to  look  at  the  needs  and  goals  of  the  department 
and  to  formulate  comprehensive  plani>  for  meeting  those  needs. 


CHAPTER  2 


Evolution  of  Connecticut's 
Planning  Capability 

THE  OFFICE  OF  DEPARTMENTAL  PLANNING 

The  Office  of  Departmental  Planning  was  placed  in  opera- 
tion during  February,  1965  after  the  program  had  been  approved 
under  Title  V,  Section  503,  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  (Chart  #1  illustrates  the  position  of  the  planning 
office  in  the  structure  of  the  SDE).  The  first  year  and  a  half 
was  spent  in  getting  the  unit  organized,  preparing  for  reviews  by 
the  USOE,  and  working  upon  selected  planning  activities. 

In  the  spring  of  1966  the  first  Annual  Planning  Conference 
was  conceived  and  conducted  with  the  administrators  of  the 
Department  in  attendance.  At  this  conference,  major  problems 
facing  education  in  the  state  —  elementary,  secondary,  and  post- 
high  school  technical  colleges  —  were  identified. 

The  role  that  the  planning  office  would  play  in  overall  plan- 
ning for  the  Department  was  discussed  and  general  guidelines 
established.  In  brief,  it  was  agreed  that  this  office  would  concern 
itself  with  planning  activities  which  generally  met  the  following 
critera: 

1.  Planning  of  a  long-range  nature. 

2.  Planning  that  would  involve  two  or  more  divisions. 

3.  Planning  identified  as  needed,  but  requiring  time  the  op- 
erational units  could  not  spend. 

4.  Planning  that  would  point  to  ways  in  which  the  Depart- 
ment could  be  strengthened. 

5.  Planning  wliich  would  serve  to  enliance  and  supplement 
the  many  short-range  types  of  planning  activities  already 
underway  by  other  units. 

The  participants  in  this  early  conference  concurred  that  the 
planning  conference  was  productive.  It  afforded  an  opportunity 
at  that  time  to  identify  problems  which  required  both  short  and 
long-term  planning.  These  problems  were  of  such  a  nature  that 
a  solution  involved  several  divis'-ns.  Program  planning,  already 
underway  in  the  several  divisions  of  the  Department,  was  not 
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considered  within  the  scope  of  i-e.sponsil)ilitv  for  the  new  Office 
of  Departmental  Planning. 

During  the  second  full  year  (1966-67)  of  operation,  selected 
planning  activities  were  continued  or  initiated  as  a  result  of  the 
challenges  posed  by  the  first  Annual  Phuniing  Conference. 


PLANNING  STRUCTURE 

As  the  months  passed,  it  became  apparent  that  the  agenev 
had  to  develop  some  formal  structure  whereby  the  administrators 
and  otber  professional  staff  members  could  have  an  opportunity 
to  review  the  progress  of  all  major  planning  activities  as  well  as 
being  piesented  witli  a  final  report.  Such  a  structure  was  devised 
and  proposed  at  the  second  Annual  Planning  Conference.  As 
noted  on  the  chart,  this  structure  inchidcd:  (1)  a  Departmental 
Planning  Council,  (2)  the  Ofl^ce  of  Departmental  Planning  with 
a  Planning  Advisory  Committee,  (3)  the  State  Board  of  Education 
and  the  Conmiissioner  -  the  decision  makers,  and  (4)  the  entire 
professional  iJtafFof  the  agency. 

The  proposal  submitted  to  the  administrators  for  consideration 
was  called  the  "Planning  Cycle/'  (A  diagram  of  this  Planning 
Cycle  is  presented  in  Chart  #2.)  This  cycle  was  approved  and 
put  into  operation  the  following  year. 

The  solid  lines  connect  the  major  elements  of  the  cycle.  Ideas 
for  major  planning  activities  may  , originate  from  any  source. 
The  arrows  simply  indicate  the  necessity  for  two-way  communica- 
tion and  the  flow  of  ideas  so  vital  to  any  planning  activity. 

The  Departmental  Planning  Council  is  composed  of  the 
Commissioner,  Deputy  Commissioner,  Division  Directors,  and 
Bureau  Chiefs.  These  people  are  considered  the  administrators  of 
the  Department.  Meetings  of  this  Council  have  been  held  gen- 
erally on  a  monthly  basis. 

The  S.D.E.  Staff  has  direct  contact  with  the  Departmental 
Planning  Council  in  two  ways.  First,  as  members  of  a  division 
or  bureau  (administrators  represent  staff  personnel  in  their  sec- 
tions on  that  council);  and  second,  staff  members  will  be  directly 
involved  in  each  planning  activity  with  specific  participants 
selected  appropriate  to  the  activity. 

The  Planning  Advisory  Committee  has  not  been  fully  agreed 
upon  at  the  time  of  this  writing.  The  main  purpose  for  such  a 
committee  would  be  to  provide  other  sources  of  ideas  and  informa- 
tion to  the  planning  staff.  However,  in  practice,  the  planning  staff 
has  been  able  to  utilize  the  resources  available  to  it  through  manv 
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other  advisory  committees  already  serving  many  elements  of  the 
agency.  Further  consideration  is  to  be  given  to  this  idea,  however, 
and  with  additional  experience,  it  is  expected  that  such  a  com- 
mittee could  be  quite  helpful.  Should  such  a  committee  be  form- 
ed, it  will  Le  necessar)'  to  formulate  ver)'  clear  guidelines  carefullv 
outlining  the  expected  work  and  responsibilities  assigned. 

The  S.B.E.  Commissioner  element  of  the  planning  process 
shown  in  the  cycle  includes  the  members  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  the  Commissioner  (Secretary  to  the  S.B.E.),  and  the 
Deputy  Commissioner  (Assistant  Secretary  to  the  S.B.E.).  Plan- 
ning activities  of  a  short-  and  long-range  nature  have  been  orig- 
inated here  as  well  as  through  the  other  elements  of  the  planning 
mechanism. 

THE  MULTI-STATE  PROJECT 

As  the  spring  of  1967  progressed,  a  decision  was  made  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  Multi-State  Project  entitled  "Comprehensive  Plan- 


10  r'>»'6'<  ^cut 

ning  in  State  Education  Agencies,"  the  secretary  to  (I'o  Connect- 
icut  State  Board  of  Education  became  a  neiubor  of  the  i?ol;.:v 
Board  of  this  Multi-State  Project  and  die  chief  of  die  Office  of  De- 
partmental Planning  .serv(»d  us  the  stale  coordin^^tor. 

A  document  was  prepared,  dated  June  26,  1967,  in  \v!)»cli  the 
Connecticut  ideas  for  the  proposal  were  outlined  under  die  title: 
^'Design  of  the  Compreliensive  Planning  Function  in  die  Connect- 
icut State  Department  of  Education."  Five  tentative  components 
of  the  state  design  were  outlined,  briefK'  these  were  as  follows: 

1.  The  State  Board  of  TJucation  is  responsible  for  formulat- 
ing the  basic  <',oals  of  the  educational  process  for  the  state. 

2.  The  Chief  State  School  Officer  is  responsible  for  making 
the  decisiojis  which  will  lead  to  the  attainment  of  die 
state  educational  goals. 

3.  The  Educational  Planning  Staff  serves  primarily  as  avi 
ngent  to  carry  out  cooperative  planning  activities.  The 
planning  staff  may  utilize  several  resources  in  oarrVMn^ 
out  lis  planning  functions.  These  may  include  technical 
expertise,  the  State  Planning  Council,  and  advisor}'  com- 
mittees. 

4.  The  Departmental  Planning  Council  translates  the  broad 
State  Board  of  Education  goals  into  more  specific,  inter- 
related and  clearly  defined  objectives.  Tlie  Departmental 
Planning  Council  is  composed  of  die  administrative  heads 
of  each  division  and  bureau. 

5.  The  operational  units  widiin  the  State  Department  of  Ed- 
ucation may  use  a  problem-solving  approach,  witli  units 
of  the  department  overlapping. 

The  organizational  chart  fov  die  S.D.E.,  (chart  #1)  suggests 
the  manpower  available  at  die  professional  level  in  each  bureau. 
Most  or  these  professional  peisoniiel  arc  assigned  to  sections, 
activity,  or  service  areas  of  die  bureau.  Comprehensive  Educa- 
tional Planning  has  been  considered  an  integral  part  of  the  Office 
of  Departmental  PJanniiig.  This  is  mentioned  because  there  proved 
to  be  no  special  line  of  demarcation  between  the  activities  within 
the  Office  of  Departmental  Planning. 

In  summary,  at  diis  point  tlie  Connecticut  State  Department 
of  Education  entered  die  Multi-State  Project  with  an  already  exist- 
ing staff  of  planners,  five  components  of  a  state  design  identified, 
and  the  Comprehensive  Planning  Project  assigned  to  the  Office 
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of  Departmental  Planning.  Provisions  were  made  for  a  small 
support  staff  in  addition  to  the  .  -ofessional  staff. 

Since  the  initiation  of  the  Comprehensive  Planning  Project, 
the  personnel  in  the  Office  of  Departmental  Planning  have  had 
many  occasions  to  refer  to  the  results  of  the  annual  Departmental 
Planning  Conferences.  For  example,  the  1966  Conference  indicated 
the  need  for  clear  statements  of  the  goals  and  priorities  for  the 
Department  in  this  state.  There  are  references  to  the  need  for 
more  coordinated  efforts  of  planning  in  the  Department,  The  prob- 
lem of  comniimication  within  the  Department  itself,  and  between 
other  state  agencies  is  mentioned.  There  are  references  to  the 
need  for  new  approaches  to  the  increasingly  complex  problems 
that  are  emerging  for  the  state  in  elementary  and  secondary 
education. 

Therefore,  even  though  the  annual  Planning  Conferences  pre- 
ceded the  actual  initiation  of  the  Multi-State  Project,  the  records 
of  these  conferences  have  been  considered  in  the  work  of  the 
project  in  Connecticut.  By  the  same  token,  planning  activities 
that  have  been  assigned  to  individuals  within  the  Office  of  Depart- 
mental Planning  grew  out  of  these  Annual  Planning  Conferences 
and  were  important  to  the  Multi-State  Project.  Some  of  these 
planning  activities,  identified  in  1966-67,  are  noted  below: 

1.  A  study  of  the  structure  of  the  State  Department  of  Ed- 
ucation with  special  reference  to  the  role  of  the  Con- 
sultants. 

2.  "  A  design  for  the  study  of  inter-school  district  cooperation 

in  education  in  Connecticnt. 

3.  A  plan  to  assist  the  city  of  Hartford  in  efforts  to  start  the 
then  National  Teacher  Corps  in  the  city. 

4.  A  plan  to  provide  for  internships  in  the  department. 

OTHER  DEVELOPMENTS 

During  the  fiscal  year  1967-68,  several  major  planning  activ- 
ities were  undertaken  as  noted  in  other  sections  of  this  report. 
The  "Planning  Cycle"  proved  to  be  a  valuable  structure  for  keep- 
ing the  entire  staff  involved  and  informed. 

The  1967  General  Assembly  passed  legislation  creating  a 
State  Planning  Council.  This  council  is  still  in  its  early  formative 
stages.  The  Commissioner  of  Education  is  one  of  the  members  of 
this  council  and  the  Office  of  Departmental  Planning  has  a  liaison 
relationship  to  it  (Chart  #3).  This  office  works  directly  with 
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the  Commissioner  on  activities  related  to  tlie  council's  planning 
programs.  Since  this  report  has  to  do  with  the  need  for  com- 
prehensive planning  in  education  at  the  state  and  local  levels, 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  formation  of  this  State  Planning 
Council  at  the  Highest  level  is  another  indication  of  the  recogni- 
tion for  comprehensive  planning  at  top  management  level.  Com- 
prehensive planning  at  the  State  Department  of  Education  level 
will  have  a  direct  benefit  to  the  work  of  the  State  Planning 
Council. 

This  past  year  the  planning  unit  was  able  to  take  advantage 
of  a  training  session  sponsored  through  the  Comprehensive  Ed- 
ucational Planning  for  State  Education  Agencies  Project.  This 
experience  proved  to  be  valuable  to  members  of  the  staff.  More 
of  this  kind  of  activity  is  necessary. 

Special  consulting  services  were  obtained  from  the  Graduate 
Center  of  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Connecticut,  Inc. 
The  planning  staff  has  been  able  to  gain  further  training  in  some 
of  the  scientific  planning  techniques  so  readily  accepted  and 
used  in  big  business  and  industry.  The  application  of  these  tech- 
niques is  new  to  the  field  of  education,  but  from  our  experiences. 
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hold  great  promise.  These  techniques  give  planners  the  tools  by 
which  they  can  do  a  better  job.  This  in  turn  will  give  administra- 
tors and  other  professional  staff  an  opportunity  to  make  better 
decisions.  The  tools  or  techniques,  per  se,  do  not  make  the  deci- 
sions, as  some  erroneously  think,  nor  do  they  negate  the  need  for 
using  good  judgment  or  other  professional  skills.  They  are,  as 
described,  tools  to  be  used  by  the  teclmician  to  process  data 
from  which  decisions  can  be  made. 


OPERATIONAL  EXPERIENCE  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF 
DEPARTMENTAL  PLANNING 

Much  can  be  learned  through  the  experience  of  others.  In 
this  spirit,  brief  comments  will  be  made  about  several  projects 
carried  on  during  1966-67  and  1967-68  which  have  implications 
for  comprehensive  planning. 

A  Study  of  the  State  Department  of  Education 

One  of  the  more  important  projects. was  presented  to  the- 
Planning  Council  of  the  State  Department  of  Education-  in  June 
of  1968.  It  was  the  initial  phase  of  a  study  of  the  role  and  func- 
tion of  the  department.  Special  emphasis  has  been  given  to  the 
role  of  the  professional  consultant  within  the  State  Departrr.ent  of 
Education.  This  study  has  been  a  major  undertaking  and  has 
been  a  year  or  more  in  development.  Since  this  is  the  initial  phase 
of  a  long-range  plan,  the  department  has  much  left  to  complete. 

This  study  provided  the  agency  with  some  interesting  and 
helpful  insights.  What  has  been  learned  from  the  process  to 
date?  The  comments  noted  below  provide  clues: 

1.  A  major  planning  study  needs  to  have  a  commitment  of 
time  on  the  part  of  executives  within  the  department  to 
assist  in  moving  the  project  along.  If  a  survey  is  made 
for  a  specific  purpose,  then  the  management  level  must 
set  the  example  for  subordinates  demonstrating  that  the 
results  deserved  and  received  special  attention. 

2.  Adequate  time  needs  to  be  made  available  for  the  pres- 
entation and  discussion  of  major  planning  studies. 

3.  Clerical  and  auxiliary  support  services  are  essential. 
Logistical  support  should  be  under  immediate  control 
if  it  is  to  be  most  helpful. 
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4.  As  many  people  as  possible  .should  be  involved  in  any 
planning  activity.  Personnel  understanding  through  com- 
munication of  the'naturc  of  the  activity  is  essential 

iNTER-DiSTmCT  COOPERATION 

Another  planning  activity  has  to  do  with  inter-school  district 
cooperation  in  Connecticut.  A  nev^  technique  which  was  used 
in  this  planning  activity  involved  the  use  of  a  computer  to  analyze 
intensity  of  one  kind  of  cooperation  between  districts  in  the  state. 
This  planning  activity  has  special  relevance  to  Title  III,  ESEA, 
Reg.'Onal  Service  Centers  since  these  centers  have  a  limited  fund- 
ing period  and  yet  are  performing  an  important  function  through 
ths  use  of  coopeiative  educational  services  to  school  districts. 
Comprehensive  planning  at  the  State  Department  of  Education, 
level  is  essential  to  the  future  of  these  programs. 

Mini-Projects 

During  the  1967-68  school  year,  the  Office  of  Departmental 
Planning  was  instrumental  in  planning  for  and  administering 
several  Mini-Projects.  These  were  a  series  of  innovative  ideas 
initiated  by  tr^achers  in  public  schools  throughout  the  state  and 
submitted  to  the  agency  as  a  project  proposal.  The  maximum 
grant  for  Mini-Projects  was  one  thousand  dollars  per  individual 
project.  The  Mini-Projects  have  been  very  successful  and  have 
been  in  a  new  dimension  —  the  State  Department  working  directly 
with  the  classroom  teacher  on  innovative  ideas.  Success  of  the 
program  led  to  a  decision  that  the  Office  of  Departmental  Plan- 
ning ought  to  transfer  what  is  now  basically  an  operational  func- 
tion to  some  operational  unit  of  the  Department.  If  the  Office  of 
Departmental  Planning  is  to  maintain  its  main  focus  on  planning 
rather  than  actual  operation  of  programs,  this  had  to  be  done. 
In  making  the  transfer,  the  planning  staff  gained  experience  with 
the  problems  of  making  a  "program  transfer"  to  an  existing  unit. 
The  planning  function  must  be  the  main  purpose  of  the  planning 
unit. 

Task  Force  Model  (See  Appendix  A) 

Another  planning  activity  involved  plans  for  using  a  Task 
Force  model  for  the  State  Department  of  Education  to  use  when 
needed  to  assist  local  school  districts.  This  study  has  been  ac- 
cepted and  is  on  a  ready  status  in  the  Department.  This  document, 
first  requires  th.e  school  districts  to  analyze  their  own  problems  so 
that  they  know  specifically  what  it  is  they  want;  second,  by  requir- 
ing planning  assistance  at  the  local  level,  the  districts  which  ask 
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for  assistance  by  a  Task  Force  is  forced  to  start  the  planning  for 
solutions  of  their  own. 

Internship  Study 

Another  planning  activity  which  seems  to  have  much  im- 
portance for  the  State  Department  is  the  Internship  Study.  There 
have  been  problems  about  funding  such  a  plan  even  though  the 
idei.  has  been  endorsed  by  the  staff.  This  situation  does  raise  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  a  planning  staff  should  spend  time 
on  certain  problems  if  there  is  the  strong  possibility  that  funds 
are  not  going  to  be  available  for  the  project. 

State  Plan  fou  EPDA  (P.L.  90-35) 

A  state  plan  required  by  new  legislation  in  the  field  of  teacher 
education  led  to  expenditure  of  much  time  in  the  Office  of  Depart- 
mental Planning.  The  new  legislation  is  the  Education  Professions 
Development  Act  (P.L.  90^35).  In  order  to  plan  to  meet  the 
requirements  contained  in  this  legislation,  the  state  has  to  be 
thinking  in  terms  of  comprehensive  planning,  state  priorities,  state 
goals  and  objectives,  and  the  best  use  of  funds  for  the  needs  of 
the  state.  The  planners  learned  while  working  with  this  new 
legislation:  First,  the  idea  of  comprehensive  planning  is  an-in^ 
tegral  part  of  new  federal  legislation  in  the  field  of  education;  it 
has  to  be  done  if  we  are  to  work  harmoniously  with  the*  federal 
agencies  for  improved  education  in  the  1970's.  Second,  the  State 
Department  of  Education  is  going  to  be  required  to  tliink  more 
clearly  about  its  own  goals  and  priorities,  and  the.se  must  be 
stated  in  terms  that  are  quantifiable.  Third,  there  are  new  forces 
at  work  which  will  require  cooperative,  long-range  planning  be- 
tween the  state  agency  and  local  school  districts. 

The  projects  cited  above  are  examples  of  a  number  of  other 
studies  or  projects  under  consideration  by  the  staff  of  the  Office 
of  Departmental  Planning  which  have  implications  for  compre- 
hensive planning. 

In  all  of  these  projects,  one  common  factor  stands  out.  Each 
activity  contributes  directly  or  indirectly  .to  each  other  activity 
and  there  is  a  commonality  which  enlarges  the  concept  of  the 
scope  of  comprehensive  planning. 


CHAPTER  3 


Recommendatiohs 


WHERE  DO  WE  GO  FROM  HERE  IN 
CONNECTICUT  COMPREHENSIVE  PLANNING? 

As  of  June  30,  J 968,  the  Connecticut  project  developed  the 
following  tentative  operational  definition  oT  coniprehen.sive  edu- 
cational planning.  Comprehensive  educational  planning  en- 
deavors to: 

1.  Identify  the  long-range  goals  of  education  in  the  state 
of  Connecticut  for  the  generation  passing  through  the 
schools  in  the  1970s. 

2.  Develop  the  priorities  for  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion to  direct  the  agency's  efforts  towards  the  goals  of 
the  1970  s.  ^ 

3.  Develop  means  of  reaching  these  goals  for  the  1970s  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

4.  Evaluate  continuously  the  goals,  priorities,  and  means  of 
reaching  established  goals,  all  in  terms  of  the  changing 
needs  of  the  state. 

Besides  the  operational  definition,  there  are  three  tentative 
factors  which  have  been  identified  without  which  comprehensive 
educational  planning  cannot  succeed.  They  are: 

1.  The  development  of  an  effective  compreliensive  educa- 
tional planning  capability  within  a  state  department  of 
education  requires  top  management  support. 

2.  Comprehensive  educational  planning  in  a  state  depart- 
ment of  education  has  to  be  concerned  with  the  full 
scope  of  state  department  and  local  educational  agency 
activities.  Cooperation  and  communication  within  the 
department  are  essential  to  the  concerns  of  planning. 

3.  Planning  cannot  be  effectively  carried  on  without  funds 
to  provide  expert  consultative  services  and  to  meet  spo- 
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cial  needs  of  the  planning  unit.  The  funds  need  not  be 
great  but  they  must  be  available  for  use  without  inter- 
ference. The  planning  unit  should  control  its  owi  funds. 

As  noted  before,  comprehensive  educational  planning  for 
Connecticut  is  in  the  preliminary  stages  of  development.  The  con- 
cepts of  comprehensive  planning  will  be  developed  further,  even 
though  it  may  be  under  another  name.  Otherwise,  the  .challenge 
of  the  70*s  may  be  met  with  half  measures,  by  reaction  instead  of 
action,  and  by  mediocrity  in  achievement.  If  the  agency  is  un- 
able to  develop  its  own  estimate  of  priorities  and  then  concentrate 
resources  to  meet  these  priorities,  it  would  be  questionable  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  able  to  retain  other  than  purely  service- 
type  functions  in  the  future.  With  this  in  mind,  the  question 
should  be  asked:  What  can  the  Office  of  Departmental  Planning 
do  after  this  Comprehensive  Planning  Project  ends? 

Several  things  are  planned  as  a  continuation  of  the  work  initi- 
ated during  the  past  year.  Some  of  the  propose^!  activities  are: 

1.  Annual  Planning  Conferences  will  be  continued  on  a 
regular  basis. 

2.  Priorities  will  be  established  for  planning  activities  in 
1968-69. 

3.  The  Kemer  Report,  or  Riot  Commission  Report,  will  be 
considered  by  the  professional  leaders  of  education  in 
the  state.  Some  work  has  already  been  done  regarding 
this. 

4.  The  concept  of  packaging  federal  funds  is  in  the  ex- 
ploratory stage  in  New  England.  Since  this  involves  other 
state  agencies,  it  will  in  all  probability  be  a  complex  and 
slow-moving  development.  The  concept  of  packaging 
has  been  encouraged  in  principle  by  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education.  At  present.  Congress  may  not  permit  it  to  be 
adopted,  but  within  a  year  to  two  the  demand  of  educa- 
tors at  the  state  and  local  level  will  be  heard  by  Congress. 
At  that  time  it  may  not  be  a  question  of  whether  or  not 
the  State  will  package,  but  only  a  question  of  when  they 
will  be  required  to  package  if  they  wish  to  receive  federal 
funds  during  the  1970*s. 

5.  The  Office  of  Departmental  Planning  must  assist  in  the 
development  of  priority  identification  of  goals  and  objec- 
tives. The  implementation  of  state  plans  for  Title  III  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  and  the 
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Education  Professions  Devolopnicnt  Act,  Part  B  2,  will 
further  pressure  the  State  to  develop  a  scale  of  priorities, 

6.  As  new  programs,  both  state  and  federal,  increase  in  imni- 
bcr  and  eoniplcxity,  it  niay  recjuire  new  organi'/atioii 
within  the  Department  for' the  1970\s.  As  one  federal 
official  states  it:  "It  has  been  customary  for  most  states 
to  add  another  person  and  anothci'  office  for  each  new 
program  as  each  new  law  is  passed.  It  is  as  if  we  built  a 
new  set  of  railroad  tracks  for  each  train  we  added  to  the 
line.  Shouldn^t  we  he  studying  a  better  wav  to  run  a 
railroad  than  this?"  This  involves  the  study  of  the  Depart- 
ment, packaging,  and  much  more. 

7.  The  State  Planning  Council  has  been  formed  this  vcar. 
The  idea  of  comprehensive  planning  in  education  is  nec- 
essarily closely  related  to  the  idea  of  comprehensive 
plaiming  at  higher  levels  in  the  state  government  and  eaii- 
\}oi  exist  separately  from  it. 

8.  The  Office  of  Departmental  Planning  might  make  a  spe- 
cial project  study  in  the  area  of  communications.  This 
study  would  consider  the  communication  problems  both 
within  tfe  Department  and  the  problems  of  adequate 
communica;:ipn  between  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  local  school  systems.  Whatever  can  be  done 
to  facilitate  cOiXimunication  at  all  levels  will  help  com- 
prehensive oducaHonal  planning  to  progress  at  all  levels. 

9.  The  Office  of  Depar^Ttiental  Planning  has  an  opportunity 
to  be  of  service  and  asJstance  to  all  branches  of  the  State 
Department  by  acting  a  transmission  center  for  new 
ideas,  developments,  or '  Information  gathered  from  a 
variety  of  sources  and  eonhrcts.  The  broad  problems  of 
the  state  involve  not  only  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, Department  of  Communit)  Affairs  and  programs  in 
education  outside  the  department  fair  employment  prac- 
tices, and  others.  If  comprehensive  planning  is  to  benefit 
the  State  Department  of  Education  in  the  1970*s,  then  the 
Office  of  Departmental  Planning  miglu  be  .studying  wavs 
in  which  it  might  assist  inter-departmtntal  cooperation. 
Top  management  approval  and  active  support  would 
be  necessary  if  the  Office  of  Departmental  Planning  is  to 
be  effective  in  this  type  of  activity. 

10.   The  adoption  of  Planning-Programming-Budgcting  Sys- 
tem (PPBS)  by  Connecticut  for  use  by  all  agencies  will 
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involve  a  major  planning  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Offiec  of 
Depavtinontal  Planning.  This  planning  ellort  has  begun. 

New  ideas  for  improving  the  planning  poslure  for  the  Depart- 
ment will  continue  to  evolve  as  the  office  gains  more  experience. 

In  the  near  future  it  is  expected  that  the  Office  will  initiate 
more  planning  activities  involving  other  .state  agencies,  local  school 
districts,  professional  organizations,  and'  concerned  laymen.  The 
Office  has  been  de\  el()j)ing  a  good  working  relationship  with  these 
groups  since  the  inception  of  the  Planning  Office. 


A 


GUIDELINES  FOR  DEVELOPING  A  PLANNING  UNIT 

As  a  result  of  the  e.q)erienec.s  of  the  Office  of  Departmental 
Planning  since  February,  1965,  some  general  observations  regard- 
ing the  development  and  implementation  of  a  planning  unit  might 
be  helpful.  Those  obser\^ations,  or  guidelines  for  action,  might  be 
ecpially  helpful  at  the  local  level  as  well  as  the  state  level. 

1.  Consider  that  the  activities  of  a  planning  unit  will  gen- 
erallv  he  comprehensive  in  scope.  This  applies  especially 
to  major  problems  where  a  long-range  plan  must  be 
evolved. 

2.  Early  and  continuous  attention  must  be  given  to  the 
problems  of  communication  within  the  organization,  as 
well  as  the  organization's  contacts  with  outside  resources. 

3.  Interpersonal  or  human  relations  must  be  considered 
carefully  since  a  breakdown  at  this  lex^el  can  negate  the 
best  of  plans. 

4.  Careful  thought  must  be  given  to  the  matter  of  evaluation 
of  planning  projects. 

5.  The  establishment  of  goals  and  objectives  for  the  SEA  is 
of  primary  importance.  These  must  then  be  related  to 
priorities  of  activities  designed  to  meet  the  goals  and 
objectives. 

6.  Members  of  the  planning  staff  should  have  both  individual 
and  group  responsibilities.  That  is,  not  only  do  they  work 
on  individual  assignments  but  quite  often  it  is  necessary 
for  two  or  more  of  the  staff  to  share  the  planning  respon- 
sibilities for  a  given  project. 
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9. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


Planning  generally  takes  a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort. 
To  do  the  job  facing  SEA's,  adequate  nunibers  of  pro- 
fessional and  support  staff  must  he  provided. 

A  general  inventory  of  a\ailahle  resources  should  be 
developed  for  use  by  the  planning  staff. 

Continual  up-grading  of  skills  in  the  modern  scientific 
techniques  or  tools  of  planning  is  essential. 

Continued  cooperative  efforts,  as  they  may  be  appro- 
priate, with  other  kinds  of  planners  are  essential.  This 
will  include  such  professionals  as  city  planners,  educa- 
tional consultants,  and  land  use  planners. 

ComprehensiN'e  educational  planning  needs  adequate  fi- 
nancial support.  This  will  include  funds  for  travel,  con- 
suUative  services,  training,  computer  time,  and  essential 
planning  tools. 

Self-  evaluation  in  the  planning  process  should  be  a  con- 
scious and  continuous  part  of  the  operation.  In  the  Of- 
fice of  Departmental  Planning  it  has  been  found  that 
weekly  staff  meetings  are  essential  and  sometimes  there 
are  more  meetings  than  one  per  week. 

The  initiation  of  comprehensive  educational  planning 
within  a  state  department  of  education  requires  policy 
decisions  and  administrative  support  of  initial  develop- 
ments. Among  these  consider  the  following: 

The  planning  unit  should  be  e<,tablished  as  an  autono- 
mous unit  reporting  directly  to  top  managen^ent  in 
the  Ptate  Department  of  Education. 

Tlie  planning  unit  should  be  established  and  sup- 
ported whenever  possible  as  a  non-operational  unit 
for  ongoing  programs  of  the  department.  It  may 
well  be  that  the  plaiming  unit  will  have  to  carry  on 
some  experimental  project,  for  short  periods  —  per- 
haps up  to  a  year  of  operation.  However,  when  a 
project  or  idea  has  been  tested  and  evaluated,  the  ex- 
pansion into  broad  state  operation  should  be  transfer- 
red out  of  the  planning  unit.  A  cut-off  date  and  the 
plans  for  transfer  of  the  program  should  be  a  part  of 
planning. 

The  staff  to  be  assembled  in  a  planning  unit  should 
represent  a  variety  of  skills,  compete  ..des,  and  ex- 
periences. A  team  approach  within  the  plr.nning  unit 
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will  bring  all  these  various  skills,  eonipetencies,  and 
experiences  into  focus  on  any  proposal  or  plan. 

d.  The  staff  of  the  planning  unit  will  he  expected  to  deal 
with  many  internal  and  external  units  having  an  in- 
terest in  education,  both  governmental  and  non-gov- 
eniniental  Cooperation  between  operational  units 
and  a  planning  unit  will  be  expected  and  supported 
at  all  levels. 

e.  It  is  to  be  anticipated  that  a  planning  unit  will  use 
funds  for  consultative  or  contractual  services  in  un- 
familiar areas  of  concern. 

f.  The  total  planning  effort  of  a  unit  witlnn  the  Depart- 
ment organized  under  a  departmental  office  of  plan- 
ning is  a  comprehensive  educational  planning  effort 
of  the  Department,  regardless  of  administration  or 
funding  procedures. 

g.  A  new  planning  unit  is  not  suddenly  superimposed  on 
the  State  Department  of  Educatioil.  It  is  established 
as  an  aid  to  facilitate  long-range  planning,  hi  prac- 
tice, the  unit  has  to  earn  the  respect  and  cooperation 
of  other  units  of  the  Department  through  day  to  day 
cooperation.  The  progrC!?sive  steps  to  acceptance  do 
not  fall  in  orderly,  regular  sequence.  A  favorable  cli- 
mate has  to  be  created  and  the  threat  of  a  new  super 
agency  removed  as  the  new  unit  works  on  problems 
within  the  established  department. 

h.  The  planning  office  deals  with  many  interrelated  units 
in  several  state  agencies.  These  units  are  .staffed  with 
people  of  normal  desires,  apprehensions  and  aspira- 
tions. The  rate  of  progress  ( we  call  it  rate  of  accept- 
ance) depends  upon  human  relatious  and  demon- 
strated successes. 

i.  For  the  Connecticut  scene,  there  is  no  easy  alteniate 
way  to  start  an  initial  planning  unit  other  .than  in  an 
office  which  grows  with  professional  acceptance 
through  good  human  rahitions.  If  die  planning  office 
is  to  serve  as  a  planning  rather  than  an  operational 
unit  at  top  management  level,  it  should  be  a  staff 
function  at  top  management  level.  The  members  of 
the  staff  develop  personal  intra-agency  relationships 
with  those  at  primary  and  secondary  levels  in  each 
unit  of  the  department,  on  each  project  touching  that 
unit.  A  person-to-person  relationship  must  develop 
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through  individual  coufereuces,  ad  hoc  committees, 
Bureau  and  Division  Chiefs  meetings,  and  progress 
conferences  at  the  Commissioner  level.  Involvement 
outside  the  planning  office  is  essential.  Planning  is 
done  with  others,  not  by  a  planning  unit  alone. 

14.  The  concept  of  comprehensive  planning  at  the  SDE  level 
ought  to  be  extended  to  local  school  districts.  Thus,  the 
local  planning  units  and  the  state  planning  unit  could 
work  cooperatively  for  the  mutual  educational  advantage 
of  all  The  superintendents  of  schools  are  too  often  placed 
in  the  position  of  having  to  react  rather  than  act.  It  can 
be  hoped  tliat  the  logical  extension  of  planning  to  the 
local  Superintendents  of  Schocls  will  eventually  give  them 
something  they,  as  local  top  management,  can  use;  name- 
ly a  planning  capabiHty  in  their  own  districts  which  can 
work  for  them  on  comprehensive  long-range  problems. 

15.  As  local  planning  units  are  developed,  information-ex- 
change procedures  must  be  worked  out  with  them.  In- 
service  training  opportunities  of  mutual  benefit  .should  he 
encouraged.  Consultants  may  be  .shared  in  some  situa- 
tions. Joint  meetings  would  be  helpful 

16.  The  planning  unit  in  the  SDE  must  remain  aware  of  legis- 
lative trends  and  changes,  both  state  and  national.  As 
new  socio-economic,  or  political  units  appear  that  affect 
education,  they  must  be  considered.  Liaison  must  be 
maintained  and  cooperation  encouraged  at  all  levels. 
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CHAPTER  4 
Summary 


This  is  a  final  report  only  in  the  sense  that  the  federal  funding 
for  the  Multi-State  Project  entitled  ^'Comprehensive  Planning  in 
State  Education  Agencies '  terminated  for  the  participating  states, 
June  30, 1968.  This  report  would  he  better  classified  as  ;i  progress 
report  on  developments  in  Connecticut  to  date,  but  by  no  means 
a  final  report.  It  is  expected  that  the  work  to  date  will  provide 
the  foundation  for  further  work  in  educational  planning  in  the 
state  for  the  needs  of  the  1970s. 

The  Comprehensive  Planning  Project  in  Connecticut  has  been 
in  existence  for  a  little  over  one  year.  During  tliis  period  the 
problems  of  staffing,  securing  office  space,  providing  appropriate 
equipment,  and  budget  revisions  have  been  encountered.  In  spite 
of  the  delays  and  uncertainties,  it  is  felt  that  significant  progress 
has  been  made.  Four  generalizations  can  be  made  at  this  time 
as  follows: 


1.  The  orientation  of  American  education  towards  the  future 
in  todays  changing  culture  now  places  added  demands 
upon  state  departments  of  education.  Reaching  defined 
goals  for  state  planning  in  new  dimensions,  and  a  long- 
range  decision-making  process  at  state  department  levels 
are  imperative.  A  comprehensive  planning  unit  is  of 
material  assistance  in  this  process. 

2.  The  top  levels  of  administration,  within  a  state  department 
are  already  overburdened  with  operational  and  legislative 
demands.  The  added  assistance  available  to  them  through 
a  planning  unit  means  strengthening  their  le-idei^hip  role 
and  broadening  their  influence.  In  our  experiencti,  com- 
prehensive educational  planning  and  a  departmental  plan- 
ning office  have  become  a  composite  endeavor  under  the 
concept  of  a  planning  unit. 

3.  The  creation  of  a  comprehensive  educational  planning 
unit  within  a  state  Office  of  Departmental  Planning  makes 
possible  a  fresh  approach  to  problems  within  the  Depart- 
ment. The  planning  unit  makes  it  possible  to  work  across 
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unit  boundaries,  and  to  develop  more  cooperation  within 
the  Department  on  broad  problems  facing  management. 
4.  The  cutback  in  federal  funding  hr  Title  V,  section  505 
programs  meant  the  termination  of  the  niulti-statc  project 
in  1968.  This  could  have  .meant  the  total  loss  of  the  les- 
sons  learned  through  the  project,  however,  bv  the  creation 
of  the  Office  of  Departmental  Planning  aiid  the  use  of 
Title  y  funds  within  the  State  Department  of  liducation, 
it  is  possible  for  Connecticut  to  continue  its  planning  ef- 
fort and  build  upon  the  foundation  laid  to  date. 

An  effort  to  encourage  planning  units  in  all  State  Departments 
of  Education  should  be  continued.  A  procedure  could  he  estab- 
lished for  sharing  information  between  all  sfate  planning  xuMii 
on  a  regular  basis.  Human  relations  skills  must  be  emphasized  if 
comprehensive  educational  planning  is  to  be  more  than  jm  aca- 
demic exercise.  Planning  activities  uri:  dealing  basically  wit!?  tlu; 
forces  of  change  and  most  people  are  uncomfortable  with  change. 
Feelings  and  emotions  are  critical  determiners  of  action. 
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A  Task  Force  Model 


OFFICE  OF  DEPARTMENT  PLANNING  GUIDELINES  FOR 
TASK  FORCE  OPERATIONS 

Dr.  Harriet  L.  Gesler  * 

Introduction 

Today,  educators  are  faced  with  decision-making  on  problems 
which  are  extremely  complex  in  nature.  Tenable  decisions  require 
vast  amounts  of  information.  In  this  respect,  educational  systems 
resemble  business  and  industrial  systems  and  organizations.  It 
has  become  increasingly  difficult  for  a  group  of  people,  chosen 
from  within  the  structure  of  an  organization,  to  obtain  and  eval- 
uate appropriate  information  enabling  them  to  propose  tenable 
problem-solutions.  In  the  past,  reliance  has  been  placed  on  the 
judgment  of  individuals  or  the  recommendations  of  committees. 
The  task  force  approach  is  frequently  better  suited  to  todays 
problems. 

Judicious  .selection  of  the  membership  of  the  group  is  a 
characteristic  of  task  force  operations.  The  group  in  this  case 
is  mac  f  speciahsts.  Each  speciahst  understands  the  objec- 

tive, hit  ^*vii  :ole  in  meeting  the  objective,  and  the  conditions 
which  prescribe  the  role  of  the  task  force.  The  special  skill  of 
the  individual  is  used  to  explore  fully,  relevant  parts  of  the  prob- 
lem. The  group  synthesizes  the  judgments  of  its  members,  and 
proposes  solutions.  This  technique,  widely  u.sed  vvdthin  other 
systems  as  a  phase  of  Operations  Research,  holds  the  promise  of 
being  useful  to  the  Department  in  proposing  solutions  to  problems 
not  onl)'  within  the  Department,  but  also  to  those  within  local 
school  systems. 

Tlie  structure  of  a  task  force  differs  from  that  of  the  familiar 
committee.  The  methods  of  estabhshing  objectives  and  the  pro- 

•  Dr.  Harriet  L.  Gcslcr  is  an  Education  Consultant  in  the  Office  of  Dcpart- 
incntal  Planning,  Conri'^cticu*  State  Department  of  Education. 
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cedures  also  clifFcr.  Because  of  these  difFerences,  it  is  iiecessarv 
to  establish  some  guidelines  if  the  Department  is  to  use  the 
task  force  approach  cfFectiN  ely.  These  guideHnes  will  give  direc- 
tion to  the  participants  and  suggest  criteria  and  echniques  for 
using  this  procedure  for  prohleni-sohitions. 

Definitions 

a.  )   The  task  force  may  I)e  defined  as  a  group  of  people  witli 

the  respousibih'ty  for  meeting  a  specific  objective. 

b.  )  The  task  force  may  be  defined  as  a  group  of  people,  each 

of  whom  has  specialized  knowledge,  that  has  responsi- 
bih'ty  for  examining  a  problem  and  formulating  .solutions. 

c.  )   The  task  force  may  be  defined  as  a  group  of  people,  who 

are  part  of  a  larger  group  dealing  with  a  complex  prob- 
lem. The  task  force  investigates  and  propo.ses  solutions 
for  an  element  of  the  inter- related  problems. 

Criteria 

The  Criteria  aiC  stated  as  questions.  The  answer  ves  or  no, 
determines  whether  or  not  the  problem  is  appropriate  for  a  task 
force  operation.  This  judgment  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
information  provided  in  the  description  of  the  problem.  The  judg- 
ment will  be  made  by  the  Commissioner  or  soineone  designated 
by  him. 

The  Application  and  Procedure  sections  give  guidance  to  the 
person  seeking  task  force  help.  Tliese  data  supply  the  evidence 
that  the  criteria  are  met.  In  those  cases  where  the  resources  to 
supply  this  information  are  not  available  to  the  applicant,  the 
Department  may  offer  assistance. 

Some  of  the  criteria  may  not  apply  to  task  force  operations 
within  the  Department  of  Education.  There  may  also  be  times 
when  all  of  the  elements  described  in  the  sections  on  procedure 
may  not  carry  equal  weight.  Generally,  the  information  that  is 
requested,  will" assist  staff  members  to  perform  efficiently  by 
furnishing  the  background  to  the  problem. 

Criterion  1 :  Can  the  problem  be  specifically  identified  and  de- 
scribed in  quantitative  and/or  qualitative  terms? 

Application:  Responsibility  for  describing  the  problem  lies  with 
the  one  seeking  task  force  assistance. 

Procedure:   The  description  should: 

a.  )  include  relevant  background  information 

b.  )  include  previous  steps  taken  to  solve  the  problem 

c.  )  state  financial  considerations 
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d.  )  indicate  constraints  on  the  problem 

e.  )  propose  solution  target  date 

Criterion  2\  Is  the  prohleni  complex  with  several  variables? 

Application:  Traditionally,  the  significant  variables  in  education 
have  been  identified  (|uantitatively  in  numbers  of 
pupils,  stafF,  dollars  and  space.  A  task  force  opera- 
tion suggests  broadening  the  base.  Some  of  the  addi- 
tional variables  forming  this  base  might  reflect  com- 
binations of  the  following:  technology,  learning 
theory,  community  planning,  human  resources,  en- 
vironmental constraints,  federal  grants,  behavioral 
science,  or  hun-ian  development. 

Procedure:   The  description  should: 

a.)   identify  the  relevant  elements  of  tlie  problem 
h.)  estimate  the  critical  quality  of  each  clement 

c.  )  establi.sh  prjorities  for  considering  the  elements 

d.  )  list  the  elements  that  have  been  studied 

Criterion  S:  Can  solutions  be  found  most  efficiently  hy  employing 
several  .specialists? 

Application:  Involving  two  or  more  people  with  a  task  force  op- 
eration can  be  an  efficient  or  an  expensive  way  to 
solve  a  problem.  The  purpose  of  this  criterion  is  to 
establish  a  cost/estimate.  From  cost/estimate  data, 
rational  decisions  on  use  of  departmental  personnel 
can  be  made.  The  question  is  not,  can  four  specialists 
resolve  this  problem  four  times  faster  than  one  person. 
Rather,  the  question  may  become,  can  four  specialists 
resolve  the  problein  with  greater  validity  than  one 
person  who  may  seek  the  counsel  of  specialists  as  die 
.situation  requires  it. 

Procedure:   The  problem  description  .should: 

a.  )   indicate  what  .specialized  knowledge  is  needed 

b.  )  state  the  specialist's  re.spon.sibihty 

c.  )  estimate  the  man/hours  for  each  ta.sk  force  mem- 

ber 

d.  )  estimate  the  expenses  of  die  ta.sk  force 

Criterion  4:  Can  the  .solution  time  be  plotted  in  a  management 
network  pattern? 

Application:  Management  efforts  have  been  directed  toward  de- 
 .veloping.  a ..sciencQ  of  planning  in  order  to  acli[eve 
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agreed  upon  objectives.  The  use  of  depiirtiiient  per- 
sonnel and  other  resources  indicate  a  need  to  pre- 
determine specific  tasks,  sequence,  interdependoncy 
and  quality  control  of  performance.  The  network 
tool  helps  to  determine  iiianpower  and  time  require- 
ments  as  well  as  sclieduling  the  steps  of  the  task. 

Procedure:   The  problem  description  should; 

a.  )  break  down  the  tasks 

b.  )  establish  task  sequences 

c.  )  analyze  task  dependency 

d.  )  suggest  a  schedule 

e.  )  establish  task  completion  date 


Criterion  -^i  When  the  task  force  reaches  a  decision  on  problem- 
solutions,  will  the  recommendations  be  accepted  and 
acted  upon  within  a  reasonable  time? 

Application:  It  is  reasonable  to  anticipate  a  rare  condition  when 
the  time  and  efforts  of  the  task  force  may  be  wasted, 
because  the  problem-solutions  have  low  probability 
of  success.  Theoretically,  the  operation  should  be 
aborted  as  soon  as  conditions  indicate  this  possibility. 
These  conditions  may  grow  out  of  such  things  as:  a 
change  in  school  administration,  a  change  in  Board 
composition,  persistent  financial  blocking  or  failure 
to  acquire  the  needed  cooperation  within  the  sohi- 
tion-seeking  organization.  In  all  other  operations, 
however,  group  integrity  should  be  preserved.  **Spe- 

^^^^      cjfically,  the  ♦grou.p>Teaches..«a^.decision.J)y  receiving. 
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and  evaluating  the  specialized  information  of  its 
members.  If  it  is  to  act  responsibly,  it  must  be  ac- 
corded re.spon.sil:)i]ity.  It  cannot  be  arbitrarily  oi* 
capriciously  overruled.  If  it  is,  it  will  develop  the 
.same  tendencies  to  irrespon.sibility  as  an  individual 
.similarlv  treated.''  {Tlw  New  Industrial  State  bv  J. 
Kenneth-Galbraith,  Page  69). 

The  problem  description  .should: 

a.  )  indicate  plans  for  communication  within  .system 

b.  )  .state  procedures  for  policy-making  within  .sy.stem 

c.  )  a.ssess  tlie  receptivity  of  the  policy  makers 

d.  )  analyze  the  constraints  inhibiting  the  policy- 

makers 


Goals 

Once  the  judgment  has  been  made  that  the  problem  is  an 
appropriate  one  for  a  task  force,  the  next  step  is  to  determine  what 
the  task  force  operation  should  be  An  important  departmental 
consideration,  which  led  to  exploring  the  task  force  approach  to 
problem-.solutions.  was  the  .search  for  ways  to  multiply  th(j  depart- 
ment's effectiveness.  The  ta.sk  force  is  useful  only  as  it  contributes 
to  overall  departmental  goals  which  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

Cooperatively  developing  strategies  to  improve  education  in 
Comiecticut; 

Contributing  to  the  strengthening  of  local  leadership; 

Promoting  departmental  staff  growth  through  exposure  to 
multi-dimeiusional  educational  problems. 

By  definition,  then,  the  task  force  nnist  state  its  objective  or  mis- 
sion in  terms  that  are  consonant  with  the  above  goals. 
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1  ASK  Analysis 

1.0   Select  task  force  leader 

1.1  Design  task  force  operation 

1.2  Determine  persoimel  requirements 

1.3  Select  ta.sk  force  personnel 

2.0   Study  problem  description 

2.1  State  task  objective 

2.2  Define  component  tasks 

2.3  Plan  component  activities 

2A   Set  component  completion  dates 
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3.0   Establish  operating  principles 

3.1  Assign  record-keeping  responsibilities 

3.2  Schedule  events 

3.3  Develop  communication  flow 

4,0  Establish  task  completion  date 

4.1  Prepare  tentative  report 

4.2  Test  solutions  with  department  administrative  com- 
mittee 

4.3  Prepare  final  report 

5.0   Submit  problem  solutions 

5.1  Identify  steps  for  implementation 

5.2  Design  follow-up  procedure 

6.0   Report  assignment  completed 
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Introduction  and  Orientation 

BACKGROUND  DATA  REGARDING  UTAH 
Don  K.  Riciiauds" 

As  Utah  was  settled,  it  was  characterized  by  many  small 
school  districts  which  multiplied  with  little  regard  for  the  number 
of  pupils  or  the  financial  resources  available.  It  was,  however, 
recognized  very  early  that  such  small  school  districts  should  bo 
consolidated  and  this  was  accomplished  in  1915,  well  ahead  of  the 
national  movement.  Utah's  public  school  education  has  bene- 
fited greatly  by  having  only  forty  school  districts.  For  example, 
consolidation  (1)  has  facilitated  cooperative  curriculum  improve- 
ment programs,  (2)  has  made  possible  closer  working  relationships 
among  the  Office  of  the  State  Superintendent,  the  teacher  train- 
ing institutions,  and  the  local  district  administration  in  the  con- 
tinuous upgrading  of  teacher  education  and  certification  programs, 
and  (3)  has  had  a  profound  influence  in  effecting  substantial 
savings  as  a  result  of  greater  efficiency  in  administration.  Con- 
solidation, by  creaiing  larger  districts  for  taxing  purposes,  has 
also  made  possible  greatly  improved  school  financing  programs. 

Despite  this  earlier  effort,  additional  consolidation  should  be 
effected  in  Utah  as  a  means  of  alleviating  some  of  the  diflficulties 
arising  from  the  wide  diversity  of  district  types.  Notable  differ- 
ences exist  in  such  factors  as  geographical  size,  population  size 
and  density,  rural  and  urban  settings,  and  available  economic  re- 
.sources.  Continued  consolidation  is  expected  tc  occur  as  the 
limitations  of  such  situations  are  fully  realized. 

Because  of  a  rather  limited  assessed  valuation  and  a  per 
capita  income  which  even  in  1968  is  lower  than  that  of  either  the 
national  or  Rocky  Mountain  state's  average,  financing  education 

DoiT  k7  Bichards.  Project  Director  Comprehensive  Planning  in  State  Education 
Acencies  for  Utah.  Dr.  Ricliards  is  a  native  of  U  ah  and  received  I  s  pro- 
feSal  t  a  ning  at  Brigham  Young  University  and  Utah  State  University.  He 
has  served  a  Mathematics  instructor  at  Utah  State  University  and  Ogden 
Sh  Scliool  as  Hcsearch  Analyst  for  Utah)  Coordinating  Council  of  Higher 
Eduction,  and  as  the  State  Supervisor  of  Mathematics  Education. 
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has  always  hccn  a  problem  in  Utah.  The  problem  has  been  com- 
pounded by  the  fact  that  Utah  has  a  liigh  birth  rate,  a  relatively 
low  infant  mortality  rate,  together  with  a  strong  commiment  to 
the  importance  of  education  which  has  resulted  in  a  citixemy  that 
has  aclu'eved  an  average  educational  level  of  a  little  over  twelfth 
grade. 

For  many  years  local  districts  assumed  major  responsibility 
for  school  finances;  however,  a  major  step  forward  was  taken  when 
in  1946  the  State  established  the  **Mininunn  School  Program"  as 
the  basic  method  of  financing  public  education  in  Utah.  This 
method  guarantees  a  minimum  level  of  financial  support  for  .ich 
child  regardless  of  the  wealth  of  the  district  in  which  he  lives. 

This  equalization  program  has  permitted  the  improvement  of 
education  throughout  the  State,  particularly  in  those  districts  with 
limited  assessed  valuation  per  child.  However,  because  the  legisla- 
ture has  imposed  some  limitations  on  district  taxing  power,  this 
same  equalization  program  has,  to  some  extent,  limited  the  ability 
of  wealthier  districts  to  invest  in  high  quality  programs.  As  a 
result,  there  has  been  a  tendency  toward  uniformity  in  the  amount 
of  money  available  and  in  the  type  of  school  program  provided 
in  the  various  districts  of  the  State.  While  generally  lauding 
equalization  efforts,  some  Utah  educators  suggest  that  this  trend, 
if  practiced  to  the  e).i.v.mc,  m:iy  iend  to  discourage  local  leader- 
ship, responsibility,  ana  interest. 

Almost  from  the  time  of  settlement,  Utah  has  had  a  state 
superintendent  of  schools.  Various  procedures  have  been  used 
for  the  selection  of  candidates  for  this  post;  however,  in  1951  the 
present  practice  occured  as  a  result  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. The  State  Board  of  Education  now  appoints  the  state 
superintendent  to  serve  at  its  pleasure.  This  procedure  has  re- 
sulted in  greater  professionalization  of  the  position. 

The  role  of  the  state  superintendent  and  his  staff  has,  over 
the  last  15  )'ears,  gradually  changed  from  that  of  regulatory  and 
record-keeping  to  one  of  educational  leadership.  This  improve- 
ment has  been  brought  about  by  a  number  of  factors:  ( 1)  recent 
federal  legislation  has  resulted  in  a  dramatic  change  in  the  num- 
ber, the  makeup,  and  the  capabilities  of  staff;  (2)  innovation  and 
experimentation  have  been  encouraged  and  cooperatively  de- 
veloped; (3)  not  only  has  the  amount  of  information  increased  but 
the  information  has  been  made  more  readily  available  through  the 
use  of  improved  retrieval  systems;  (4)  improved  internal  organiza- 
tional patterns,  and  developmental  activities  are  providing  the 
strengths  necessary  for  the  improvement  of  services. 


Initiation  of  Vlauniu*^  iu  the  Utah  State  Education  Agcncj/  3 

Utah's  educalioiKil  leaders  have  sensed  an  incrcasiiij^  need 
for  the  improvement  of  hmg-rangc  ])lamiing.  Systematic  dovoh)j)- 
inent  of  staff  capability  in  planning  and  related  area.s  such  as  re- 
search, information,  and  data  management  has  begin].  The  proj- 
ect, "Conii)rehensive  Planning  for  State  Education  Agencies"  has 
been  a  dynamic  force  in  helping  Utah  to  recogni/e  tho  imi)ortai:ce 
of  comprehensive  educational  plamiiug.  The  i)r()ject  has  helped 
the  State  devel  .p  a  ])lanning  model  and  reconinientl  procedures 
for  making  an  operational  Planning  Unit. 


DEFINITION  OF  COMPREHENSIVE 
EDUCATIONAL  PLANNING 

Long-range  planning  is  frequently  thought  of  as  ])launing. 
which  is  projected  over  a  period  of  years;  and  comprelwnsivt* 
planning,  as  planning  which  combines  numerous  factors  into  a 
unified  whole. 

Planning  is  a  continuous  and  dynamic  i)rocess  which  facil- 
itates educational  problem-  solving  and  administrative  decision- 
making.  Planning  (1)  defines  objectives,  (2)  identifier?  major 
problems,  (3)  examines  principal  means  for  solving  theso  —  ' 
lems,  and  (4)  specifies  objective  liases  for  evaluation  of  pet 
ance  and  outcomes.  Plans  which  are  ])roduced  bv  this  to 
process  are  not  .seen  ay  final  designs  but  as  steps  leading  lo 
a  solution  to  a  problem.  A  written  plan  serves  as  ai^  instrumeju 
of  communication  which  helps  to  direct  action  and  coordinate 
programs.  Care  must  be  taken  that  plans  do  not  become  permanent 
or  outdated  rather  that  they  remain  dynamic  guides  to  present 
and  future  activities. 

Planning  must  be  selective,  adaptable,  simple,  and  fiexible. 
•  It  is  a  process  of  gathering,  processing,  and  distributing  data  in 
a  way  that  renders  the  data  available  at  the  time  and  place  of 
decision-makinjr  The  method  of  planning  must  provide  essential 
guidelines  so  that  each  educational  leader  cari  do  his  own  in- 
dividual planning  within  the  context  of  a  larger  frame  of  reference. 


NEED  FOR  PLANNING 

In  recent  years  Utah  educators  have  come  to  recogni'/.e  that 
tlie  tools,  skills,  and  methodologies  possessed  by  individuals 
capable  of  doing  long-range  planning  can  help  in  the  solution  of 
such  important  problems  as  (1)  adapting  to  the  rapid  changes 
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occurring  iu  our  society,  (2)  the  necessity  for  r.iodifyiug  educa- 
tioual  programs  to  i^icet  the  ik:dividual  needs  of  society,  and  {'i) 
the  importance  of  making  more  effective  use  of  limited  funds. 

Rati-:  df  Change 

The  history  of  civiliz;Uion  is  a  story  of  coutiiiuous  change. 
Those  that  successfully  adapted  to  their  changing  mviroiuueut 
continued  to  grow  and  prosper;  those  that  failed  did  not  survive. 

But  what  is  drastically  and  explosively  different  today  is  the 
rate  of  change.  Significant  chaiiges  that  once  required  generations 
or  centuries  are  now  happfMiing  virtually  overnight,  Eciward  J. 
Green'  claims  that  as  a  result  of  this  fact  there  are  only  three 
things  known  for  sure  about  the  future;  ''(l)  it  wi5i  not  be  like 
the  past;  (2)  it  will  not  be  like  jne  thhiks  it  is  going  to  be;  aiul 
(3)  the  rate  of  change  will  be  faster  toiuorrow  than  it  was  today 
or  yesterday."  Under  these  circumstances  plaiuung  which  may  be 
used  as  i  device  for  producing  desired  change,  preventing  un- 
desired  change,  and  for  meeting  or  anticipating  change  is  vitally 
needed  by  education  in  this  pericxl. 

MomncATioN  ok  Eoucatioxal  PiK)onAM 

ElemCii^^avy  and  secoiyjary  education  today  is  one  of  the 
largest  enterprises  in  society.  Every  year  greater  responsibility 
is  placed  upon  ediscators  to  plan  and  carry  out  broad  educational 
programs,  to  evaluate  the  scope  and  quality  of  those  programs, 

to  produce  significant  results.  This  increased  respeusibility 
and  the  accelerated  ^'ate  of  change  combine  to  make  long-range, 
comprehensive  planning  more  crucial  and  more  diffi^'jlt.  Such 
plaiming  will  help  educational  leaders  to  know  what  thef^  objec- 
tives are,  which  objectives  are  the  most  important,  aiui  what 
kind  Crf  resources  are  required  in  what  quantity  and  quality  and  at 
what  time  and  place.  These  elements  are  basic  to  good  decision- 
making and  essential  in  an  era  of  continuous  change. 

EFFEcrrivr        ok  Euucationai.  Fundk 

Educational  phuming  is  needed  in  Utijb  to  help  insiue  the 
most  efficient  use  of  limited  funds  for  education.  iW  i  of 
the  accepted  standards  of  co;nparison,  Utah  has  one  of  the  !  *  Ao^'t 
public  school  cojiniitments  in  the  United  States.  Although  the 
abih'ty  of  the  State  f.o  finance  the  public  schools  is  lo^^,  the  effort 
made  is  at  or  near  the  top  in  the  entire  nation.  Altbougli  Utah 
ranks  very  high  among  the  fifty  states  in  effort,  it  is  somewhat 
below  regional  and  national  averages*  in  the  amount  ey.pcuuled  per 

1  Edward  J.  Green,  Thr  Manageinent  of  Change.  Edw  a!  J.  Green  Associates 
.NLtnagcnient  CoiisuUing  Firm  \\\\x*t  (\'iii$\mTii\i:  By  ^^;>  aiitlior.  H)67),  p.  U. 
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pupil.  This  is  due  to  such  things  as  the  hirge  number  of  children 
in  the  State  to  be  educated,  the  relatively  low  economic  base, 
and  the  fact  that  less  than  two  percent  of  Utah  children  attend 
private  schools. 

Over  the  years,  Utah  has  enjo)ed  a  comparative  advantage 
oven  other  states  in  the  efficiency  of  its  school  system.  During 
recent  years,  however,  this  advantage  has  decreased  as  other 
states  have  made  rapid  strides  in  the  consolidation  of  school 
districts  and  the  elimination  of  small,  inefficient  schools. 

The  use  of  such  planning  techniques  as  systems  analysis, 
PERT,  planning-programming-budgeting,  cost-benefit  analysis,  en- 
rollment forecasting,  and  projecting  revenue  estimates  can  all 
contribute  to  wise  management  of  educational  financing. 


THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  INITIATES 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PLANNING  CAPABILITY 

Commitment  to  educational  planning  must  begin  with  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  which  commitment  is  best  demonstrated 
by  the  adoption  of  policies  that  will  pennit  and  encourage  such 
planning. 

The  Utah  State  Board  of  Education  has  placed  high  priority 
on  the  need  for  planning  and  has  developed  some  planning  capa- 
bilities among  its  staff  as  a  result  of  several  individual  planning 
projects  assigned  to  the  agency.  The  Board,  in  1965,  adopted 
policies  to  encourage  specific  planning  endeavors  by  committing 
the  State  to  participation  in  a  multi-state  project  funded  under 
Section  505,  Title  V  of  ESEA,  the  eight-state  project,  "Designing 
Education  for  the  Future'*  and  later,  the  seven-state  project,  "Com- 
prehensive Planning  in  State  Education  Agencies.  The  Board  has 
also  provided  State  resources  to  finance  planning  endeavors  and 
has  indicated  its  intention  to  continue  support. 


PLANNING  REQUIREMENTS 

If  educational  planning  is  to  fulfill  its  great  potential  for  as- 
sistance in  state  education  agencies  and  is  to  have  the  thrust 
essential  to  this  fulfillment,  it  will  require:  (1)  a  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  educational  planning  and  a  commitment  to  its 
basic  purposer;  (2)  a  highly  coin[>etent  planning  staff  unencum- 
bered with  the  demands  of  other  administrati/e  and  supervisory 
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responsibilities;  and  (3)  sufficient  tiir.c  and  resources  to  ac- 
complish the  task. 

Planning  techniques  are  becoming  sophisticated  to  the  point 
that  individuals  assigned  to  do  educational  planning  need  to  de- 
velop new  skills  through  inservice  activities.  No  longer  can 
educational  leaders  be  both  generalists  and  part-time  planners 
relying  upon  thei-  intutition  or  past  practices  for  decision-making. 
Instead,  full-time  educational  planners  should  be  identified  and 
resources  provided  for  their  traiiiing  and  improvement.  They  must 
be  freed  from  operational  tasks  so  that  tlicy  can  devote  their 
attention  to  providing  the  decision-makers  with  adequate  ^alter- 
natives from  which  to  select  together  with  relevant  information 
requisite  to  such  selection.  ^ 


CHAPTER  2 
Development  of  Utali's  Planning  Capability 

This  sectiOi.  of  the  Utah  report  treats  chronologically  the 
three  phase  development  of  Utah's  Planning  Unit,  including  the 
source  of  financial  support  and  its  placement  in  the  organizational 
structure  of  the  Office  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.  Specific  planning  structures  or  organizational  elements 
such  as  the  Planning  Unit,  the  Planning  Council,  the  Program 
Review  Committee,  and  the  Executive  Committee  will  be  in- 
troduced. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  Time-Frame  below  that  Phase  I,  the 
Planning  Phase,  was  begun  July  1,  1967  and  has  been  completed. 
Phase  II,  the  Transitory-Operational  Phase,  was  accepted  and 
initiated  on  July  1,  1968  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  its 
executive  officers.  Phase  III,  the  Theoretical  ^  Planning  Model 
Phase,  may  be  operative  by  July  1, 1969  but  will  likely  be  modified 
to  some  extent  according  to  the  adequacies  or  inadequacies  which 
may  develop  as  Phase  II  is  implemented. 


A  Time-Frame  Illustrating  Phases  in  the  Development 
OF  Utah  s  Planning  Capabilities 

Phase  I  -  The  Plan 
for  Planning  Phase 

Phase  II  -  The 
Transitory-Opera- 
tional Phase 

Phase  III  -  The 
Theoretical  Planning 
Model  Phase 

1  July  1967 

1  July  1968 

1  July  1969? 

PHASE  I -THE  PLAN  FOR  PLANNING  PHASE 

During  the  first  year  that  a  Planning  Unit  existed  in  the  State 
Education  Agency,  the  staff  was  charged  with  the  responsibihty 
of  developing  a  "plan  for  planning"  —  a  procedural  model  for 
employing  educational  planning  within  the  agency.  This  report 
is  one  result  of  these  efforts  and  does  recommend  specific  pro- 
cedures for  a  comprehensive  planning  program  in  Utah. 
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As  the  staff  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  moved  to  fulfill 
its  responsibility  for  advancing  educational  improvement,  it  placed 
increasing  emphasis  on  leadership.  Each  division  in  the  agency 
has  begun,  by  necessity,  to  devote  a  greater  portion  of  its  time 
and  resources  to  planning.  Each  division  has  improved  its  capa- 
bility to  develop  carefully  prepared  plans  in  order  to  better  per- 
form its  role. 

In  the  movement  toward  better  leadership  through  planning, 
the  staff  recognized  that  some  group  was  n,xded  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  to  the  several  divisions  m  their  planning  en- 
deavors and  to  undertake  certain  planning  functions  which  were 
agency-wide  in  scope.  Initially  a  planning  component  was  or- 
ganized under  the  provisions  of  Title  V,  Section  503,  of  the  Ele- 
mentary Secondary  Education  Act,  but  the  financial  resources 
proved  to  be  inadequate.  In  1967  a  special  multi-state  project  on 
comprehensive  educational  planning  was  formed  by  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  and  Utah  was  selected  as  a  participant. 
With  funds  now  available,  Utah  moved  rapidly  to  form  a  Planning 
Unit. 

~  During  the  first  year  the  multi-state  project  was  funded  under 
Section  505  of  Title  V  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  which  provided  grants  for  "special  projects" 
designed  to  resolve  problems  common  to  several  state  education 
agencies. 

The  newly  created  Planning  Unit  was  activated  in  the  or- 
ganizational structure  of  the  Office  of  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  under  the  direction  of  Utah's  project  co- 
ordinator —  the  Deputy  Superintendent  for  Administrative 
Services. 

In  July  of  1968,  the  completion  of  a  model  for  employing 
planning  within  the  Utah  State  Education  Agency  represented  the 
culmination  of  Phase  1.  A  brief  introduction  to  Phase  II  and  III 
follows  immediately  but  details  of  the  model  scheduled  to  be 
operative  during  these  phases  will  be  treated  in  later  chapters  of 
this  report. 


PHASE  II -TRANSITORY-OPERATIONAL  PHASE 

July  1,  1968  began  a  transitoiy-operational  phase  for  Utah 
involving  further  training  of  the  specialized  staff^^ of  educational 
planners  and  the  testing  of  some  of  the  ideas  developed  during 
the  initial  planning  stage.  This  second  phase  should  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  achieving^tate  Boa^^^ 
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of  a  procedure  for  employing  planning  witliin  tlie  agency  and  will 
serve  as  a  transitional  period  for  overcoming  a  number  of  con- 
straints to  effective  planning. 

During  Phase  II,  the  Plamiing  Unit  became  a  part  of  a  newly 
formed,  planning  and  internal  services  division  in  the  State 
Agency  and  has  been  financed  through  the  commitment  of  state 
funds. 


OnCANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE 

The  new  division  of  planning  and  internal  service  is  located 
in  the  organizational  structure  as  follows: 


State  Superintendent  | 


Deouty  SuDt.  for  Administratian 


Publicatians 


Divisian  of  Planning 
and  Internal  Services 


Data 
Processing 


Internal 
Finance 


Planning 


Utah  finances  the  operation  of  the  Office  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent on  a  biennial  basis.  Therefore,  significant  changes  are 
not  always  possible  during  the  second  year  of^  a  funding  period. 
To  some  extent,  the  limitations  of  the  organizational  structure 
for  planning  during  the  second  year  are,  therefore,  a  matter  of 
necessity  imposed  by  financial  constraints.  Ideally,  the  planning 
function  should  be  located  nearer  the  top  in  organizational  struc- 
ture and  thus  be  in  a  more  responsive  position  to  the  top  ad- 
ministratioii. 
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During  tlie  tmiisitorv-operatioiial  phase,  the  Phuiiiiiig  Unit 
is  providing  some  of  the  technical  assistance  needed  by  tl)e 
several  divisions  in  their  planning  endeavors  and  is  undertaking 
some  agency-wide  planning  functions. 

The  following  organizational  elements  have  been  created  and 
have  begun  functioning  during  Phase  II.  Each  such  entity  will  b(^ 
treated  in  greater  detail  in  Utahs  Planning  Model  in  the  chapters 
which  follow. 

Plawung  Council  The  Planning  Council  is  a  key  element 
which  is  a.ssisting  the  State  Education  Agency  in  fulfilling  its 
leadership  function  through  the  use  of  planning  capabilities  and 
the  potential  of  the  Planning  Unit. 

The  Council  includes  the  deputy  superintendents,  the  division 
administrators,  the  administrative  assistants,  and  the  head  of  the 
Planning  Unit.  It  is  considered  to  be  the  nucleus  of  educational 
planning  in  the  State  Agency.  The  Planning  Unit  serves  to  facil- 
itate  and  coordinate  the  work  of  the  Planning  Council  by  providing 
data,  technical  assistance,  any  necessary  coordination  and  liaison, 
and  a  wide  range  of  other  planning  competencies. 

PfOgram  Review  Committee.  A  Program  Review  Committee, 
consisting  of  selected  members  of  the  Planning  Council,  makes 
recommendations  to  tbe  Planning  Council  regarding  programs  for 
meeting  priority  needs  and  planning  proposals  and  in  other  ways 
acts  as  a  steering  committee  for  the  Council. 

Executive  Committee.  An  Executive  Committee,  composed  of 
the  state  superintendent  and  tbe  deputies,  assists  the  Chief  State 
School  Officer  in  arriving  at  decisions  for  the  deployment  of  the 
resources  of  the  Agency. 

Those  portions  of  the  Phase  II  planning  operation  which  have 
proved  operative  and  effectual  will  continue  on  into  Pha.se  III  as 
the  gradual  transition  is  made  from  one  period  to  the  other.  Thu.s, 
it  is  visualized  that  much  of  the  material  regarding  strategies, 
structures,  and  procedures  treated  in  the  next  chapter  will  become 
foundational  or  basic  for  Phase  III. 


PHASE  III --THE  THEORETICAL  PLANNING 
MODEL  PHASE 

A  detailed  explanation  of  the  theoretical  planning  model. 
Phase  III,  begins  with  -Chapter  IV  where  placement  and  relation- 
ships with  other  agencies  are  discussed.  The  explanation  continues 
in  ChapXerA  Y,.  YI  and^  YIL  TJie^pbjec.tiye_s,.and  .fu^ 
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Planning  Unit  are  treated  indicating  the  design,  scope  and  means 
for  achieving  the  goals  of  educational  planning  in  Utali.  The 
competencies,  size,  and  estimated  cost  for  the  planning  xniit 
staff  in  Utah  are  itemized.  Some  alternative  staffing  plans  for 
the  Unit  are  also  illustrated  in  Chapter  VL 


CHAPTER  d 


A  New  Design  k  jx  Managing 
Educational  Programs  in  UtaK 
Empkasizing  tke  Planning  Model 


The  material  contained  in  this  chapter  represents  the  efforts 
of  a  number  of  people  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  Planning 
Unit  to  refine  a.  procedural  model  for  employing  planning  within 
the  State  Education  Agency.  A  three-man  committee  compiled 
and  edited  contributions  from  Agency  personnel  into  an  official 
Agency  positior  paper  which  constitutes  this  chapter. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  describe  a  process  for  apply- 
ing better  management  practices  to  the  operation  of  the  State 
Education  Agency.  It  includes  the  adaptation  of  some  of  the 
newer  techniques  now  available  and  focuses  on  a  change  in  pro- 
cedure for  developing,  approving  and  conducting  programs  for 
educational  improvement.  It  represents  a  consensus  of  philosophy 
among  the  staff  of  the  Utah  State  Education  Agency  regarding 
educational  planning  and  identifies  elements  of  structure  to  be 
used  to  coordinate  and  direct  the  deployment  of  Agency-wide 
resources.  It  also  suggests  the  assignment  of  various  functions 
or  strategies  to  Agency  divisions  and  details  a  specific  procedure 
for  managing  programs  for  advancing  educational  improvement 
in  the  State.  Tliis  procedural  model  was  presented  to  and  accepted 
by  the  Agency's  Administrative  Council  during  the  summer  of 
1968.  At  that  time,  the  model  was  validated  (officially  approved 
and  accepted)  and  the  decision  made  to  implement  it  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Agency.  Tliis  vahdation  and  implementation  encom- 
passed only  Pliase  II,  Transitory-Operational  Phase;  Phase  III  is 
not  yet  vaHdated. 

A  POSITION  STATEMENT  FOR  PLANNING 

Planning  is  a  technical  process  lielpful  in  educational  problem- 
solving  and  administrative  decision-making.  Planning  (1)  defines 
objectives,  (2)  identifies  major  problems,  (3)  examines  principal 
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means  to  solve  these  problems,  and  (4)  specific  objective  bases 
for  evaluation  of  performance  and  outcomes. 

To  assist  the  Agency  in  more  effectively  performing  its  leader- 
ship responsibilities  there  is  a  need  for  the  technology  of  planning 
in: 

1.  Setting  goals  of  education. 

2.  Determining  the  most  critical  unmet  educational  needs 
in  the  state. 

3.  Developing  solution  strategies  to  meet  these  needs. 

4.  Designing  school  improvement  projects. 

5.  Planning  for  needed  educational  changes. 

To  utilize  the  technology  of  planning  effectively  the  State 
Agency  should  establish  certain  capabilities.  These  include: 

1.  A  7ell  defined,  broadly  understood  and  endorsed  pro- 
cea  .re  for  etnploijmg  educational  planning  within  the 
agency. 

2.  Personnel  within  each  division  trained  iu  planning  tech- 
niques such  as  future  forecasting,  systems  approach,  needs 
assessment,  and  simulation. 

3.  A  specialized  staff  of  educational  planners. 

4.  An  information  management  system. 

5.  The  capability  to  provide  coordination  and  leadership 
to  other  educational  agencies  and  to  agencies  doing  edu- 
cational planning. 

As  the  State  Agency  fulfills  its  responsibility  for  advancing 
educational  improvement,  it  will  require  an  emphasis  on  leader- 
ship. Therefore,  all  divisions  in  the  agency  will,  by  necessity,  de- 
vote a  greater  portion  of  their  time  and  resources  to  planning. 

Each  division  will  improve  its  capability  to  develop  carefully 
prepared  plans  to  perform  its  responsibilities. 

A  Planning  Unit  will  be  needed  to  provide  technical  assistance 
to  the  several  divisions  in  their  planning  endeavors  and  to  under- 
take certain  planning  functions  which  are  agency-wide. 

The  Planning  Unit  would  carry  out  the  following  responsibil- 
ities: 

1.   Provide  technical  assistance  to  the  divisions  by: 

a.  Performing  system  analyses. 

b.  Developing  PERT  networks. 

c.  Providini?  heloful  data. 
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d.  Providing  matlicinatical  and  sinniiation  models. 

e.  Performing  cost-benefit  analyses. 

2.    Undertake  certain  planning  functions  that  are  agency- 
wide  sue) I  as. 

a.  Assessing  the  critical  educational  needs  of  the  state. 

b.  Providing  analyses  and  process  for  establishing  prior- 
ities. 

c.  Planning  statewide  educational  change. 

d.  Acting  as  liaison  between  tbe  State  Education  Agency 
planning  functions  and  the  planning  functions  of  other 
agencies  affecting  education. 

e.  Coordinating  the  development  of  comprehensive  long- 
range  plans  for  advancing  educational  improvement 
for  the  Stat'^^f  Utah. 

The  Planning' '  x\\t  ;oi.'Id  not  assume  responsibilities  as: 

1.  Doing  educational  research. 

2.  Developing  a  blueprint  for  the  operating  divisions. 

3.  Administering  school  improvement  projects. 

4.  Evaluating  programs  and  projects. 

5.  Being  an  internal  quality  control  agency. 

STRATEGIES,  STRUCTURE  AND  PROCEDURE 

Significant  recent  developments  both  within  and  external  to 
the  Utah  State  Education  Agency  have  created  a  demand  for  more 
systematic  procedures  for  providing  leadership  to  the  advance- 
ment of  education  in  the  State  of  Utali. 

Ratiokale 

Influences  Within  The  Agency.  For  two  years  the  Utah  State 
Education  Agency  has  been  involved  in  an  eight-state  project, 
Designing  Education  for  the  Future.  This  project  involves  a  study 
of  society  as  it  may  exist  in  1980  in  an  attempt  to  identify  needed 
changes  in  education.  By  the  end  of  the  1968-69  school  year,  the 
study  committees  that  liave  been  working  on  the  various  areas 
encompassed  by  the  project  will  have  completed  their  work.  The 
reports  of  these  committees  will  identify  some  appropriate  goals 
and  objectives  as  well  as  emerging  educational  needs. 

During-the  past  fifteen  months  the  Agency  has  also  been  in- 
volved in  a  seven-state  project.  Comprehensive  Planning  in  State 
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Education  Agencies,  This  project,  administered  by  Uv.»h,  has  cow- 
sidered  the  means  whereby  phuiiiiiig  technology  could  be  used  to 
improve  the  leadership  capability  of  the  Stale  Education  Agenc\ 
through  the  establishment  of  an  agency-wide  planning  process. 

Tlie  ultimate  focus  of  both  these  projects  is  the  improvement 
of  the  State  Education  Agency's  effectiveness  in  providing  the  nec- 
essary services  and  state-wide  leadership  for  program  changes 
selected  for  solving  the  critical  problems  of  education. 

These  two  studies  and  longitudinal  projections,  based  upon 
present  trends,  portend  an  increasing  cost  of  staggering  proportions 
for  operating  the  State  Education  Agency  if  programs  are  con- 
ducted in  the  future  as  they  have  been  in  the  past.  Because  of  the 
present  and  anticipated  future  scarcity  of  Agency  resources  in  rela- 
tion to  overall  demands,  the  Agency  must  choose  from  among 
many  competing  programs  those  of  greatest  priority.  It  must  also 
I  select  the  optinnim  means  from  several  alternatives  for  achieving 

the  priority  program  objectives  and  must  assess  the  degree  to 
which  the  objectives  are  att;>Mied.  These  difficult  choices  and  judg- 
ments can  be  made  if  adequate  program  planning  and  program 
:  management  capabilities  are  developed  within  the  Agency.  As- 

'  pects  of  both  of  these  studies  have  dealt  with  these  two  fields  of 

i  administrative  activity  and  have  noted  many  inadequacies  in  pres- 

^  ent  management  practices. 

•  Influences  External  to  the  Agency.  In  addition  to  the  develop- 

ments within  education  that  point  the  way  for  improved  program 
planning  and  more  effective  management  practices,  there  are  pres- 

t  sures  for  change  from  outside  influences  that  cannot  be  ignored. 

*,  The  Council  on  State  Goverimients  has  urged  the  chief  exec- 

I  utive  officers  in  each  state  to  organize  for  plaiming  services  at  two 

M  levels    one  level  covering  the  whole  gamut  of  state  development 

1  functions  and  their  relationships,  the  other  covering  the  prepara- 

j  tion  of  precise  plans  for  each  department  of  state  government. 

j  In  the  executive  branch  of  Utah  State  government,  the  Office 

!  of  State  Planning  has  been  operative  for  several  years.  Recently 

i  a  grant  was  received  by  that  office  to  coordinate  the  educational 

I  planning  endeavors  of  the  Coordinating  Council  of  Higher  Educa- 

{  tion  and  the  State  Board  of  Education  with  those  of  the  Governor's 

j  Office.  This  program  requires  specific  development  of  educational 

^  plans  by  this  State  Education  Agency  that  will  mesh  with  those  of 
other  state  level  educational  plans. 

As  the  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  ESEA  Title  III 
funds  shifted  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  to  the  state  educa- 
I  tion  agencies,  concern  was  felt  for  the  capabilities  of  these  agencies 
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to  manage  these  programs.  As  a  result,  the  guidelines  for  develop- 
ing state  plans  for  administering  Title  III  programs  are  encourag- 
ing state  agencies  into  a  planning  mode.  This^is  representative  of 
the  new  style  of  expectation  aeompanying  many  federal  programs. 

With  the  increasing  competition' for  local',  stale,  and  federal 
fimd.s  derived  from  taxation,  all  governmental  agencies  are  being 
forced  to  provide  more  adequate  data  to  justifv  reijUesls  for  more 
revenue.  In  Utah,  the  1965  Legislature  established  the  Office  of 
Legislative  Analyst  r.o  assist  the  Legislature  in  determining  the 
cost-effectiveness  of  ongoing  programs  and  the  potential  cost  effec- 
tiveness of  the  new  programs  proposed  by  the  introduction  of  new 
legislation. 

Thi.s  approach  is  traceable  to  a  national  movem6nt,  wherein  a 
Program  Planning  and  Budgeting  System  (PPBS)  is  being 
adopted.  This  system,  developed  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  imposed  upon  other  departments  of  federal  government  has 
been  devised  to  improve  plamiing  and  program  management  in 
all  goverimiental  agencies.  This  movement  is  receiving  enthusi- 
astic support  in  Utah  by  the  Legislature  and  the  Executive  Branch 
and  is  being  urged  upon  the  various  state  departments. 

Raiiouale  for  Change.  Fortunately,  numerous  techniques  and 
sy.stems  have  been  developed  and  utilized  in  goverimient  and  in- 
dustry to  effect  better  plam;ing  and  management  practices  and 
recently  much  thought  has  been  given  to  their  application  to  edu- 
cation. Current  thinking  describes  management  as  the  art  of  plan- 
ning, organizing,  motivating  and  controlling  human  and  material 
resources  and  their  interaction  in  ordei:  to  attain  a  predetennined 
objective.  This  is  a  broader  activity  than  administration  which  fo- 
cuses on  the  implementation  of  policy.  Management  focuses  on 
the  process  of  decision-making  about  the  use  of  people  and  re- 
sources to  reach  stated  objectives. 

A  Management  Puocess 

The  advent  of  a  new  look  sometimes  poses  a  threat  to  person- 
nel in  existing  organizational  structures  where  areas  of  respoiLsibil- 
ities  and  activities  seem  to  be  clear-cut  and  purposeful  VeU  the 
gradual  addition  of  new  programs  over  a  period  of  time  has  re- 
sulted, in  many  instances,  in  a  duplication  of  functions  and  a  waste- 
ful deployment  of  resources.  The  following  management  process 
has  been  developed  to  maximize  the  ability  of  the  agency  to  ad- 
vance educational  improvement  in  the  State. 

The  management  model  inehules  three  parts: 
L  The  strategies  to  be  used  to:  (a)  identify  unmet  educa- 
tional needs,  (b)  establish  priorities,  (cj  generate  solutiojj  ideas. 
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(d)  develop  projects  for  testing  various  solution  ideas,  (e)  i'alii- 
atc  processes  and  results,  and  (f )  diffuse  approved  new  practices. 

2.  The  planning  structure  to  ])e  used  by  the  agency  to:  (a) 
coordinate  and  direct  the  deployment  of  agency-wklc  resources, 
and  (h)  assign  the  various  functions  and  tasks  identified  as  strate- 
gies to  the  agency  divisions. 

3.  Tlie  procedures  to  he  followed  to;  (a)  obtain  the  informa- 
tion needed  for  decision-making,  (b)  involve  the  personnel  who 
need  to  be  involved  fn  approving  programs,  and  (e)  allocate  re- 
sources, both  human  and  financial,  to  approved  programs. 

Strategies 

In  giving  leadership  to  educational  change,  the  State  Educa- 
tion Agency  will  use  the  problem-solving  approach.  The  four 
major  strategies  involved  are: 

1.  Identifying  problem  areas 

a.  Assessing  unmet  educational  needs 

b.  Setting  unmet  needs  priorities 

2.  Developing  problem  solutions 

a.  Analyzing  problems 

b.  Generating  alternative  solutions 

c.  Selecting  and  testing  proposed  strategies 

3.  Effecting  changes  in  existing  programs 

a.  Disseminating  information 

b.  Diffusing  endorsed  practices 

4.  Evahiating  programs 

a.  Assessing  the  quality  of  educational  programs 

b.  Determining  effectiveness  of  solution  strategies 

Assignment  of  Frobhm'Solving  Strategies.  The  operating  di- 
visions of  the  State  Education  Agency  have  always  had  as  their 
major  mission  the  improvement  of  educational  programs.  They 
have  been  handicapped,  'however,  by  the  absence  of  any  precise 
procedure  for  (a)  identifying  the  critical  educational  problems  in 
the  State,  and  (b)  for  developing  in  a  systeniatic  manner  viable 
solutions  to  these  problems.  These  two  important  functions,  prob- 
lem identification  and  solution  development,  will  become  the  ma- 
jor leadership  responsibility  of  the  Planning  Unit  and  the  Research 
and  Innovation  Division.  The  odier  divisions  will  have  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  diffusion  of  endorsed  practices  selected  for  the  im- 
provement of  education  in  the  State.  Hence,  the  management 
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responsibility  for  the  four  probleni-soh  ng  strategies  deseribed 
earlier  would  be  assigned  as  follows: 


ERIC 


Strategy 

1.  Identifying  Problem  Areas 
through: 

o.  assessing  unmet  educational 
needs 

b.  setting  unmet  needs 
priorities 

2.  Developing  solutions  to  priority 
problems  through 

a.  analyzing  problem 

b.  generating  alternative 
solutions 

c.  selecting  and  operating 
proposed  solution  strategies 

3.  Effecting  changes  in  existing 
programs  through: 

a,  disseminating  information 

b.  diffusing  of  endorsed 
practices 


4.   Evaluating  programs 

a.  assessing  the  quality  of 
educational  programs 

b.  determining  effectiveness  of 
solution  strategies 


leadership  Responsibility 
Assigned  to: 

Planning  Unit 


Planning  Unit 
or 

Research  &  Innovation  Division 


Elementary  &  Secondary 

Special  Educational  Services 

Vocational  Education 

Instructional  Medio 

Teacher  Personnel 

School  Lunch 

Auxiliary  Services 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services 

Research  &  Innovation  Division 
and  Special  Task  Forces 


Structure 

Two  aspects  of  structure  are  important:  (1)  tlie  establishment 
of  a  planning  and  program  review  mechanism,  and  (2)  the  assign- 
ment of  the  four  problem-solving  strategies  to  specific  divisions 
within  the  agency. 

It  is  very  important  that  an  agency-wide  planning  mechanism 
be  established  as  a  me^ns  of  coordinating  efforts  to  improve  educa- 
tional practices.  The  new  approach  establishes  responsibility  for 
planning  activities  and  the  procedures  to  be  foujwed  for  project 
approval.  The  planning  procedure  and  project  approval  process 
encourages  individual  staff  members  to  participate  in  solution  gen- 
eration. However,  to  assure  the  methodical  development  of  solu- 
tions to  priority  problems,  the  major  responsibility  for  various  proj- 
ects has  been  ^^signed  to  various  divisions  of  the  State  Education 
Agency  as  follo\vs: 
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1.  The  Research  and  Innovation  Division  will  have  major 
responsibility  for  generating  solution  strategies  and  priniarv  re- 
sponsibih'ty  for  the  development  of  project  proposals  that  test 
hypothesis  and  arc  research  or  experimental  in  orientation. 

2.  The  Planning  Unit  will  have  primary  responsibility  for  the 
(ievelopment  of  project  proposals  that  are  not  research  oriented 
but  require  forecasting  future  conditions  or  requirements. 

3.  Specialists  within  the  Agency  uill  maintain  their  tradi- 
tional responsibility  for  projects  that  do  not  require  extensive  plan- 
ning or  research  and  development  such  us  workshops,  seminars, 
and  inservice  institutes. 

The  new  approach  involves  the  division  administrators,  and 
the  deputy  superintendents  in  a  viable  screening  process  to  develop 
recommendations  for  the  superintendent  in  the  decision-making 
process. 

Structure  Elements 

To  effect  this  procedure,  a  Planning  Council,  a  Program  Re- 
view Committee,  the  Planning  Unit,  and  an  Executive  Committee 
have  been  established  as  the  four  elements  in  the  planning  mecha- 
nism as  iUustrated  below: 


EXECUTIVE  COMMIHEE 
Superintendents 


PLANNING  COUNCIL 
)eputy  Superintendents 
)ivisian  Administrators 
Administrative  Assistants 


Pragram  Review  Deputy  Superintendents  oi  n 

— .  .  .     .  ,   .  rlanning  Unit 

Lammittee  Divisian  Administratars 


Planning  Council:  The  division  administrators,  the  deputy 
superintendents,  and  the  administrative  assistants  to  the  superin- 
tendent comprise  the  membership  of  the  Council.  The  deputy 
superintendent  for  admiaist ration  is  the  chairman  of  the  Counci', 
and  the  head  of  the  planning  unit  serves  as  executive  secretary  to 
the  Council. 

Planning  Unit:  The  personnel  of  the  Planning  Unit  serve  in 
a  staff  function  to  the  Council. 

Program  Review  Committee:  The  deputy  superintendent  for 
instructional  services,  the  deputy  superintc.ident  for  administrative 
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services,  and  the  administrator  of  the  Planning  Division  comprise 
the  membership  of  the  Program  Review  Committee.  The  deputy 
superintendent  for  administration  serves  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  administrative  assistant  serves  as  executive  secretary 
to  the  committee,  and  the  coordinator  of  the  intenial  accounting 
section  serves  as  special  assistant  to  the  committee. 

Executive  Committee-.  The  State  Superintendent  and  the 
deputy  superintendents  comprise  the  membership  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  The  State  Superintendent  serves  as  chairman  and  the 
administrative  assistant  for  .special  projects  serves  as  executive 
secretar)'  to  the  committee. 

The  Operating  Divisions-.  The  modified  functional  roles  as- 
signed to  the  divisions  are  more  specific  than  previous  assignments 
in  terms  of  scope  or  range  of  activities.  The  purpose  is  to  reduce 
duplication  and  to  bring  a  greater  mcentration  and  specialization 
of  function  to  the  efforts  of  the  agency. 

The  area  of  responsibility  of  a  division  will  no  longer  -nclude 
a  rar'^e  of  activities  from  needs  assessment  through  research  and 
development  to  implementation  and  subsequently  evaluation  of 
the  achievements  related  to  programs.  Rather,  a  division  s  respon- 
sibility will  permit  it  to  concentrate  its  efforts  on  one  of  these  func- 
tions. It  is  recognized,  however,  that  good  management  requires 
some  limited  activity  in  each  of  these  functions  as  leadership  is 
given  to  school  improvement.  The  determining  factor  for  limiting 
the  range  of  activities  necessary  in  the  normal  management  role 
will  he  related  to  budget  allocations.  If  the  function  requires  a 
budget  allocation  for  a  survey,  evaluation,  in-service  training, 
workshops,  or  other  related  special  projects,  the  activity  will  he 
deemed  to  be  beyond  the  normal  management  function.  Requests 
for  conducting  such  activities  would  be  submitted  as  a  special 
project  proposal  to  be  reviewed  as  to  its*  appropriateness  and  its 
relative  value. 

Procedure 

Projects  Requiring  Research  and  Development.  The  proce- 
dure for  submitting  proposals  for  approval  is  best  depicted  on  the 
attached  "Involvement  Models."  (Figure  1.)  The  figure  portrays 
the  tasks  of  each  element  in  the  structural  mechanism  established 
for  identifying  and  solving  educational  problems.  A  ca-  *  '  tudy 
of  t.  model  is  recommended.  Briefly,  the  following  au  ■  pro- 
cedures to  be  followed  for  project  approval: 

^  The  •  inning  Unit  will  identify  problems  tlirough  a  con- 
-'nuous  process  of  needs  assessment. 
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2.  The  Planning  Council  will  propose  a  priority  of  educa- 
tional problems  based  upon  data  provided  by  llie  Plan- 
ning Unit. 

3.  The  Planning  Unit  will  use  systems  technology  in  develop- 
ing systems  analyses  of  assigned  problems. 

4.  Based  upon  the  nature  of  the  problem,  the  Planning  Unit 
or  the  Research  and  Innovation  Division  will  generate 
preliminary  alternative  proposals  for  the  Planning  Council 
and  Executive  Committee. 

5.  If  approved,  a  planning  task  force  wilt  be  assigned  to 
develop  a  detailed  plan. 

6.  Tlie  Program  Review  Committee  will  critique  the  plan  for 
the  Planning  Council  in  terms  of: 

a.  Focus  on  priority  needs 

b.  Harmony  with  other  programs 

c.  Potential  for  achieving  program  objectives 

d.  Analysis  in  terms  of  cost-benefit 

7.  The  Planning  Council  will  use  these  data  as  a  basis  for 
recommendation  to  the  Executive  Committee,  including 
the  allocation  of  resources  (Agency  personnel  and  funds5 
for  projects  approved. 

3.  The  Executive  Committee  will  make  a  decision  based 
upon  the  Planning  Councils  recommendation  and  othe- 
data. 

9.  A  project  task  force  (personnel  from  within  the  Agency 
and/or  outside  the  Agency  or  from  school  districts)  will 
be  assigned  to  conduct  the  project. 

10.   Evaluations  for  each  project  will  be  provided  by  or  as- 
signed through  the  Research  and  Innovation  Division. 

The  Roles  '^f  Various  Organizational  Units  in 
Implev*.     'vg  Projects 

Role  of  ReSi.   ch  and  Innovation  Division,  This  division  will: 

1.  Accept  a:>jignment  of  problems  requiring  research  and 
development  from  the  Planning  Council  and  generate 
ideas  for  alternative  solutions. 

2.  Coordinate  the  development  of  preliminary  plans  selected 
from  among  the  various  iltematives  including  an  analysis 
of  the  resources  (personnel,  financial  and  time)  needed  to 
develop  a  plan. 
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3.  Formulate  planning  task  forces  to  develop  detailed  plans 
as  assigned  by  the  Executive  Comrr  ee. 

4.  [Develop  and  coordinate  evaluations  of  projects. 
Role  of  Planning  Unit.  This  unit  v^dll: 

1.  Identify  problems  through  a  continuous  process  of  needs 
assessment. 

2.  Assess  the  adequacy  of  present  evaluation  programs  and 
make  recommendations  for  modifications  as  a  basis  for 
obtaining  adequate  data  for  a  needs  assessment. 

3.  Perform  a  systems  analysis  of  priority  problems  assigned 
by  the  Executive  Committee  as  a  basis  for  providing  ade- 
quate information  to  the  Planning  Council  on  the  nature 
of  the  problem,  the  scope,  and  the  inter'clationships  and 
interactions  that  exist  among  other  eleme  *its  of  the  system 
as  they  impinge  upon  the  problem. 

.  4.  Accept  assignments  of  problems  from  the  Planning  Coun- 
cil which  require  future  forecasting  or  simulation  tech- 
niques and  generate  ideas  for  alternative  solutions. 

5.  Coordinate  the  development  of  prehminary  ;?lans  selected 
from  among  the  various  alternatives  including  an  analysis 
of  the  resources  (personnel,  financial  and  time)  to  develop 
a  plan. 

6.  Fornuilatc  planning  task  forces  to  develop  detail  plans  as 
assigned  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

7.  Accept  other  planning  activities  as  assigned  by  the  Plan- 
ning Council  or  the  Executive  Committee. 

Role  of  Program  Revieio  Committee.  This  committee  will: 

1.  Receive  project  proposals  from  the  Planning  Unit,  the 
Research  and  Innovation  Division,  and  from  operating 
divisions. 

2.  Screen  project  proposals  and  submit  an  analysis  of  each 
to  the  Planning  Council.  The  analysis  will  include  data 
regarding: 

a.  Relatedness  of  the  proposal  to  established  agency  pri- 
orities, 

b.  Harmony  of  the  proposal  with  other  ongoing  programs,^ 
and 

c.  Effectiveness  of  the  proposed  project  in  ternis  of  costs 
and  benefits  to  be  derived. 
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3.  Analyze  programs  and  projects  as  assigned  by  the  Plan- 
ning Council  or  the  Executive  Committee. 

Role  of  Planning  Council.  This  council  will: 

1.  Request  data  from  the  Planning  Unit  relative  to  state- 
wide educational  problems. 

2.  Develop  and  recommend  State  Agency  goals  and  a  prior- 
ity list  of  programs  for  educational  improvement  to  the 
Executive  Committee. 

3.  Assign  priority  problems  to  either  the  Planning  Unit  or 
the  Research  and  Innovation  Division,  dependent  upon 
th^,  nature  of  the  problem. 

4.  Receive  analytical  data  on  .prehminary  plans  from  the 
Program  Review  Committee  as  a  basis  for  making  recom- 
mendation to  the  Executive  Committee  regarding  the  use 
of  Agency  resources  for  developing  detailed  plans. 

5.  Requisst  additional  data  from  the  Program  Review  Com- 
mittee as  needed. 

6.  Receive  detailed  data  on  final  plans  from  the  Program  Re- 
view Committee  as  a  basis  for  making  recommendations 
to  the  Executive  Committee.  Recommendations  will  in- 
clude specific  Agency  resource  allocation  (personnel,  fi- 
nances, arid  time)  necessary  for  the  development  of  detail 
plans. 

7.  Receive  decisions  from  the  Executive  Committee.  On 
approved  projects,  assign  staflF  to  task  forces. and  designate 
task  force  leader.  Allocate  other  resources  to  project 
development. 

8.  Fulfill  other  assignments  directed  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

Role  of  Executive  Committee.  This  committee  will: 

1.  Receive  goal  and  priority  recommendations  from  the  Plan- 
ning Council. 

2.  Establish  goals  and  priorities  for  Agency-wide  programs 
and  projects  for  educational  improvement. 

3.  Direct  Planning  Unit  to  perform  a  system  analysis  of 
selected  priority  problems. 

4.  Receive  recommendations  and  supportive  data  on  prelim- 
inary plans  for  project  propo.sak. 
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5.  Make  decisions  regaiding  the  allocation  of  Agency  re- 
sources for  developing  detailed  project  plan  development. 

6.  Receive  recommendations  and  supportive  data  on  final 
detail  plans  for  project  plan  development. 

7.  Make  decisions  regarding  the  conduct  of  projects. 

8.  Request  plan  development  and  other  planning  services 
as  needed. 


Projects  Not  Requiring  Siinulation  nor  Research  or  Develop- 
ment. Certainly  not  all  projects  or  proposals  are  of  sufficient  scope 
and  involvement  as  to  require  the  complete  agency-wide  consid- 
eration that  the  "Involvement  Model"  in  Figure  1  provides.  A 
vast  body  of  activities  promoted  and  earned  out  within  single  divi- 
sions such  as  conducting  certain  workships  for  districts,  producing 
some  manuals  and  guides,  or  carrying  out  specific  regulatory  or 
supervisory  activities  of  districts,  and  so  on,  will  not  necessitate  a 
broad  inter-divisional  assessment.  Yet  even  these  types  of  activities 
should  be  perused  for  their  general  contribution  to  attainment  of 
Agency  priorities  if  they  involve  a  certain  level  of  resource  expend- 
iture. For  this  purpose  an  abbreviated  and  more  expedient  "In- 
volvement Model"  has  been  developed.  A  schematic  of  this  model 
is  presented  in  Figure  2. 

This  model  for  projects  not*  requiring  simulation  or  research 
and  devolopnient  treatment  can  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

Assuming  that  a  continuous  need  assessment  program  is  in 
operation  modifying  the  goals  and  priorities  of  education,  an  estab- 
lished division  would  have  this  information  as  input  to  its  activites. 
With  this  background  data  available,  division  personnel  would  gen- 
erate ideas  for  problem  solutions,  design  and  conduct  the  project. 
The  Research  Division  or  the  Planning  Unit  could  be  called  upon 
for  technical  help  or  could  be  bypassed.  However,  if  additional 
funds  beyond  those  available  to  the  division  are  needed  to  conduct 
the  project,  then  it  would  be  necessary  to  .submit  it  for  analysi.s  to 
the  Program  Review  Committee  to  compete  with  other  proposals 
for  discretionary  funds  available  to  the  Agency. 
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CHAPTER  4 


Tke  Tkeoretical  Model  -  Pkase  III 
planning  Unit  Placement  and  Relationskips 

.  PLACEMENT 

The  location  of  the  specialized  staff  of  educational  planners 
in  the  State  Education  A<jencv  oiijanizational  structure  durin<i  the 
plannnig  and  transitory  stages  was  not  as  crucial  a  factor  as  it  will 
become  in  the  future.  During  the  implenjentation  of  the  tlieoreti- 
cal  model  stage  or  Phase  III,  placement  of  the  Planning  Unit  will 
take  on  an  increasingly  important  dimension.  Planning  has  to  be 
continuous,  resulting  from  natural  response  to  the  needs  of  program 
managers.  It  has  to  have  a  lirect  line  of  communication  to  the 
chief  decision-maker  in  order  that  an  adequate  .set  of  alteniatives 
may  be  developed,  discussed,  and  accepted. 

A  Planning  Unit  must  not  be  in  the  business  of  program  opera- 
tion. In  military  terms,  the  centralized  systematic  planning  capabil- 
ities must  be  considered  as  a  staff  respon.sibility  and  with  staff  re- 
lationships. The  Planning  Unit  needs  to  have  sufficent  status  for, 
and  be  in  a  position  to  guide  the  planning  endeavors  in  the  operat- 
ing divisions;  therefore,  the  Unit  staff  should  be  directly  responsible 
to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  In  that  role,  the 
Unit  will  have  the  freedom  and  flexibility  to  stimulate,  combine, 
and  articulate  state-wide  planning  efforts. 

After  considerable  study,  discussion,  and  consultation,  jit  is 
recommended  that  eventually  the  Planning  Unit  be  located  in  the 
organization  structure  of  the  State  Agency  as  depicted  in  Figure  3. 


FIGURE  3 


Office  of  the 
Superintendency 


Planning 
Unit 
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To  be  most  cffeca\c,  the  Planning  Unit  should  hold  a  staff 
position  serving  the  State  Superintendent  and  his  deputies.  Hero 
it  can  best  provide  the  raw  material  for  decisions  in  terms  of  clearly 
fonnulated  priority  choices  and  alternative  courses  of  action,  com- 
plete with  implications  and  consequences  detennined  and  explic- 
itly stated.  ,  

To  a  great  extent,  present  administrative  practices  demon- 
strate this  concept  of  superintendency;  a  more  formalized  organi- 
zational structure  implementing  this  concept  is  yet  to  be  realized. 
Through  such  an  arrangement,  agency-wide  access  to  the  Planning 
U^iit  would  be  facilitated.  Services  from  the  Unit  would  be  directly 
available  to  the  State  Superintendent,  each  deputy,  and  available 
across  the  entire  agency.  Technical  planning  assistance  would  be 
readily  accessible  to  any  and  each  office,  division,  or  individual 
staflF  member. 


RELATIONSHIPS 

Relationships  Outside  the  State  Education  Agency 
But  Within  the  Educational  Family 

The  State  Education  Agency  should  be  the  focal  point  in  pro- 
viding leadership  to  Utah's  system  of  education.  It  should  con- 
tribute significantly  to  the  improvement  of  state  and  local  educa- 
tion programs  and  have  the  resources  and  staff  to  provide  leader- 
ship throughout  the  State.  Comprehensive  planning  is  a  critical 
component  of  the  Agency's  leadership'  potential  and  activities. 

Local  School  Districts.  Rational  planning  at  all  levels  is  essen- 
tial if  the  State's  educational  needs  are  to  be  met  Reliable  informa- 
tion concerning  the  effectiveness  of  existing  local  education  pro- 
grams inust  be  obtained  and  evaluated  m  order  to  better  coordinate 
and  improve  present  programs  and  to  develop  ney/  programs  to 
fill  unmet  needs.  Local  initiative  and  responsibility  for  planning 
should  be  encouraged  and  stimulated.  Each  school  district  must 
plan  the  use  of  local,  state,  and  federal  funds  to  meet  local  needs. 
Many  funds  that  districts  now  receive  are  earmarked  for  special 
purposes  and  the  number  of  programs  designed  to  meet  special 
needs  has  increased  until  some  districts  employ  coordinators  to 
integrate  the  various  programs  into  a  comprehensive  plan,  adapted 
to  local  needs.  However,  since  the  concept  of  planning  capabilities 
being  proposed  is  somewhat  new,  local  districts  need  assistance  not 
only  with  district  planning  but  'xlso  in  extending  local  coordination 
and  short-range  planning  to  long-range  regional  and  statev^de 
planning  and  coordination.  The  Planning-Unit  of  the  State  Educa- 
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tion  Agency  will  fill  this  need  by  prox'iding  technical  planning 
assistance  to  local  districts  in  a  fashion  similar  to  that  used  in 
providing  assistance  to  divisions  within  the  Agency.  Tliis  service 
will  supplement  rather  than  supplant  local  planning. 

Several  examples  of  how  the  Planning  Unit  will  serve  local 
district s-in  Utah  follow: 

1.  It  will  provide  technical  assistance  to  districts  including 
system  analysis,  PERT,  simulation,  and  cost-hencfit  anal- 
ysis. 

2.  It  will  help  coordinate  educatioi.^ti  planning  in  the  State 
and  help  to  channel  the  output  of  federal  and  state  assis- 
tance to  local  districts.  A  program  of  systematic  statewide 
planning  and  assessment  must  be  established  if  unneces- 
sary duplication  is  to  be  avoided  and  maximum  efficiency 
is  to  be  attained. 

3.  It  will  provide  personnel  development.  The  unit  will  not 
do  the  actual  planning  for  local  school  systems  but  will 
provide  inservice  training  in  planning  teclmiques  for  dis- 
trict staff  menibers.  The  Unit  has  developed  a  number 
of  workbooks  or  training  manuals  based  upon  the  best 
that  is  now  known  about  the  tools,  skills,  and  methods 
needed  by  individuals  doing  long-range  educational  plan- 
ning. These  will  be  shared  with  district  planners. 

4.  It  will  provide  assessment  of  critical  educational  needs. 

Regions.  It  apj.  irs  very  probable  that  increased  regionaliza- 
tion  will  occur  in  pu  jc  education  in  Utah  in  the  near  future.  The 
Planning  Unit  will  encourage  regional  service  centers  as  a  part  of 
the  statewide  organizational  planning  structure.  Area  planning 
will  need  to  be  coordinated  with  state  planning  just  as  local  district 
planning  needs  mesh  with  regional  and  state-wide  planning.  The 
Planning  Unit  will  again  be  required  to  give  leadership  to  such 
coordinating  efforts. 

Other  Agencies.  In  the  immediate  education  family  are  agen- 
cies such  as  the  Society  of  Superintendents,  the  Utah  Education 
Association,  and  the  School  Boards  Association,  that  exert  direct 
influence  and  other  agencies  such  as  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, the  Coordinating  Council  of  Higher  Education  and  the  Parent 
Teachers  Association,  that  exert  indirect  influence  upon  public 
education.  All  such  members  of  the  educational  family  need  to 
be  involved  to  varying  degrees  in  the  educational  planning  process. 
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Relationships  Wmi  Non-Educational  Agencies  and 
Institutions  Involved  in  Planning  Which  Affects  Education 

As  has  been  nicntioucd,  the  Planning  Unit  will  serve  the  State 
Superintendent  and  his  staff  by  supplying  needed  information  to 
assist  in  the  making  of  rational  deeisions.  It  will  serve  as  a  con- 
sultant or  source  of  planning  information  and  technical  assistance 
to  local  systems  in  the  immediate  education  family.  The  Planning 
Unit  will  also  serve  as  a  liaison  among  the  people  of  the  State,  the 
State  Education  Agency,  and  various  other  agencies  involved  in 
planning  which  affects  education. 

The  Unit  will  launch  a  program  for  developing  improved  rela- 
tionships with  other  planning  agencies  in'communities  or  state.  As 
an  initial  step,  the  Unit  has  acquired  membership  on  the  State 
Planning  Commission  administered  by  the  Executiv^^  branch  of 
government.  The  next  step  should  be  the  establishment  of  an 
Inter-Agencij  Liaison  Council.  The  Planning  Unit  should  represent 
the  State  Education  Agency  on  this  Council.  Membership  should 
be  drawn  from  such  other  groups  as  heallii  and  welfare,  higher 
education,  industry,  business,  labor,  service  organi/.ations,  and 
so  on. 

Participation  in.  the  liaison  council  would  assist  the  State  Edu- 
cation Agency  maintain  relationship  with  these  various  groups  and 
would  provide  opportunities  for  interaction  and-  communication 
concerning  educational  and  community  and  state  planning. 

In  the  past,  the  lack  of  effective  interaction  and  communica- 
tion has  resulted  in  a  lack  of  awareness  on  the  part  of  the  public 
of  the  broad  scope  of  the  educational  program.  Community  plan- 
ning requires  participation  of  persons  from  various  organisations 
including  the  educational  system.  Educational  planning  will  re- 
quire the  same  type  of  broad  base  and  involvement  if  it  is  to  be 
well  re-eived  and  implemented.  Contributions  of  outside  agencies 
are  likely  to  enhance  rather  than  threaten  education.  Figure  4, 
and  the  accompanying  listing  portray  the  general  relationship  of 
the  Utah  Stata  Education  Agency  with  various  bodies  of  govern- 
ment, industry  and  other  entities. 
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THE  IMMISDIATE  EDUCATION  FAMILY 


STATK  i:i)UCA'I  IOX  ACICXCV 
LOCAL  SCHOOL  SVSTiCNLS 

f>cll(K)I  n():ircl 

SiipcriiKciKlciK 
A<lniinis(ra(()rs 
Principals 
'l*c.»d»L»rjj 
(•10  (Jisincis) 


DIHIXr  IKI'LUI^NQNC  AGKXCIKS 
*S(R'iclv  of  .SnptTiiitoiuIciiK 
.School  H();ir(ls  A>soc'i;k(ion 
Utal^  Kcltication  A>M)(:i:Ui()M 
('IVaclicrs  and  Aclnnai>(r:aors) 
U.S.  Office  of  Kcliication 
Oihcr 

h\rLUKNCL\C  ACKKCIi:s 
Institutions  of  IIi^Ip  r  ICducation 
All  \\)\{  lli^luScliooi  I^ducation 
Coordinating  Council  of  Ili^lior 

I^ducation 
Parent  Tcacl»cr  A>sociation 
Office  of  ICconotnic  Opportnnitv 

(lIcad^tart){Prc-^clloo!) 
Otlicr 


THE  PERIPHERAL 

OTIIEU  liDUCATIONAL  CHOUPS 
(Affiliates) 

Association  for  Supervision  and 
Ci:rriculuni  De^'clopnicnt 

Utah  lEducation  i  ^  .  ition 
(Board  of  Trns^  . 

Klcnicntary  Princ.\  '    '  */ciation 

Secondary  Principals  Association 

HcKional  K(hieation  La!)S 

.Kduent tonal  Television 

Association  of  Childhood  Education 

I^ducation  Hesearch  Information 
Ccntfr  (EIUC) 

High  School  Activities  Assf)ciiition 

N'on -Public  Schools 

STATE 

Coniniunitv  Action  Programs 

Health  and  Welfare 

Utah  Foundation 

Wonicns  Legislative  Council 

Utah  Legislators 

Utah  Legislative  Couhei! 

Utah  Planning  Coordinator 

(Governor's  Office) 
Utah  State  Building  Board 
Utah  State  Library  Boartl 
Utah  Taxpayers  Association 
Uta»i  Mental  Health  Association 
Other  State  Agencies 

LABOR 

Labor  Unions  or 
representative  associations 

THE  PEOPLE  OF  UTAH 
SERVICE  ORGANIZATIONS 

Rotary  . 
Kiwanis 
Jaycccs 
etc. 


EDUCATION  FAMILY 

INDUSrUY  AND  BUSINHSS 

Utah  Power  and  Light 
Mountain  Fuel 

Ml.  States  Telephone  &  Telegraph 

Litton 

Spcrry 

Hercules 

Kim  CO 

FCennccott 

Hill  A:r  Forcl-Hase 

Dugway 

'I'oocle  Ordinance  Depot 
Civil  Service  Commission 

(Federal  Employees) 
Utah  Fat  t  Bureau 
Eniploynicnt  Security 
Downtown  Planning  Conunission 
Chaiuher  of  Commerce 
Pro  -  Utah 
Ihisinesses 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 

Mayors  —  City 
Councils  —  C  unty 
Municipal  LcTigiic 
Planning  (Loc'l) 

NEWS  MEDIA 

TV  -  (all  stations) 
Hadio  —  (all  stations) 
Tribune 
Descrct  ^Icws 
Provo  horald 
Ogdcn  Examiner 
Logan  Herald  Journal 
etc. 


CHAPTER  5 


PUnning  Unit  Objectives  and  Functions 

DEFINITIONS 

Before  proceeding  with  a  discussion  of  the  objectives  and 
functions  of  tlie  Planning  Unit,  it  is  appropriate  to  define  severUi 
terms  fas  they  are  used  'n  this  report. 

Objective.  An  aim,  a  gaal,  a  purpose,  a  mission,  a  desired  state 
or  result;to  be  achieved.  The  description  of  objectives  in  this  report 
provides  targets  toward  which  key  actions  may  be  directed. 

Function,  Key  actions  or  jobs  to  be  performed  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  objectives  or  targets. 

OBJECTIVES  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  PLANNING  UNIT 

Listed  below  are  some  of  the  major  objectives  or  targets  of 
the  Planning  Unit.  Listed  under  each  are  sample  functions  or  key 
actions  which  lead  toward  the  accomplishment  of  the  objective, 
at  this  point,  both  the  list  of  objectives  and  the  list  of  functions 
should  be  considered  open-ended  since  neither  list  is  compreJien- 
sive  and  additions  will  be  made  to  both  lists. 

Objective: 

1.    Establish  planning  as  a  management  resource  which  edu- 
cators will  use. 

Functions: 

a.  Heln  educators  become  aware  of  the  extensive  use  or 
application  of  planning  technologies  in  business,  in- 
dustry, and  the  mihtary. 

b.  Through  a  Planning  Council  involve  administrators 
from  operational  divisions  in  the  State  Education 
Agency  in  planning. 

c.  Publicize  successful  projects  that  received  planning  as- 
sistance in  the  formative  stage*. 
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±  Develop  precise  plaiiiiiiig  strategies  for  goal  aUain- 
ment.  Tlic.se  .strategics  should  be  individiiallv  designed 
to  coinpon.satc  for  restrictive  eiiviroinneiit,  fi.xed  .social 
and  political  coii.straint.s,  and  other  tvpe.s  of  nullifvini^ 
thwarts  or  blocks.  '  ^ 

Objective: 

2.   Stimulate  the  formation  of  technical  planning  ^-apahilities; 
in  the  State  Education  Ageneu  ^^^('(ii  -"school  .s//.v/t';;;.v. 

FUXCTIOXS: 

a.  Identify  and  .supplement  the  training  of  educational 
personnel  with  planning  capabilities  (i.e.,  svstenis  an- 
alysis, PERT,  siunilation,  cost-benefit  analv.sis). 

b.  Utilize,  as  for  as  possible,  special  phuining  competen- 
cies of  present  stafF  -nienibers  of  the  State  Education 
Agency. 

c.  Procure  new  and  specialized  skills  necessary  for  the 
effective  functir  jing  of  the  personnel  in  the  State  Edu- 
cation Planning  Unit. 

d.  Assist  local  school  districts  in_  locatiiig  and  traiinn<' 
educational  planners. 

e.  Facilitate  and  develop  staff  competencies  in  pirinmn<' 
through  the  use  of  the  tools  of  systems  approaches 
which  are  appropriate* for  plamiing,  managing,  and 
evahiating  programs  and  their  effectiveness. 

f.  Involve  key  representatives  from  divisions  of  the  State 
Education  Agency  and  from  local  school  districts  on 
advisory  committees  to  planning  operations. 

g.  Schedule  on-site  visits  to  schools  and  districts  to  pro- 
vide technicol  planning  assistance. 

h.  Provide  assistance  to  fledgling  plaiming  units. 

i.  Develop  strategies  for  the  recruitment  and  initial  orien- 
tation of  potential  planners. 

j.  Develop  workshops,  short  courses,  and  similar  activities 
for  the  training  of  planners. 

k.  Assist  in  the  development  of  legislation  needed  to  pro- 
vide satisfactory  support  for  the  planning  function  at 
all  lev.ils  of  education. 

1.  Identify  problem^s  or  problem  areas  where  planning 
assistance  is  needed. 
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m.  Formulate  alternative  plans  to  achieve  objectives  and 
develop  alternative  .solutions  to  problems*  using  plan- 
ning technolo«iies. 

n.  Reduce  alternatives  to  best  methods  possible  within 
limitations  of  present  and  projected  future  resources. 

0.  Develop  internal  planning  capabilities  to  help: 

(1)  Improve  internal  management  skills. 

(2)  Retrain  personnel. 

(o)  Refine  and  renew  procedures. 
(4)  Develop  and  improve  activities, 

Objecti\'E: 

3.  Ass'tU  educator  to  anticipate  and  cope  ic^ih  change  which 
tvill  greatUj  affect  education  in  the  future  {five  and  ten- 
year  periods  and  beyond). 

FUXCTIOXS: 

a.  Plan  statewide  educational  change. 

b.  Provide  enrollment  forecasting,  revemie  projections, 
and  other  helpful  data  for  anticipating  cjiange. 

c.  Use  accurate  and  me:i:iingful  data  about  education  as 
input  to  the  planning  process.  Stimulate  the  establish- 
ment of  a  State  Education  Agency  resource  or  data 
bank  made  up  of  information  necessary  for  effective 
educational  plamiing  at  all  levels. 

d.  Identify  data  generation  points  and  establish  conniiuni- 
cation  links  with  them. 

e.  Establish  communication  chaimels  as  a  means  for  in- 
forming educators  of  available  information. 

f.  Keep  plamn'ng  strategies  and  methods  current  with 
regard  to  changing  conditions. 

g-  Assist  educational  administrators  to  control,  direct,  and 
manage  change.  Help  educators  meet  oncoming 
change,  cause  desirable  change,  and  prevent  undesir- 
able change  in  public  school  education. 

h.  Concentrate  efforts  on  individual  problems  and/or 
problem  areas  which  are  in  need  of  planning  assistance 
and  assigned  to  the  Um"t  by  the  State  Superintendent. 

Objective: 

4.  Provide  a  procedure  for  coordinating  and  interreUiting 
educational  phnining  within  the  State  Education  Agency 
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with  other  agencies  and  institutions  engaged  in  planning 
which  may  affect  public  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation. 

Functions: 

a.  Establish  or  develop  effective  relationships: 

(1)  Within  the  State  Education  Agency, 

(2)  Within  the  educational  family. 

(3)  Among  other  groups  or  agencies  planning  for  edu- 
cation. 

b.  Facilitate  communication  among  the  State  Education 
Agency  divisions,  the  educational  community,  depart- 
ments of  government  and  the  public. 

c.  Act  as  liaison  between  the  State  Board  of  Education 
planning  fimctions  and  the  planning  functions  of  other 
agencies  affecting  education. 

d.  Coordinate  the  development  of  comprehensive  long- 
range  plans  for  advancing  educational  improvement  for 
the  State  of  Utah. 

e.  Help  to  avoid  duplication  of  planning  effort  and  assist 
one  group  to  profit  from  the  'experience  and  efforts  of 
another. 

f.  Ser\^e  as  the  resource  center  for  educational  planning 
assistance  in  the  State. 

g.  Organize-^various  planning  committees  when  appropri- 
ate 

Objective: 

5.   Help  assess  the  educational  needs  of  the  State, 
FuNCnoNS: 

a.  Design  a  strategy  for  critical-needs  assessment. 

b.  Identify  needs  by  procedures  such  as: 

1)  Remaining  alert  and  sensitive  to  tlie  expression  of 
^  needs. 

2)  Collecting  statements  of  need  from  o  ^nizations 
and  institutions  such  as  teachers  associf*.-ons,  school 

Q  districts,  colleges  and  universities,  and  so  on. 

lEI^C  3)  Conducting  periodic  "unmet-needs  conferences"  to 

'  mmmmmm  identify  and  to  focus  on  critical  problems  or  needs 
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through  wide  involvement  of  the  citizens  of  tlie 
State.  ■ 

4)  Siirveving  professionals,  pupils,  organizations,  liter- 
ature, and  research  to  identify  the  most  critical  and 
most  frequently  perceived  educational  concerns. 

"  c.  Analyze  needs  by  procedures  such  as:* 

.    1)  Making  sure  the  identified  need  is  an  accurate  ex- 
pression of  conditions. 

2)  Validating  the  expressed  need  to  determine  if  it  is 
in  fact  a  need:  that  is,  does  it  reveal  a  deficiencv. 

3)  Investigating  to  see  that  within  the  given  environ- 
ment, this  is  an  accumtely  defined,  intenially  vali- 
dated discrepancy  —  a  central  need,  and  not  just  a 
symptom  or  a  |  eripheral  expression. 

4)  Determining  where  this  need  fits  into  a  priority  of 
needs  requiring  attention;  that  is,  a  \TCighting  pro- 
cedure  to  drtermine  if  this  is  the  need  to  he  satisfied 
first  or  if  there  are  others  that  are  either  more  cru- 
cial or  that  should  be  resolv*  d  first  for  lourical  strate- 
gic  reasons. 

5)  Discovering  or  measuring  how  much  of  »  deficiency 
or  discrepancy  exists  in  the  validated  need. 

6)  Determining  whether  this  need  can  he  feasibly  sat- 
isfied under  existing  conditions  and  with  the  rc- 

•  sources  available. 

d.  iinalyze  *\vhat  is,'*  determine  "what  ought  to  he,'*  and 
design  procedures  and  alternatives  for  traveling  from 
the  one  to  the  other  with  available  and  anticipated 
resources. 

(*  Help  provide  a  structure  for  assimilating  studies  of  edu- 
cational needs  and  goals  into  State  Education  Agency 
and  public  school  programs. 

Objective:  .  . 

6.   Serve  as  a  catalytic  agent  among  representative  groups  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  educational  priorities. 

Functions: 

a.  Develop  a  process  for  detennining  educational  prior- 
ities. 
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b.  Help  initiate  studies  to  validate,  reformulate,  and  re- 
constitute priorities  on  a  statewide  basis. 

c.  Eneourage  continual  reexamination  and  updating  of 
educational  priorities. 

d.  Gather  information  and  provide  analvses  relevant  to 
priority  needs. 

e.  Generate  and  develop  imaginative  techniques  for  de- 
termining priority  needs. 

Objective: 

7.  Assist  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  define  and  clarifij 
educational  goals  and  objectives  and  to  organize  objec- 
tives into  a  measurable  format. 

Functions: 

a.  Stimulate  the  organization  of  a  working  committee  to 
identify  those  objectives  that  have  been  defined  inde- 
pendently by  various  groups  such  as  the  Goals  and 
Objectives  Cor^mittee  of  the  Designing  Education  for 
the  Future  Prr^ject  and  the  Governors  Study  Commit- 
tee. 

b.  Suggest  to  the  Planning  Council  that  task  forces  be ' 
assigned  to  further  define  objectives  in  subject-matter 
areas. 

c.  Aid  in  synthesizing  educational  objectives  that  have 
been  identified  from  various  sources.  .  - 

d.  Secure  consultant  help  to  place  objectives  into  behav- 
ioral terms. 

e.  Assist  in  the  development  of  legislation  needed  for 
implementing  important  objectives. 

Objective: 

8.  Assist  in  the  continuous  evaluation  of  educational  "per- 
formance and  output. 

Functions: 

a.  Help  by  providing  a  structure  or  plan  for  continuous 
evaluation  of  educatioiial  performance  and  output. 

b.  Develop  designs  for  datr  gathering. 

c.  Assist  in  determining  the  effectiveness,  efficiency,  and 
relevance  of  programs  in  terms  of  stated  objectives. 
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Objective: 

9.  Provide  stimidus  and  assistance  in  the  development  of 
long-range  comprehensive  statewide  master  plans  for  pub- 
lie  education  in  Utah. 

Functions: 

a.  Provide  technical  planning  assistance  to  help  in  the 
development  of  long-range  comprehensive  master  plans 
for  improving  elementarv  -^nd  .secondary  education  in 
Utah  based  upon  all  the    j^>uts  and  expertise  available. 

b.  Help  the  State  Education  Agency  to  look  ahead  to  the 
needs  in  education,  and  to  consider  the  long-range 
future  needs  -f  .society  and  assist  in  shaping  that  future 
through  the  development  of  a  dynamic  master  plan. 


CHAPTER  6 


planning  Unit  Personnel  and  BuJgef 

Continuing  the  treatment  of  the  Theoretical  Planning  Model, 
Phase  III,  this  chapter  examines  the  types  of  capabilities  recom- 
mended for  the  personnel  of  the  Utah  Planni;*^  Unit.  Alternative 
means  of  staffing  a  planning  operation  in  Utah  are  considered;  one 
of  these  alternatives  is  recommended  for  ipiplementation. 

PERSONNEirOF  THE  PLANNING  UNIT 

Minimum  Capabilities  Needed  in  a  Planning  Unit 

In  regards  to  manpower  needs  of  a  state  education  agency 
planning  unit,  Kenneth  H.  Hansen^  writes: 

Experience  at  both  the  state  and  local  levels  has  shown  that  there_ 
is  a  critical  shortage  of  persons  either  already  trained  for  planning 
or  available  for  training  and  upgrading  to  perform  the  planning 
functions.  Planning  on  a  long-range  and  comprehensive  basis  is 
not  something  to  be  done  in  his  spare  time  by  a  person  whose 
primary  assignment  is  in  some  other  operating  field.  . .  Estimates 
of  the  number  of  persons  needed  to  staff  a  completely-functioning 
state  education  agency  planning  unit  vary  with  (a)  the  extent  to 
which  the  unit  can  coordinate  its  work  with  an  overall  state 
planning  authority  and  (b)  the  e.\tent  to  which  the  planning 
functions  are  regionalized  within  the  state.  .But  we  are  not  talking 
in  terms  of  one  or  two  persons  —  rather,  a  half  dozen  -  or  in 
complex  situations  -  double  or  triple  that  number.  No  state  can 
reasonably  expect  that  the  planning  personnel  needed  can.simply 
be  borrowed  from  other  jobs  or  that  they  can  be  supported  indefi- 
nitely by  special  funds.  Money  and  mai.power  will  both  require 
specific  state  allocation  of  resources.  . 

General  Types  of  Capablities  Identified  by  Various  Authors 
Walt  Le  Baron,"  a  Washington  intern  in  education,  in  express- 
ing his  own  personal  position  (not  as  a  matter  of  policy  of  the 
USOE),  suggests  that  there  is  a  need  in  stat'  education  agencies 
for  the  following  five  general  types  of  expertise: 

^  Kenneth  H.  Hansen,  Planning  for  Educational  Change:  A  Statewide  Approaeh, 
^     (Education  Commission  of  the  States,  Denver,  Colorado:  Mareh  1968). 
-Walt  Le  Baron,, /A  Training  Program  for  Edueational  Planners,  (United  States 
Office  of  Ed  jcation,  Bureau  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education,  Office 
of  Program,  ^Planning  and  Evaluation,  Washing,  m,  D.C.:  date  unknown). 
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1.  An  educational  futurist. 

2.  A  senior  planner  of  systems  analysis 

3.  A  senior  planner  for  information  systems 

4.  A  senior  politico-economic  planner 

5.  A  senior  socio-educational  planner 

Perry  Rosovo/  writing  for  Systems  Development  Corporation, 
speaks  of  the  educational  futurist  as  a  vital,  new  type  of  expert  for 
educational  planning.  He  extends  tlie  proposition  tliat  this  type  of 
specialist  would  prol)ahly  associate  himself  with  prol^lems  center- 
ing around  validation  and  relial^ility  of  trend  analyses  and  tlie 
extant  theories  of  psychological  and  social  causation.  Rosove 
states,  however,  that  involvement  specifications  and  training  for 
this  type  of  educational  planner  are  still  in  the  developmental 
stage.  This  indicates  that  additional  experience  in  this  general  area 
of  progno-stication  and  forecasting  will  tend  to  generate  job  specifi- 
cations for  this  tyjDC  work. 

Jack  A.  Ciilbertson^  categori/:es  the  emergent  planning  tech- 
nologies ii^to  three  general  but  inter-related  traditions.  He  de- 
scribes these  as  educational  planning  based  upon:  (1)  operations 
research,  (2)  planning-programming  budgeting-system,  and  (3) 
manpower  projections.  These  three  traditions  plas  the  tecliniques 
or  tools  associated  with  each  seem  to  encompass  Culbert.son's  view 
of  the  planning  spectrum  for  education. 

MoiiE  Specific  Competencies  Described  as  Skills  on  Tools 
KOR  THE  Planner 

The  knowledge,  intellectual  resources,or  specific  types  of  ex- 
pertise might  be  temed  the  tools  needed  in  a  planning  unit.  Some 
of  the  more  commonly  known  types  of  expertise  which  will  be 
classified  as  tools  in  this  report  are  PERT,  Cost-Benefit  Analysis, 
PPBS,  Operation  Analysis,  and  other  Systems  Approaches.  There 
seems  to  be-consensus  among  most  autliorities  that  tliesc  tools  arc 
encompased  by  the  one  category  —  systems  analysis  capabilities. 

Another  valuable  analytical  technique  is  systems  simulation. 
This  is  a  method  of  imitating  interrelationships  between  men,  ma- 
chines, money  and  other  resources  plied  in  different  mixes  against 
environmental  constraints.  A  simulatio.Mnodel  or  dynamic  repre- 

^  Systems  Development  Coriwration,  Progress  Kcport  #2:  Educational  Policy 
Research  and  Support  Center,  Santa  Monica,  California,  November  30, 
1967,  37-40. 

-^Jack  A.  Ciilhertson,  "State  Planning  for  Eciucation,"  Planning  and  Effecting 
Needed  Changes  in  Education.  Edgar  L.  Morpliet  and  Charles  0.  Ryan, 
editors,  (New  York:  Citation  Press  1967),  pj).  266-280. 
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scntation  of  reality  is  also  a  method  used  cliiefly  to  examine  likely 
consequences  of  alternatives  in  order  to  better  choose  between  the 
alternatives.  Computers  are  used  to  simulate  rapidly  the  outcomes 
of  \'^arious  mixes. 

OPERATION  PEP  has  outlined  a  training  program  desi<nied 
to  familiarize  educators  with  planning  techniques  which  are  adap-_ 
tations  from  management  technologies  of  other  disciplines.  Donald 
R.  Miller  identifies  the  following  as  instruction  units  which  have 
been  validated  in  other  areas  of  planning  and  management: 

1.  Design  and  Assessment  Structures 

2.  Systems  Analysis  and  System  Synthesis 

3.  Management  and  Control  Sub-systems 

4.  Network-based  Management  Sub-systems 

5.  Planning-Programming-Budgeting  Sub-systems 

6.  Cost-Benefit  and  Cost-Effectiveness  Analysis 

7.  Environmental  Analysis  and  Need  Assessment 

8.  Technical  Procedures  in  Educational  Planning 

9.  Planned  Change  in  Education 

10.  Management  Information  Handling 

11.  Modeling  and  Simulation 

Miller  s  list  typifies  the  great  variety -of  tools  which  are  needed 
by  educational  planners. 

From  these  various  enumerations  of  some  types  of  expertise 
and  specific  to  Js  needed,  it  can  be  seen  that  there  exists  a  common 
core  of  technologies  for  management  planning.  That  is,  consider- 
able concurrence  exists  regarding  expertise  which  would  be  advis- 
able CO  establish  in  a  planning  unit  for  a  state  education  agency. 

Alternative  Ways  to  Acquire  Minimum  Capabilities 

To  establish  these  types  of  expertise,  a  state  board  of  educa- 
tion would  have  at  least  three  basic  alteniatives  available  in  re- 
gards to  staffing  such  a  planning  unit. 

Alternative  L  The  state  board  could  hire  professional  plan- 
ning consultants,  who  most  likely  would  have  received  their  train- 
ing in  a  business-industry  orientation.  The  expertise  of  these 
persons  could  be  adapted  to  the  educational  situation. 

^*  Donakl  H.  Miller,  A  Statewide  Project  to  Prepare  Educational  Planners  for  Cal- 
ifornia, An  Orientation  Report  Prepared  by  tlie  Staff  of  OPER  \TION  PEP  (A 
'VVork  Perfonned  Pursuant  to  a  Grant  Prom  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edueation, 
Burlingame,  California:  November  7,  1967),  p.  5. 
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Alternaiive  11.  Tlie  state  board  could  clioose  to  move  ediica- 
tor.s  into  tlie  planning  area  with  the  intent  of  training  these  persons 
in  the  science  of  planning  and  eventually,  but  not  immediately, 
realizing  benefits  of  technical  planning  assistance  for  the  agency. 

Alternatice  III.  A  combination  of  the  two  preceding  alterna- 
tives could  be  selected.  This  choice  might  be  utilized  with  the 
general  strategy  of  relying  upon  consultants  more  heavily  in  t)ie 
beginning  in  order  to  initiate  professional  planning  activities  with- 
in the  agency  while  h\  the  interim,  education 'generalists  are  being 
trained  for  planning.  Given  such  a  plan,  the  training  and  subse- 
quent competencies  of  the  educators  could  be  built  to  a  minimum 
^operational  level  in  a  period  of  one  to  three  years.  The  ratio  of 
con.sultants  to  educators  would  gradually  diminish  as  the  .skills  of 
agency  educational  planners  increase.  The  relative  cost  and  bene- 
fits pf  these  three  alternatives  are  explored  in  the  next  section  of 
this  report. 

Rationale  f"^-  Selecting  an  Alternative  for  Utah.  Based  on  a 
number  of  stuc  muI  a  recommendation  made  by  Dwayne  Gard- 
ner," U.S.  Office  oi  Education,  that  the  planning  unit  staff  should 
be  kept  very  small  (a  range  of  4-15  men,  from  smallest  to  largest 
states  respectively),  the  Utah  unit  has  selected  four  as  a  minimum 
number  of  educational  planners. 

Tables  1,  2  anc  present  costs  of  the  three  alternatives  men- 
-fioncd  previously.  Tue  costs  are  exhibited  per  planner  iOr  purposes 
of  comparison.  Also,  each  table  illustrates  the  cost  of  a  comple- 
ment of  four  planners. 

Rationale  for  Alternative  III  and  Supporting  Criteria.  There 
is  justifiable  ratioriale  for  the  support  of  Alternative  III  as  that 
altern-xtive  which  holds  the  most  advantage,  in  the  long-run,  for 
the  Utah  State  Education  Agency. 

The  criteria  or  evidences  which  support  this  choice  are  enum- 
erated below: 

1.  The  cost  factor,  although  not  a  substiintial  one,  is  in  favor 
of  Alternatives  II  and  III,  particularly  in  the  fourth,  fifth 
and  subsequent  years 

2.  It  is  felt  that  a  de^  luble  catalyst  function  or  nuclei..,  for 
overall  planning  would  not  result  from  the  sporadic  em- 
ployment of  consultants  on  an  itinerant  basis. 

3.  Because  of  the  unique  nature  of  education  and  the  diver- 
sity from  business-industry  practices,  it  is  felt  that  educa- 
tors trained  in  planning  technologies  would  adapt  and 

«  Comments  made  by  Dr.  Dwayne  Gardner,  USOE,  at  a  Hcgional  Conference  on 
Consolidation^  of  Federal  Fuiuh,  Denver,  Colorado,  April  17,  1968: 
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serve  the  education  field  more  readily  than  would  business 
oriented  consultants  att^^iripting  an  adaption* to  education. 
This  assumes  ihrd  there  arc  no  educational  planning 
consultants,  per  se,  available  to  Utah, 

4.  The  practical  and  real  difficulty  in  actually  obtaining 
the  exact  type  of  consultant  Ciipabilities  needed,  as 
outline*!  in  previous  sections  of  this  report,  may  render 
Alternative  I  nearly  inaccessible. 

5.  The  combination  plan  of  Alternative  III,  which  provides 
for  some  consultant  aid,  would  .-provide  the  capability  to 
get  some  planning  priorities  underway  during  the  first 
year,  as  opposed  to  plan  II  which  lacks  such  a  capability. 

6.  Alternative  III  would  provide  a  real  training  function  for 
the  educators  being  trained  as  planners;  that  is,  the  edu- 
cator-planners would  be  able  to  learn  in  an  apprenticeship 
fashion  from  the  consultant.  This  would,  provide  train- 
ing  in  addition  to  the  formal  training  provided  by  Alter- 
native. III. 

7.  The  hiring  of  a  certain  ratio  of  consultants  as  provided 
in  Alternative  III  would  add  prestige  and  credibility  to 
the  fledging  Planning  Unit  and  should  assist  greatly 
in  its  acceptance  among  other  educators  and  the  Agency 
staff. 


8.   As  the  consultant  outlines  or  prescribes  certain  planning 
technologies,  a  number  of  staff  members  could  be  brought 
;  in  for  a  brief  in-service  training  capsule.  Such  activities 

during  the  primary  steps  in  implementation  of  some  tech- 
'   .  nical  planning  processes  should  serve  to  initiate  think- 
;  ing  toward  an  acceptance  of  planning  technologies  among 

;  Agency  staff. 

^  j  9.   The  advantages  mentioned  in  many  of  the  preceding 

'  paragraphs  would  be  obtaipr;;d  at  negligible  additional 

HSMaa™  V  ^ost  comparing  Alternative  III  with  Alternative  II. 
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TABLE  I  --.ESTIMATED  COST  OF  ESTABLISHING  AND  MAINTAIN- 
ING NUNIMUM  PLANNING  CAPABILITIES  FOR  UTAH  STATE  BOARD 
OF  EDUCATION 

ALTERNATIVE  I: 

Conthacting  of  PnoKKSsiONAL  Consultative  Planners  — 
No  Educators  Utilized  fou  Technical  Planning 


These  ainoimts  are  Estimated  Per  Phmner 
(Total  of  Four  Planiic        Recoiumended  as  Mininuim  Planning  Unit) 

FY  '69     FY  70*'     FY  IV     FY  72''     FY  73*' 

Salary  Cost  for  Each 

Full-time  Consultant  $16,000    $16,000    $16,000    $16,000  $16,000 


No  Educators  Utilized  for 

Technical  Planning  0  0  0  0  0 

Cost  Per  Planner 

Alternative  I  §16,000    $16,000    $16,000   $16,000  $16,000 

Salary  Cost  of  a 
Complement  of  Four 

Planners,  Altcrnati-  c  I      $64,000    §64,000    $64,000    $64,000  $64,000 


*  It  would  he  practical  to  assinnc  tha*  salary  and  other  costs  would  increase,  in 
accordance  with  a  rising  price  indc%  approximately  5%  each  siihic<iacnt  year 
after  KY  '69;  hut  costs  arc  hold  constant  in  these  c\hil)its  to  compare  u)orc 
readily  the  "trade  off"  variahlcs  heing  herein  t  vahiatcd. 
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TABLE  2  -  ESTIMATED  COST  OF  ESTABLISHING  AND  MAINTAIN- 
ING MINIMUM  PLANNING  CAPABILITIES  FOR  UTAH  STATE  BOARD 
OF  EDUCATION 


ALTERNTATIVE  II: 


GuADUAL  Acquisition:  ok  Technical  Planning  Skills  by 

EdUCATOUS-NO  CONTIUCTED  CONSULTANT  PlANNEIUJ 

Tliere  Amounts  are  Estimated  Per  Planner 
(Total  0^  Four  Planners  are  Recommended  as  Minimum  Planning  Unit) 


FY         FY  'TO**     FY  'Tl*     FY  72*     FY  73» 


No  Consultants  Utilized  0  0  0  0  0 


Average  Salary  of  Educator 
to  be  Trained  in  Technical 
Planning,  Per  Educator  $13,925 


$13,925   $13,925   $13,925  $13,925 


Training  Fees  Per  Planner 
Attending  Training  ,25  of 
Full  Time  (25%)  During 
Three  Years  and  .10  FTE 
(10%)  During  Subsequent 

Years  '  600        600        600        250  250 

Transportation  to  und 
Subsistence  at  Training 

Sites,  Per  Planner  1,100       1,100      1,100         450  450 


Cost  Per  Planner, 

Alternative  II  15,625     15,625     15,625     14,425  14,525 

Cost  of  a  Complement 
of  Four  Planners,  *, 

Alternative  II  62,500     62,500     62,500     57,700  57,700 

*It  would  be  practical  to  assume  that  salary  and  other  costs  would  increase,  in 
aeeordanee  with  a  rising  price  index,  approximately  5%  eaeh  .'^ubsctiuent  year 
after  FY  '69;  but  costs  are  held  con'^tdht  in  tliese  e-xliibits  to  compare  moic 
readily  die  ''trade  off"  variables  being  herein  evaluated. 
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TABLE  3  -  ESTIMATED  COST  OF  ESTABLISHING  AND  MAINTAIN- 
ING MINIMUM  PLANNING  CAPABILri'IES  FOR  UTAH  STATE  BOA!\D 
OF  EDUCATION 

ALTERNATIVE  III: 

COMHINATIOX  OK  CONTHACTED  CONSULTANTS  AND  ThAINING  OF 

Educatohs  fou  a  Planning  Unit 

Tlicrc  Amounts  arc  Estimated  Per  Phmncr 
(Total  of  Four  Planners  are  Recommended  us  Minimum  Planning  Unit) 

FY  '69     FY  70"     FY  '71''     FY  72''     FY  73" 

Cost  for  Contracted 
Consultant  Planner 
(Prorated  atJkd  PTE 

per  planner)  $  5,333=  $  5,333=  $  5,333^  0  0 

Average  Salary  of 
Educator  to  be  Trained  in 
Technical  Planning, 

Per  Educator  13,925     13,925     13,925     13,925  13,925 

Training  Fees  Per  Planner 
Attending  Training  .25  of 
Full  Time  During  Three 
Years  and  .10  FTE  Durins; 

Subsequent  Years  600         600        600        250  250 

Transportation  to  and 
Subsistence  at  Training 

Sites,  Per  Planner  1,100  1,100  1,100  450  450 
Cost  Per  Planner y 

Alternative  III  20,958  20,958     20,958     14,625  14,625 

Cost  of  a  Complement  of 
Four  Planners, 

Alternative  III  62,874     62,874     62,874     59,875  59,875 

It  would  !)c  practical  to  assume  that  salary  and  othci  costs  would  increase,  in 
accordance  with  a  rising  price  index,  approximately  5%  each  .subsequent  year 
after  FY  *69;  but  costs  are  held  constant  in  tijcsc  exhibits  to  compare  more 
readily  the  "trade  off"  variables  being  herein  evaluated. 

*  Estimated  salary  of  consuUant,  $16,000;  tliree  to  obtain  per  planer  cost  of  1  to 
3  ratio. 


BASIC  CAPABILITY  RECOMMENDED  SPECu^ICALLY 
FOR  THE  STAFF  OF  THE  UTAH  PLANNING  UNIT 

The'  Building  of.  Specific  Recommended  Capabilities 

During  the  Transitory  Phase  II,  and  the  Model  Phase  III,  the 
personnel  of  the  Utah  Planning  Unit  will  accrue  training  and  re- 
sultant competencies  as  quickly  as  possible.  Admittedly,  this 
"building  up"  of  technical  competence  will  require  two  to  three 
years,  but  this  objective  of  achieving  competence  in  planning 
throiTgh  training  will  be  given  first  priority  -  not  to  be  sub- 
ordinated by  operational  assignments,  regardless  of  their  alleged 
pressing  nature. 

In  the  "personnel"  section  of  this  chapter,  certain  capabilities 
were  found  to  be  concurrent  among  and  recommended  by  a 
number  of  authorities  who  have  written  about  educational  plan- 
ning. From  these  reference  sources,  the  designers  of  the  Utah 
Model. have  selected  and  recommend  as  priorities  the  following 
eight  job  spf^cialties  for  a  planning  component: 

1.  An  ^  lucational  futurist 

2.  A  systems  technologist 

3.  A  network-based  management  technologist  (PERT) 

4.  An  economist  skilled  in  cost-benefit  analysis  and  plan- 
ning-programming-budgeting 

5.  A  mathematical  and  simulation  model  technologist 

6.  A  person  skilled  in  environmental  analysis  and  need  as- 
sessment 

7.  A  statistician- 

8.  A  person  skilled  in  enrollment  forecasting  and  projecting 
revenue  estimates 


Dividing  Necessary  Specialties  Among  Three  Educator- 
Planners 

Considering  the  current  size  of  the  Utah  State  Education, 
Agency  staff,  it  could  realize  benefits  from  the  planning  product 
generated  by  a  staff  as  small  as  four  persons.  The  financial 
demands  on  many  fronts  obligates  the  State  Board  and  administra- 
tion to  a  primary  coniinitnient  of  four  planners  during  the  initial 
years  of  the  Planning  Model  Notwitlistanding,  tlie  planning 
potential  outlined  in  the  eight  areas  above  should  l)e  available 
to  the  Utah  education  system  from  the  l)eginning.  The  obvious 
solution  is  to  prepare  each  of  three  planners  in  the  staff  of  four 
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with  specialties  in  more  than  one  area  and  to  use  a  pertinent 
variety  of  consultants  in  the  primary  phases  of  various  planning 
assignments  in  which  the  unit  becomes  engaged.  The  contracted 
consultants  to  be  hired  periodically  will  make  up  the  equivalent 
of  a  fourth  staff  member. 

Therefore,  a  logical  categorization  of  tlie  eight  priority  capa- 
bilities into  three  job  descriptions  is  nec<jssary  for  appropriate 
coverage  by  the  Utah  Planning  staff.  Each  of  the  three  educator- 
planners  will  obtain  training  in  a  rather  narrow  or  specialized 
area  of  planning.  Together,  the  three  planners  will  encompass 
a  basic  list  of  skills  or  span  a  minimum  spectrum  of  planning 
capability. 

The  Futurist  One  educator-planner  will  be  classified  as  a 
*Tuturist.r  This  person  will  become  competent  in  the  analysis  of 
social  or  cultural  trends  through  examination  of  psychological 
and  social  causation.  The  futurist  will  assist  in  the  area  of  needs 
assessment  so  that  a  continuing  program  of  quality  assessment  of 
'  the  needs  of  the  citizenry  of  Utah  can  become  dynamic  input  to 

the  Utah  educational  system. 

This  planner  will  gain  expertise  in  the  area  of  developing 
mathematical  models  and  designing  and  carrying  out  simulation 
projects  for  the  purpose  of  evaluating  alternatives  for  the  ad- 
ministrative and  policy  groups.  The  futurist  will  make  use  of  such 
techniques  as  contextual  mapping  and  the  Rand-developed  Delphi 
method  for  obtaining  group  consensus. 

The  Systems  Analyst.  A  second  planner  will  specialize  in  the 
/  *  area  of  systems  analysis  and  will  develop  expertise  in  the  use  of 

tools  such  as  flow  charts,  systems  analytical  model,  planning 
evaluation  and  review  technique  (PERT),  and  so  on. 

The  Information  Analyst.  A  third  educator-planner  will  be- 
^  come  a  specialist  in  information  analysis.   Tliis  specialization 

would  include  competence  in  the  area  of  demographic  analysis, 
plus  expertise  in  the  use  of  a  data  base  service  or  a  management 
i  information  system  as  input  for  planning.  This  planner  will  also 

[  be  an  expert  in  the  area  of  cost-benefit  analysis  and  eventually 

may  provide  technical  assistance  in  the  initiating  of  a  planning- 
program-budget  system  (PPBS)  for  tlie  Office  of  the  Super- 
intendent. 

Tools  Common  to  All  Three  Planners.  Certain  planning  skills 
'  would  seem  to  be  best  employed  if  all  planners  in  the  unit  had  a 

basic  preparation  in  their  techniques.  PERT;  anaysis  of  missions, 
objectives  and  tasks;  some  statistical  finesse;  and  rudiments  of 
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computer  application  and  flow  charting  are  exaniples  of  necessarv 
common  skills. 

Contracted  Consultants  Equivalent  to  a  Fourth  Planner.  The 
need  for  specialized  consultant  assistauce  in  a  wide  variety  of 
areas  will  bejulfilled  through  the  periodic,  but  interspersed  em- 
ployment of  a  variety  of  consultants  for  relatively  brief,  con- 
densed periods  during  the  initial  years  of  Phase  III. 

The  contractual  consultants,  which  in  aggregate  make  up 
the  fourth  full-time  equivalent  planner,  will  be  employed  with 
the  dual  intent  of  (1)  bolJitering  the  educator-planners  in.  projects 
in  which  their  experience  is  limited,  and  (2)  providing  the  plan- 
ning component  with  a  broad  spectrum  of  expertise  in  the  initiat- 
ing of  planning  work  in  the  specific  areas  mentioned  for  which 
each  of  the  three  educator-planners  will  be  responsible. 


BUDGET  FOR  THE  PLANNING  UNIT 

Salary  Costs  of  the  Planning  Component 

As  was  previously  indicated,  the  Utah  Planning  Model  will 
utilize  a  combination  of  educator-planners'  and  professional 
planning  consultants  for  staffing  a  planning  component  during 
the  initial  years  of  the  Planning  Model,  Phase  III.  The  hudj^et 
shown  in  Table  4  reflects  the  estimated  cost  for  a  Planning  Unit 
consisting  of  four  professional  personnel  and  two  secretaries. 

The  four  professional  personnel  include  one  administrator, 
two  planning  assopiates  or  specialists,  and  the  contracting  of  a 
number  of  consultants  in  needed  areas  of  expertise,  but  only  to 
the  extent  that  the  aggregate  time  contracted  of  various  con- 
sultants would  represent  the  equivalent  of  one  full-time  staff 
member. 

Costs  of  Obtaining  Planning  Competencies 

As  has  been  emphasized  earlier  in  this  report,  specialized 
training  for  the  education  specialists  is  of  prime  importance  in 
building  the  necessary  competencies  of  the  planning  staff.  It  is 
mandatory  that  adequate  funds  be  budgeted  for  training  costs 
such  as  tuition  and  travel.  Therefore,  $600  for  tuition  or  training 
fees  is  budgeted  for  each  of  the  three  educator-planners. 

^  Tlic  lerni  cclueator-plaiiner  is  iised  to  describe  the  probable  employment  of  foniicr 
education  .siK'cialist.s  who  arc  or  will  be  obtaining,  throiigli  training,  the  eom- 
pelciieics  of  a  professional  planner.  Although  the  use  of  educators  is  the  most 
likely  strategy,  an  aUcniativc,  as  has  been  mentioned,  would  be  to  employ 
professional  planners,  orient  them,  and  adapt  their  teclini<iues  to  applications 
in  edueaticn. 
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Miicli  of  the  needed  training  is  available  only  through  pro- 
fessional management  training  institutions  or  universities  situated 
at  distant  and  widely  dispersed  locations  across  the  country.  It 
can  he  noted  in  Table  4  that  the  travel  category  includes  cross- 
country trips  for  four  professional  personnel.  Hopefully,  this 
would  provide  for  the  transportation  of  the  administrator  and 
specialists  to  various  necessary  training  sites  during  the  year, 
plus  the  transportation  of  a  number  of  consultants  to  Utah  from 
as  far  away  as  the  East  Coast.  The  budget  provides  for  twenty 
days,  or  appro.vimately  four  work-weeks  subsistence  per  planner 
—  this  is  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  attending  schools  or  traim'ng 
sessions  located  away  from  Utah. 

In-state  travel  has  been  set  at  a  minimum  as  the  Planning 
Unit  will  interact  to  a  limited  degree  with  districts  or  regions  in 
the  state  duriiig  the  first  year.  Early  priorities  will  encompass  work 
within  the  State  Agency;  however,  assistance  to  districts  and/or 
regions  will  be  accelerated  in  subsequent  years. 

Pi^opoRTiox  OF  Time  Allocated  to  Thajning 

The  educator-planners  will  spend  approximately  25  percent 
of  their  time  during  the  initial  years  in  training  endeavors.  This 
does  not  mean  that  these  specialists  will  .spend  all  of  that  train- 
ing time  in  residence  at  universities  or  management  institutions. 
Rather,  25  percent  of  their  time  will  be  released  for  inservice 
study  of  various  types,  including  residence  at  such  institutions  as 
mentioned  pla<*-  self-study,  apprenticeship  with  the  visiting  con- 
sultants, programmed  courses,  extension  courses,  and  other  learn- 
ing activities.  It  is  considered  that  the  use  pf  visiting  consultants 
will  serve  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  training  procedures  as  the 
educator-planners  will  work  directly  with,  and.  serve  as  an  ap- 
prentice  to  these  consultants  directly  on  planning  missions  for 
the  Utaii  State  Board  of  Education. 

Anticipated  Costs  of  the  Unit  Beyond  the  Initial  Three 
Years 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  Planning  Unit  will  not  expand  in  the 
near  future  beyond  the  staff  of  four  planners  unless  tlie  overall 
size  of  the  State  Agency  staff  increases  markedly.  However,  the 
ratio  of  three  educator-planners  to  one  consultant  may  be  changed 
after  the  third  year  of  Phase  III,  whereupon  four  educator-planr 
ners  would  comprise  the  staff. 

After  the  third  year  of  Phase  III  the  concentration  of  training 
may  be  decreased  providing  that  the  level  of  expertise  or  plan- 
ning competence  has  reached  a  professional  level;  however,  it  is 
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anticipated  that  a  significant  amount  of  tra^iung  will  continue 
indefinitely  so  as  to  maintain  a  level  of  competency  current  or 
equal  to  advancing  planning  technologies,.  It  is  projected  that 
the  concentration  of  25  percent  of  the  specialists'  training  time 
will  be  decreased  to  ^proximately  ten  percent  after  the  third 
year  of  Phase  IIL 

The  budget  amounts  were  arrived  at  through  a  combination  of 
projecting  actual  experiences  during  the  first  year  of  operation 
and  extending  costs  for  such  things  as  salary  increments,  prorated 
increases  in  space  for  additional  personnel,  and  the  local  rates  for 
consultants  expended  to  some  degree  to  cover  the  cost  of  con- 
sultants. It  is  anticipated  that  the  overall  total  cost  of  maintain- 
ing .such  a  budget  will  increase  approximately  five  percent  each 
subsequent  year  after.the  initial  year  of  Phase  III. 
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CHAPTIiR  7 


An  Information  System  in  Utan 


ERJC 


Im-ohmatiox  Systkm 

A  definition  of  an  information  svstcni  applicable  to  Utah  edu- 
cational planning  in  its  present  state  of  Jevelopnient  takes  a 
practical,  rather  general,  working  hiterpretation.  The  Utah  Plan- 
nnig  Unit  considers  an  information  system  to  be  a  centralized, 
organi'/.ed  facility  and  procedure  for  gathering  a  comprehensive, 
usable  data-base  about  all  items  and  facets  of  education  and  about 
social,  political  and  demographic  facets  of  the  Utah  scene.  An 
information  system  implies  that  various  divisions  or  sections  of 
J  the  State  Education  Agency  would  refrain  from  collecting  in- 

dependent report.s  from  districts  and  regions.  An  important  and 
integral  part  of  an  information  svsteni  is  the  application  of  a 
glossary  of  uniform  definitions  and  tenninologv  about  various 
types  of  data.  It  implies  the  use  of  common  formulae  and  proce- 
dures for  calculating  and  accumulating  such  data. 

A  second  and  very  important  aspect  of  a  working  definition 
of  an  information  system  concerns  the  users  of  the  system.  The 
information,  when  gathered  and  stored,  must  be  readily  re- 
trievable quickly,  inexpensively,  and  in  response  to  nearly  any 
conceivable  type  of  request.  In  this  respect,  the  program  design 
and  computer  capacity  of  the  data  hank  are  among  the  most  highly 
contingent  factors  detennining  the  success  of  the  informatioii 
!  system. 

i 

Information  Management  System 

An  amalgamation  of  procedures  for  dynanncally  emploving 
!  a  data  base  is  called  an  Information  Management  St/s(em.  An 

I  Information  Management  System  serves  as  a  bridge  between  the 

'  data  and  the  users.  The  program  procedures  are  applied  upon 

1  the  information  system  —  and,  in  a  sense,  become  the  logistical 

;  harness  for  the  data  base. 

* 

I  Total  Information  System 

!  A  Total  Information  System  has  reference  to  an  entirely 

Q  comprehensive  system  which  .spans  the  spectrum  of  data  about 
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all  types  of  iiifoniiatioii  —  particularly  facilities,  finance,  materials 
and  services,  pupils,  staff,  and  ciirricidiiiii. 

The  State  Edticational  Racords  and  Reports  Sem%  developed 
thpMigli  the  United  Staters  Office  of  Education,  establishes  a  stand- 
ardized base  of  inforniatioi)  items  and  defii^itions  for  nationwide, 
uniform  accounting  for  .school  programs.  It  prescribes  the  five 
general  parameters  —  pupil,  staff,  facilities,  materials  and  cur- 
riculum for  an  integrated  data  base. 

Few,  if  any,  systems  presently  operating  in  state  education 
agencies  can  be  considered  total  information  systems.  Utah,  like 
many  other  states,  is  genuinely  interested  in  developing  a  iong- 
range  plan  aimed  at  implementing  a  total  information  system. 
Utah's  planner.^  and  data  specialists  are,  with  great  interest,  fol- 
lowing the  progress  of  such  projects  as  the  New  England  Educa- 
tion System,  the  Midwestern  States  Educational  Information 
Project,  the" Oregon  Total  Information  System,  the  Iowa  Educa- 
tional Information  Project,  and  others  for  use  as  a  resouf^o  of 
experiences  and  for  possible  adaptations  to  the  Utah  s 
Notwithstanding  this  attention  to  what  others  are  doing,  * 
is  launching  its  own  program  for  acquiring  a  total  infoiTuation 
system. 

Types  or  Inkohmation  Rkquisitic  to  Pi-anning 

If  planning  is  to  i)e  effective,  a  great  deal  of  data  and  informa- 
tion is  needed  upon  which  to  base  assessments  of  current  programs 
and  projections  of  new  activities. 

Some  information  needed  already  exists,  but  it  is  available  only 
in  fragments  and  is  generally  collected  a  piece  at  a  time.  It  is  scat- 
icred  throughout  the  State  Agency,  is  sometimes  out  of  date,  and 
ofl(Mi  is  not  completely  reliable.  Nevertheless,  Utah  should  not  be- 
gin eduearional  planning  without  finding  out  what  infonnation  is 
already  a\'ailal)le  that  might  he  useful.  Surveys  of  educational 
programs,  resources,  and  needs  have  been  completed  in  Utah 
recently  enough  that  useful  reference  data  and  inferences  could 
drawn  from  them.  In  addition,  the  Utah  Planning  Unit  an- 
ticipates the  implementation  of  an  imposing,  perceptive  classifica- 
tion of  data  advanced  by  Hansen:* 

1.  Educational  fitjstem  data:  the  organization,  legal  bases, 
financial  support,  and  interrelationships  of  all  the  public 
and  private  educational  agencies,  from  preschool  through 
<![raduate  and  adult  education  levels. 

o 

*  Kennelh  II.  Hansen.  "Plaiming  for  Educational  Change:  A  Stale-wide  Ap- 
proach," (A  paper  hy  the  Author,  1968),  p.  20. 


so  Utah 

2.  Educational  program  data:  curricular  prograiiis  and 
.course  offerings  a\'ailable;  holding  power  of  various  levels 
of  the  school  system;  diversity  and  dispersion  of  newer 
instructional'  techniques;  availability  of  instructional  ma- 
terials; provisions  for  disadvantaged  and  handicapped 
youth  and  adults  within  the  educational  programs;  iden- 
tifiable gaps  and  lags  in  the  educational  program. 

3.  General  statistical  information:  data  which  gives  present 
and  projected  data  covering  all  aspects  of  stale  govern- 
ment and  the  economic,  social,  and  educational  systems 
of  the  stafe. 

4.  Manpower  requirements:  data  (present  and  projected) 
showing  needs  for  trained  manpower  (since  a  primary 
social  function  of  education  is  to  produce  people  to  do 
jobs). 

5.  Kconomic  indices:  data  (present  and  projected)  on  the 
various  economic  factors  that  go  into  planning  not  only 
for  educational  needs,  but  for  the  total  growth  of  the 
state  in  terms  of  its  resources  and  asoirations. 

6.  Demographic  data:  data  (present  and  projected)  on 
rural  and  urban  population  concentrations,  dispersions, 
and  shifts,  broken  down  by  sex,  socio-economic  status,  nd 
other  relevant  factors. 

Comprebensive  information  on  the  United  Stales  Office  of 
Education  ,|^i*'iimeters,  combined  with  the  data  categories  above^ 
constitute  tho  general  types  of  information  necessary  for  a  total 
information  system  for  Utah,  if  deployed  by  an  effective  informa- 
iion  management  system. 

PnoGRESs  TowAiU)  A  Utah  Educational  Inkormation  System 

The  Utah  Educational  Data  Processing  Project  represents  a 
concerted  effort  toward  a  total  information  system  in  Utah.  Ten- 
tative plans  for  a  large-capacity,  shared  computer  center  for  Utah 
school  districts  and  the  State  Education  Agency  is  being  evaluated 
for  pracli^^ability  by  representative  of  the  school  systems,  the  Legis- 
lature, data  experts,  and  other  interested  groups.  An  in-depth 
items  analysis  of  data  needs  is  presently  being  conducted  by  a 
large  team  of  system  analysts.  Data  from  all  quarters  of  education 
across  the  state  are  being  assessed  for  eventual  input  to  a  com- 
prehensive, consortium.  There  it  will  be  readily  retrievable  and 
available  for  coordinated  purposes  of  planning,  evahiation,  re- 
search, dissemination  and  communication  in  the  education  process 
in  Utah. 
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Seemingly,  always  tantamount  with  such  projects  is  the 
struggle  for  adequate  fiiianeing.  Utah's  Educ;Uioiial  Data  Pro- 
cessing Project,  in  traditional  fashion,  has  been  and  is  hampered 
by  a  lack  of  adequate  financing. 

However,  Utah  educators  fully  anticipate  eventual  ii^stallation 
of  a  total  information  system  including  a  vast  capacity  for  com- 
puter-based instruction.  Noteworthy  progress  towaid  t^e  in- 
formation system  objective  is  the  Continuous  Progress  F-duc.Miou 
Project  funded  through  Public  Law  89-10,  of  Title  ill.  It  was 
conceived  for  the  purpose  of  designing  a  rapid  information  system 
for  the  recording  and  retrieval  of  continuous  evaluations  of  pupil 
progress. 

Also,  an  innovative  instructional  system  conceptualized  by 
the  Utah  state  superintendent.  Dr.  T.  IL  Bell,  is  dependent  upon  a 
continuous  progress  capability  and  upon  master  teachers*  day  by 
day  prescription  drawn  from  among  thousands  of  learning  uiiils 
available  through  a  wide  rawjfi  of  instructional  media,  iiicluding 
programmed  learning.  Pilot  phases  of  this  project  will  not  l)e 
computer  dependent,  but  the  eventual  desired  efficiency  of  this 
instructional  system  will  necessitate  application  of  a  highly  auto- 
mated, total  information  system. 

TnK  Planning  Unh  s  iNTEHAcnoN  With  the  iNrouMAmoN 
System 

The  Planning  Unit  will  be  among  the  most  consistent  users 
of  the  information  system.  The  Plamung  Unit  staff  will  be  very 
active  in  (1)  prescribing  certain  elements  of  basic  data  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  system,  (2)  designing  procedures  for  relating  aitd 
integrating  informational  items,  and  (3)  assisting  in  the  iuteir;re- 
tation  of  appropriate  outputs. 

A  meshing  of  purpose  will  be  accomplished  between  the  Ed- 
ucational Data  Processing  systems  people  and  the  Planning  Unit 
staff.  The  futurist  and  the  information  analyst  of  the  Planning 
Unit  will  serve  as  a  direct  link  with  the  aforementioned  entity 
in  a  near  lend-lease  or  reciprocal  arrangement.  These  specialists 
will  supply  expertise  in  applying  Utah  demographic  analysis  and 
social-political  causation  factors  to  the  weave  of  the  data  base. 
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A  Brief  Resume  of  Questions  and  Answers 
Regarding  U tali's  Planning  Unit 

Question  1.  Wluil  is  llie  mission  of  llie  Plamiinj^  Unil? 

Answer:  The  mission  of  the  Phmninir  l^nil  is  lo  <K- 

velop  sonncK  carefully  eoneeived  statewide  plans  lor 
education.  It  serves  the  State  lulucation  Aji(Micy  h\ 
providing;  techuica'  planninji.  assistance  to  the  wiU 
n)i!n'strativc  decision-  naker  and  his  staff  as  ihev  im- 
plement policy  leai  nj;  to  the  attainment  of  the 
S'tat(^s  eduealional  <i;oals.  The  Unit  functions  in  a 
coordinating  capafjty,  helping  to  define  and  clarifx 
statewide  educatipiial  needs  and  ohjcctix'cs  and  assist- 
ing; in  the  e.xainiviation  of  priorities  relating  to  these 
needs. 

It  identifies  problems  pertinent  to  the  plamu'ng 
mission  and  ^levelops  alternaiive  .strategies  for  im- 
plementing solul:ions.  The  Unit  helps  to  determine 
performance  requirements,  constraints,  limitations  of 
resources,  and  "lM»st  path"  and  major  milestones  to  the 
achievement  of  ohjeetives-  or  the  development  of 
problem  soluticjs.  The  Planm'ng  Unit  will  help 
educators  cope  with  change  hy  anticipating  it  and  will 
evaluate  results  against  plan's  a.ul  then  inodifv  ils 
efforts. 

Question  2.  Whom  does  the  Planning  Uni'^  serve? 

Answer:  The  Planning  Unit  will \  *  e  in  an  assisting  and 

consulting  capacity  to  the  Superintendency  and  other 
members  of  the^A^ency  staff.  The  Planning  Unit  will 
also  serve  as  a'^source  of  expertise  and  planning  in- 
formation to  lob.'*'  S'i;teins  of  education.  The  Unit  will 
serve  as  ajfaison  ^ong  the  people  of  Utah,  the  State 
Education  Agencv,  and  various- -ot.her  agencies  and  in- 
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stitutions  involved  in  the  plaiiuiiig  which  affects 
education. 

Question  3.  When  will  the  Planning  Unit  function? 

Answer:  During  the  »*^si   '  u-  that  a  Plaiuiing  Unit  existed 

in  Utah's  State  "ch.:,  Office,  its  major  activity  was 
to  develop  a  planvan^^  -iUodel.  Thus,  the  first  year  was 
considered  to  be  a  developmental  stage  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  educational  planning  capability  within  Utah's 
State  Education  Agency. 

During  the  second  year  the  Planning  Division 
^  jgan  providing  servic^^s  in  the  form  of  skilled  plan- 
lu'ng  assistance  to  the  State  Agency,  local  districts, 
and  to  the  general  citizenry  of  Utah.  The  operational 
stage  of  long-range  comprehensive  educational  plan- 
ning for  the  State  began  in  July,  1968. 

Question  4.  How  will  the  Planning  Unit  develop  new  technical 
planning  skills? 

Answer:  The  Planning  Unit  will  develop  skills  by: 

a.  Conducting  and  participating  in  inservice  training 
courses  offered  through  universities,  computer  and 
software  manufacturers,  and  management  institu- 
tions. 

b.  Contracting  with  consultants  trained  in  liighly 
specialized  areas  and  working  directly  on  Utah 
planning  projects  with  such  consultants. 

c.  Assessing  the  military,  business,  and  industry  for 
techniques,  systems,  and  procedures  which  may  ])e 
adapted  to  education. 

d.  Attending  conferences  and  exchanging  ideas  with 
other  states,  regional  la])oratories,  and  with  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education. 

c.  Helping  to  develop  the  need  or  demand  for  an  in- 
formation svstcm  which  will  make  the  ridit  in- 
formation  available  to  tb.ose  who  need  it,  wlien  they 
need  it,  in  the  desired  format  all  at  the  least  pos- 
sible cost 

Question  5.  How  will  the  Planning  Unit  operate? 

Answer:  Generally,  the  Planninjj^  Unit  cstablislied  in  the 

State  School  Office  will  fiU'a  staff  rather  than  a  line 
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role.  It  will  serve  in  a  coordinating  capacity  instead 
of  directing  operational  programs.  The  Unit  should 
function  as  a  source  of  information  and  developer  of 
alternatives,  leaving  the  decision-making  regarding 
ase  of  such  data  to  the  State  Superintendent  and  his 
key  staff  niember<^  Suggestions  will  he  made  by  the 
Unit,  but  it  will  not  exercise  control  over  programs. 
It  'will  fill  a  planning  service  rather  than  a  program 
development  function.  While  the  Planning  Unit^'will 
mainly  fill  ;i  ser\'ice  and  supportive  type  role,  on  oc- 
casion it  may  function  in  stimulating  and  initiating 
pilot  projects  and  activities. 

Question  6.  Is  planning  a  function  of  administration? 

Answer:  Utahs  Planning  Unit  is  not  an  administrative  unit 

but  a  service  unit;  however,  the  planning  function  is 
an  administrative  tool  or  function  of  administration. 
Within  the  list  of  administrative  processes*,  planning 
lies  betv/een  policy-formation  and  administrative  de- 
cision-making. It  serves  to  bridge  tbe  gap  between 
these  two  important  processes.  Policy  lays  down  the 
broad  social  and  educational  goals  to  he  achieved  by 
the  educational  system,  while  planning  provides  the 
alternatives  upon  which  administrative  action  may  be 
based.  Specifically,  planning  stimulates  the  definition 
of  objectives  to  be  considered  in  seeking  to  achieve 
policy  goals.  Planning  helps  to  identify  the  major 
problems  to  be  overcome  in  the  attainment  of  objec- 
tives and  examines  the  principal  alternatives  for  resolv- 
ing these  problems  within  the  limitations  of  present 
and  likely  future  resources.  Planners  may  be  assigned 
the  task  of  suggesting  which  of  a  number  of  alterna- 
tive solutions  appear  to  be  the  best,  considering  spe- 
cific resources  or  time  factors.  The  planning  process 
should  specify  objectives  in  terms  which  can  be 
observed  and  measured.  Finally,  planning  may  even 
formulate  suggested  action  programs  for  consideration 
by  the  policy  or  decision-making  groups. 

Question  7.  What  type  of  tasks  will  be  assigned  to  the  Planning 
Unit? 

Answer:  The  tasks  will  vary  widely,  depending  upon  the 

planning  needs  of  the  State  Superintendent  and  the 
current  problems  facing  him.  Theoretically,  there  is 
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almost  ng,  limit  to  the  extent  or  range  of  Lctivitics  the 
Unit  mig]itJ)ecoine  involved  in  while  fulfilling  its  role 
as  a  service  unit;  however,  those  tasks  ajsigned  co 
the  Planning  Unit  should  be  only  those  projects  which 
require  specialized  planning  skills. 

Question  8.  llow  will  the  Planning  Unit  handle  a  specific  problem? 

Answer:  An  operational  Planning  Unit  for  the  State  Edu- 

cation Agency  will  be  able  to  concentrate  its  efforts  on 
indi\-idual  problems  or  problem  areas  which  are  as- 
signed to  it  by  the  State  Superintendency  or  the  Plan- 
ning Council.  The  Planning  Unit  should  not  become 
engaged  in  long-term,  operational  programs. 

The  preparation  of  a  plan  for  a  particular  prob- 
lem assigned  to  the  Unit  should  start  with  orientation 
and  discussions  between  the  executive  branch  in  ques- 
tion and  the  Planning  Unit,  defining  the  scope  and 
general  direction  of  the  v/ork.  JFor  example,  discus- 
sions between  a  division  administrator  and  the  Plan- 
ning Unit  could  lead  to  the  s^^ecification  of  the  par- 
ticular points  at  which  the  latter  is  to  assist  in  the 
work.  Thus,  the  contributions  of  the  Planning  Unit 
would  become  raw  material  for  the  executive  branch. 

The  Unit  should  be  particularly  careful  not  to  let 
itself  be  used  as  a  scapegoat  for  unpopular  policy 
choices,  a  situation  which  could  hamper  its  future 
service  to  the  operational  units. 

The  role  of  a  planning  unit  as  here  indicated 
would  tend  to  minimize  its  direct  involvement  in 
policy  decisions  and  maximize  its  building  of  pro- 
fessional contacts  and  competence. 

Question  9.  Will  the  Plannhig  Unit  develop  a  master  plan  for 
education? 

An.swer:  The  Planning  Unit  will  provide  planning  skills  to 

assist  in  the  development  of  a  sound,  carefully  con- 
.  ceived  master  plan  for  improving  elementary  and 
secondary  education  in  Utah.  Undue  delay  in  the 
development  of  a  master  plan  could  result  in  a  con- 
tinued piecemeal  approach  to  educational  planning. 
This  might  lead  to  the  failure  of  the  various  planned 
elements  to  mesh  properly  or  even  result  in  one  seg- 
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nient  being  in  contradiction  lo,  or  workini^  al  cross 
purposes  with  another. 

It  appeals  that  the  wisest  conr.se  of  action  For 
the  Unit  may  be  to  provide  phuniing  capabihty  sinnil- 
taneously  for:  (1)  a  master  phui  for  pubhe  scliool 
education  in  Utah,  and  (2)  specific  smaller  planning 
assignments  periodically  referred  to  the  Unit  by  the 
State  Superintendent  and/or  Planning  Council.  This 
approach  will  permit  the  members  of  the  Unit  to  test 
and  develop  planning  technicjucs,  establish  informa- 
tion sources  and  channels  of  comnumicalion,  and 
de\'elop  or  improve  thcii'  competencies  in  selected 
skills  needed  by  educational  planners.  This  expertise 
developed  in  studying  smaller  scale  problems  can  be 
iimnediately  applied  toward  assisting  those  designing 
a  state-wide  liiaster  plan. 

Planning  done  by  the  Unit  should  encompass  both 
long-range  and  short-term  planning.  For  example, 
planning  should  be  developed  for  specific  periods  of 
time  such  as  one  year,  two  years,  five  \'cars,  or  twenty 
years. 

Question  10.  Will  the  Planning  Unit  identify  problems  in  the  State 
Education  Agency? 

Answer:  The  Planjiing  Unit  itself  niav  help  to  locate  prob- 

lems or  problem  areas  where  planning  assistance  is 
needed  through  a  process  of  system  analysis.  Thus, 
those  basic  needs  around  which  a  plan  may  develop, 
may  be  noted  by  the  planners  as  well  as  by  other  major 
.sectors  in  the  State  Agency.  Whatever  their  source, 
identified  problems  may  need  the  attention  of  educa- 
tional planners.  The  planning  procedure  will  create 
the  mechanism  through  which  ideas  for  possible  prob- 
lem solutions  may  be  generated. 


CHAPTER  9 


Results  from  Utak's  Participation 
in  tke  Project 

One  important  result  from  Utah's  participation  in  the  Title  V 
Project  —  Comprehensive  Planning  for  State  Education  Agencies 
has  been  the  development  of  the  planning  model  described  in 
this  report.  This  recommended  procedure  for  employing  educa- 
tional planning  within  Utah's  State  Education  Agency  will  cer- 
tainly aid  the  Agency  in  implementing  planning  capabilities  and 
in  more  effectively  performing  its  leadership  responsibilities.  Por- 
tions of  the  model  have  already  been  implemented.  For  example, 
Utah  now  has  an  operational  Planning  Unit  and  a  Planning  Coun- 
cil making  up  the  heart  of  the  planning  effort  in  the  State  Educa- 
tion Agency.  The  design  for  managing  educational  programs 
described  in  Chapter  III  has  been  implemented. 

Utah's  participation  in  the  project  has  served  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  process  of  planning.  As  a  consequence,  more  im- 
portance is  now  given  to  comprehensive  educational  planning  tlian 
ever  before.  As  results  from  planning  are  demonstrated  and 
realized,  Utah's  planning  capabilities  will  continue  to  grow  in 
importance  and  use. 

In  connection  with  the  project,  a  specialized  staff  of  educa- 
tional planners  has  been  identified.  Perhaps  the  greatest  result 
from  the  project  has  been  the  exposure  of  tliis  Planning  Unit  staff 
to  new  ideas  and  technology.  Members  of  the  Unit  learned  just 
how  httle  they  knew  regarding  this  new  field  in  education  and 
how  much  more  they  needed  to  know.  The  project  provided  for 
some  staff  development,  but  much  more  will  be  needed  in  the 
future. 

Tlirough  study,  attendance  at  conferences,  and  exchange  of 
ideas  with  project  headquarters,  the  United  States  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, and  other  states,  Unit  personnel  became  aware  of  planning 
activities  in  other  sections  of  the  country.  Through  tliese  means, 
not  only  did  the  staff  find  out  what  is  going  on  elsewhere  but 
obtained  ideas  regarding  what  might  be  desirable  for  Utah. 

In  conclusion,  what  are  projected  developments  for  planning 
in  t^e  future?  As  always,  future  forecasting  is  at  best  an  educated 
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guess  but  Francis  L.  Chase  leHcets  the  feelings  of  man)-  when 
he  concludes: 

It  is  possible  that  the  most  significant  development  in  educa- 
tion during  the  next  decade  will  be  the  emergence  and  wide- 
spread adoption  of  new  concepts  and  new  technologies  of 
planning.  Planning  for  education  in  that  case  will  become  not 
a  matter  of  producing  a  master  plan  or  blueprint,  but  a^process 
of  progressive  modification  of  ends  and  means  through  con- 
tinued analysis  and  exchange  of  information.* 


Francis  S>  Chase,  "Tiio  Status  of  Ednactional  Planning  in  the  United  States."  A 
paper  given  at  the  Phi  DeUa  Kappa  Syniposiun)  on  Educational  Plannini'. 
November  12^14,  1967.  ^* 


Appendix  A 


A  FUNCTIONAL  MODEL  FOR  ORGANIZATION  TO  BK 
DEVELOPED  THROUGH  CONSOLIDATION  OF 
FEDERAL  FUNDS 

Wlien  it  is  perniissible,  Utah  plans  to  participate  in  packaging 
or  the  consolidation  of  administrative  funds  received  from  tin* 
Federal  Governnient.  As  soon  as  it  is  possible,  all  federal  funds 
earmarked  for  program  administration  or  superx'ision  will  be 
packaged.  Already,  the  Utah  Planning  Unit  has  become  deeply 
involved  in  considering  this  important  endeavor  since  such  pack- 
aging will  require  careful  planning  and  organization  if  it  is  to  be 
successful.  Packaging  of  federal  funds  should  help  move  the 
Utah  State  Education  Agency  in  the  direction  of  a  more  functional 
organization. 


PROCEDURES 

The  following  procedures  have  been  developed  for  consolida- 
tion of  federal  funds  and  are  recommended  for  implementation 
when  packaging  is  pennissible: 

1.  Identifijing  present  functions  and  derivation  of  agency- 
functions.  Administrators  or  supervisors  of  the  federal  titles  to  be 
consolidated  would  list  the  major  functions  under  each  one  of  the 
affected  titles.  A  compilation  of  these  various  program  functions 
should  identify  duplication  and  overlap,  making  it  possible  to 
derive  tentative  agency-wide  functions  such  as  planning,  evaluat- 
ing, administering,  training,  researching,  supervising,  disseminat- 
ing, accrediting,  certifying,  providing  technical  assistance,  and 
program  development. 

,  2.  Assigning  agency-wide  functions  to  operational  divisions. 
Following  tlie  derivation  of  tentative  agency-wide  functions,  major 
responsibility  for  each  would  be  assigned  to  present  operational 
divisions.  For  example,  the  evaluation  function  could  be  assigned 
to  the  Division  of  Research  and  Innovation. 

3.  Organizing  task  forces.  Wlien  appropriate,  task  forces 
would  be  organized  to  assist  in  major  program  functions.  Gen- 
erally, a  staff  member  from  the  division  having  major  responsibil- 
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ity  for  a  function  should  head  tlie  task  force.  Other  divisions- 
having  staff  members  with  expertise  in  that  function  should  be 
appointed  to  the  task  force  as  needed. 

4.  Reviewing  agency-wide  functions.  Tlie  federal  prograni 
managers  and  division  administrators  should  receive  the  tentative 
list  of  ^unctions  developed  from  an  analysis  of  their  earlier  listings. 
From  their  recommendations  for  further  refinement,  e  final  cate- 
gorization of  functions  of  the  agency  could  be  developed.  This 
does  not  mean  that  each  program  or  that  each  division,  would  nec- 
essarily have  tasks  under  each  function,  but  the  categorization 
would  include  all  of  those  functions  undertaken  by  any  program 
or  division  wdthin  the  Agency. 

5.  Identifying  and  assigning  task.  Each  federal  program 
manager  should  next  be  asked  to  identify  the  specific  tasks  that  his 
program  will  require.  Then  these  tasks  will  be  grouped  under  tlie 
agency-wide  functions.  This  effort  is  necessary  to  assist  the  agency 
in  determining  the  best  usage  of  its  resources  in  achieving  total 
agency  objectives. 

6.  Estimating  task  man-days.  After  the  tasks  have  been 
identified,  each  program  manager  should  be  asked  to  make  an 
estimate  of  the  man-days  necessary  for  the  completion  of  each  of 
the  program  tasks.-  It  is  recognized  there  will  be  some  overlap 
and  that  tasks  will  not  be  readily  packaged  into  separate  boxes. 
Nevertheless,  the  major  tasks  to  be  completed  should  be  subjected 
to  such  scrutiny  and  analysis.  By  this  effort,  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  Agency  can-  estimate  the  manpower  needs  by  function  for  the 
federal  programs  suggested  for  packaging. 

7.  Scheduling  tasks.  Following  the  identification,  of  tasks 
c^nd  the  man-days  needed  by  function  to  complete  these  tasks, 
the  program  manager  should  be  asked  to  develop  a  schedule  not- 
ing starting  and  completion  dates  for  the  individual  tasks.  This 
schedule  would  probably  be  portrayed  on  a  fiscal-year  calendar. 
From  the  estimate  of  man-days  necessary  to  complete  the  task 
and  the  time  allotted  for  its  completion,  the  assignment  of  man- 
power could  be  better  determined. 

8.  Analyzing  Manpower  by  function.  The  divisions  to  which 
the  function  responsibility  has  been  assigned  would  compile  the 
requests  of  all  the  program  directors  for  that  function.  A  graphic 
representation  of  the  manpower  needs  on  a  weekly  schedule  would 
undoubtedly  reveal  the  low,  medium,  and  peak  man-day  require- 
ments for  each  function.  From  this  analysis,  the  request  for  task 
force  personnel,  drawn  from  across  the  divisions,  could  be  deter- 
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mined.  Adjiistinents  in  the  scheduling  of  tasks  could  be  accom- 
piished  to  distribute  manpower  needs  more  evenly.  Peak  demands 
and  skills  in  sliort  supply  eould  be  provided  through  contractual 
services. 

9.  Amihiziug  Agenctj-xoide  manpower  capcdnlitias.  To  make  it 
possible  to  determine  the  availability  of  manpower  for  functional 
task  performance,  an  analysis  would  have  to  ho  made  of  the  agency- 
wide  staff  conipeteucies.  This  would  be  done  in  a  rather  simplified 
maimer  by  an  analysis  of  the  training  and  experience  of  each  staff 
member  on  a  coded  master  list  of  <xlucational  .skills. 

10.  Scheduliug  of  personnel  on  ad  hoc  task  forces.  From  the 
data  available  from  the  program  managers  and  the  persomiel  skills 
available  within  the  Agency,  ad  hoc  task  forces  would  be  assigned 
to  complete  the  functional  tasks  as  scheduled  by  the  federal  pro- 
gram managers.  This  listing  would  inchule  persomiel,  tasks  to  be 
completed,  the  time  of  beginning  of  the  task,  and  estimated  time 
of  completion  of  tlic  task. 

11.  Estimating  of  program  tasks.  The  allocation,  of  other  re- 
sources for  the  completion  of  this  task  could  also  be  made  by  the 
program  manager.  This  includes  such  items  as  travel,  coiusultant 
services,  materials,  supplies,  and  so  on. 


APPENDIX  B 

THREE  BASIC  COMPONENTS  OF 
A  FUNCTIONAL  MODEL  FOR  ORGANIZATION 

Realignment  and  reorganization  of  the  Utah  State  Education 
Agency  along  functional  lines  might  streamline  its  operation  and 
strengthen  its  planning  capabilities.  This  improvement  niiglit  re- 
sult from  the  stimulation  provided  by  packaging  of  federal  funds 
as  discussed  in  Appendix  A  or  it  migiit  result  from  some  more  de- 
hberate  and  direct  action.  One  fruitful  kind  of  arrangement  which 
might  be  considered  was  suggested  by  the  State  of  Texas.  It  would 
reorganize  the  total  organizational  structure  within  the  agency  into 
three  strong  components  such  as  described  below  and  illustrated 
in  Figure  5. 

1.  An  appraisal-evaluation-diagnosis  component. 

2.  A  strategy  building  and  program  development  component. 

3.  A  program  management  and  administration  component. 
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If  this  were  the  way  the  office  was  organised,  it  would  he  ad- 
visahle  to  regroup  present  staff  and  assigiUliem  in  a  Hne  responsi- 
bility williin  one  of  tlie  tinee  major  components. 

Those  responsible  for  the  first  component  would  ha\'e  the 
obligation  of  identifying  programs  and  needs  and  would  develop 
extensive  manpower  and  capaibility  for  purposes  of  measuring  and 
assessing  present  educational  programs  and  identifying  needs 
wliich  arc  not  beiim  met. 

o 

Members  of  the  second  component,  using  this  assessment  and 
diagnostic  information,  would  invent  and/or  adopt  new  programs, 
based  upon  resources  available  from  all  sources,  that  would  con- 
tribute to  meeting  these  needs. 

Once  new  strategies  have  been  fornuilated  and  tested,  mem- 
bers of  the  program  management  component  would  then  have  re- 
sponsibility for  implementing  and  supervising  them. 

At  this  point,  the  evaulation  component  would  again  enter  the 
picture  to  evaluate  the  ongoing  programs  and  iisscss  the  needs. 

This  functional  model  for  organization  consisting  of  three 
components  is  illustrated  in  the  following  figure. 


FIGURE  5 

THREE  BASIC  COMPONENTS  OF  A  FUNCTIONAL 
MODEL  FOR  ORGANIZATION 
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CHAPTER  1 


Introduction 
B.  G.  Paulky* 

Educational  planning  is  at  the  same  time  old  -ind  new  in 
West  Virginia.  It  is  old  in  the  scn:se  that  the  State  Department  of 
Education,  the  operating  county  scliool  distrii  )>,  and  otiier  educa- 
tional agencies  liave,  in  the  past,  de\'eloped  ^)(^th  long-range  and 
immediate  plans.  It  is  new  in  the  sense  ihut  the  planning  func- 
tion is  being  formali'/ei?  at  the  state  level  and  that  planning  pro- 
cedures and  technicjues  developed  in  fields  outside  education  are 
being  adapted  and  used. 

Obviously  an  agency  which  is  charged  with  the  regulation 
of  fifty-five  county  school  systems  (LEAs)  which  enroll  over 
400,000  pupils  and  employ  some  17,0{)0  teachers  must  have  con- 
tinuously been  in  the  process  of  developing  plans.  The  Department 
has  undertaken  the  phuming.process  through  its  buieau  structure. 
Coordination  of  plans  bus  been  achieved  through  staff  discussion 
and  the  Office  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Schools.  The  De- 
partment of  Education  for  many  years  has  devoted  staff  time  to 
])lanning,  and  has  included  teachers,  principals,  superintendents 
and  lay  leaders  in  its  planning  process.  Howe\'er,  until  funds 
were  made  available  to  the  Department  through  Title  V  of  the 
Elementary  ana  Secondary  Education  Act,  the  Department  had  no 
one  assigned  to  planning  on  a  full-time  basis. 

While  the  Department  of  Education  has  recognized  a  respon- 
sibility for  planning  as  a  part  of  its  leadership  responsibility,  it 
has  considered  planning  to  be  a  responsibility  of  each  staff  mem- 
ber, and  that  plans  developed  by  the  Department  would  result 
from  cooperative  efforts  of  all  staff  members  concerned.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  this  process  is  bad  or  that  it  has  resulted  in  poor 
plans.  The  involvement  process  has  worked  and  has  been  pro- 
ductive. However,  as  the  educational  enterprise  becomes  more 

B.  C.  Pmilcy»  Project  Director  Comprehensive  Planninjr  in  Stnte  EdiieiUional 
Ajjcneie.s  for  West  Virp'nin.  Dr.  Pauley  is  a  native  of  West  Virginia  nnd  ri^ 
eeivcd  his  professional  training  at  the  University  of  Kentucky,  He  has  served 
in  many  Ctip^'^cittes  including  director  of  tests  nnd  measurements^  assi>taiU 
superintendent^  superintendent  of  schools,  and  visiting  college  teacher. 
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complex  and  decisions  Iiavc  to  be  niade  wliich  have  manv  inter- 
related variables,  there  is  a  growing  need  for  spec-^lists  in  plan- 
ning, and  for  a  more  systematic  and  thorough  planning  process. 

A  fact  of  life  in  West  Virginia  is  the  need  for  priorities  to  al- 
locate scarce  funds.  There  is  seldom  monev  enough  for  a  .school 
.^.stem  or  the  Department  of  Education  to 'do  all  the  things  that 
are  needed.  While  this  situation  emphasizes  the  need  for  plannin*r, 
it  has  in  the  past  mitigated  the  demand  for  planners.  When  1i 
number  of  operating  programs  are  pressing  for  funds,  it  is  not 
likely  that  funds  will  be  allocated  to  planning.  Until  recently, 
this  has  described  the  plight  of  both  the  operating  school  districts 
and  the  SEA. 

Institutionalizing  Planning.  Planning  as  such  is  not  new; 
probably  no  agency,  past  or  present,  could  be  located  that  ha.s 
not  planned.  Planning  is  a  "good"  thing,  and  many  attest  to  its 
virtue.  Despite  all  the  testimonials  to  the  value  of  planning,  there 
are  some  indications  that  at  times  people  and  agencies  give  "lip 
service"  to  planning  and  prefer  instead  to  "fly  bv  the  seat%f  their 
pants." 

To  the  degree  that  the  foregoing  statement  is  true,  it  is 
probably  equally  true  of  education  in  West  Virginia.  In  this  State 
most  school  districts  have  building  plans  in  some  stage  of  develop- 
ment. A  few  of  the  larger  counties  continue  to  undertake  aspects 
of  comprehensive  planning  but  most  counties  are  not  likely  to 
have  any  long-range  curriculum  plans,  projections  of  population 
trends,  forecasts  of  personnel  requirements,  or  their  in-service 
training  needs.  Some  school  systems  plan  little  or  nothing  beyond 
the  budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 


PARTICIPATION  IN  MULTI-STATE  PLANNING  PROJECT 

West  Virginia  wf.s  invited  to  join  in  the  "Multi-State  Com- 
prehensive PUrming  Roject"  at  its  inception  in  March,  1967.  The 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  recognizing  the  importance  of  educa- 
tional planning  and  the  need  for  a  more  formal  planning  structure 
in  the  State,  recommended  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  and 
the  Board  approved,  first  the  establishment  of  an  Office  of  Educa- 
tional Planning,  and  s?ibsequcntly  the  inclusion  of  West  Virginia 
in  the  Multi-State  Cojnprehensive  Planning  Project.  - 

The  goal  of  the  planning  project  was  the  development  by 
ea?h  of  the  participating  states  of  a  model  for  comprehensive 
educational  planning  within  the  state  educational  agency.  It 
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was  expected  by  the  project  desigiier.s  that  the  planning  models 
developed  by  each  of  the  six  participating  states  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  would  differ,  but  that  each  model 
would  have  features  that  could  be  adaptable  to  other  states.  The 
author  f'^els  that  such  differences  luive  einerued. 


THE  NATURE  OF  COMPREHENSIVE  PLANNING 

The  prime  objective  of  the  Multi-State  Planning  Project  was 
the  development  of  a  model  for  comprehensive  educational  plan- 
ning. This  statement  poses  a  problem  of  definition.  Comprehen- 
sive is  a  word  that  means  different  things  to  different  educators, 
and  differs  also  in  meaning  according  to  the  noun  to  which  it 
applies;  it  is  used  to  describe  schools  and  funding  plans  and 
services,  as  well  as  educational  plaiuiing.  In  the  West  Virginia 
Department  of  Education,  the  phrase  ''comprehensive  educational 
plaiuiing''  has  been  accepted  to  include  the  total  scope  of  planning 
for  programs,  services,  facilities  and  materials  for  public  schools, 
adult  education,  and  foi'  tlic  teacher  education  programs  of  tlie 
colleges  and  universities.  Higher  education,  other  than  the  pre- 
paration of  teachers  is  excluded.  Even  though  the  scope  of  educa- 
tional plaiming  by  the  state  educational  agency  does  not  include 
higher  education,  the  SEA  has  established  structures  to  pennit 
coordination  between  the  agencies.  This  will  enable  plamiing  for 
public  education  to  be  correlated  with  the  planning  being  done 
by  the  Highei-  Education  Commission  and  by  the  higher  educa- 
tion institutions. 

In  the  context  adopted  by  West  Virginia,  comprehensive 
plaiming  includes  planning  for  all  educational  programs,  facilities 
and  services.  It  must  also  include  the  total  administrative  and 
organizational  structure  as  well  as  progmms  of  financial  support. 
It  must  include  also  imolementation,  evaluation  and  the  feed-back 
of  information  gained  into  a  recycling  process.  In  short,  compre- 
hensive educational  planning  must  be  continuous  and  must  deal 
with  all  facets  of  the  educational  progmin  and  services  for  the 
t;>tal  population  served. 


INTERRELATIONSHIP  WITH  OTHER 
PLANNING  MISSIONS 

Comprehensive  educational  planning  must  also  be  correlated 
externally  to  the  education  related  planning  being  undertaken  by 
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Other  agencies.  Educational  plans  developed  by  tlie  SEA  nnist 
be  related  to  plans  produced  for  healtli  services,  roads,  economic 
development  and  the  plans  of  inany  other  agencies  of  state 
government. 

State  planning  to  be  comprehensive  must  be  related  to  many 
aspects  of  federal  planning  and  to  the  planning  of  local  school 
districts  and  intermediate  units.  State  educational  planners,,  must, 
insofar  as  possible,  incorporate  the  federal  categorical  aid  pro- 
grams into  a  comprehensive  plan.  State  plans  also  must  include 
provision  for  planning  by  local  and  intermediate  units. 

In  many  instances,  plans  of  the  West  Virginia  Department  of 
Education  must  be  related  to  state  plans  developed  by  other  states 
in  the  region  and  even  to  some  out-of-state  school  di.stricts. 
Educational  television  for  example  does  not  respect  state  lines  and 
requires  cooperative  arrangements  among  states.  Similarly,  the 
opportunity  for  sharing  area  vocational  schools,  computer  centers, 
and  in  tlie  development  .of  new  curricular  movements,  may  re- 
quire cooperative  arrangements  among  states. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  the  West  Virginia  Department  of  Education  has  par- 
ticipated in  several  multi-state  projects  including  the  Multi- 
State  Comprehensive  Planning  Project.  It  is  likely  tliat  such 
projects  will  continue.  Such  multi-state  projects  should  be  inte- 
grated into  the  SEA's  comprehensive  plans,  rather  than  being 
developed  on  an  ad  lioc  basis. 

USE  OF  SYSTEMS  TECHNOLOGY 

Comprehensive  planning  must  be  systematic.  It  must  utilize 
the  teclmiques  which  are  usually  described  as  a  systems  approach 
or  operations  analysis.  School  systems  are  subsystems  of  a  larger 
social  system.  In  turn,  they  are  composed  of  smaller  subsystems 
such  as  instructional  units,  transportation  systems,  and  mainte- 
nance programs.  Systematic  planning  for  a  scliool  system  or  even 
one  of  its  subsystems  requires  that  the  system  be  analyzed,  that 
components  and  interrelations  be  discovered,  and  that  a  program 
be  synthesized  in  such  a  way  that  the  effect  of  each  component 
can  be  weighed  and  the  results  estimated. 

While  systems  analysis  appears  to  have  value  for  education, 
it  is  a  fairly  complex  process.  Comprehensive  planning,  however, 
can  use  many  techniques  from  systems  technology,  and  can  adapt 
tliem  to  education.  The  planiiing  process  adapted  from  the  sy.s- 
tems  approach  includes  the  following  steps: 
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1.  Analysis  of  the  system 

2.  Estahlisliment  of  measurable  objectives 

3.  Assessment  of  the  status  of  the  system  witli  regard  to 
the  objectives  sought       •  - 

4.  Development  of  alternative  plans  to  reach  the  objectives 

5.  Assignment  of  cost  estimates  to  the  alternatives 

6.  Selection  of  a  plan 

7.  Implementation  of  the  plan 

8.  Evaluation  of  the  results  obtained  from  the  adopted  pro- 
gram 

9.  Recycling  the  planning  through  the  use  of  results  from 
evaluations 

COORDINATION  OF  PLANNING  WITHIN  THE  SEA 

Comprehensive  educational  planning  requires  coordination 
of  the  planning  efforts  of  the  various  bureaus  or  divisions  within 
the  state  educational  agency.  Most  SEA\s  are  organ'  '.ed  in  accord- 
ance with  a  line-and-staff  pattern,  with  agencies  being  divided 
into  bureaus,  divisions,  branches,  and  offices.  Usually,  each  divi- 
sion develops  plans  for  the  performance  of  its  own  individual 
function.  Within  the  SEA,  bureaus  and  divisions  have  undertaken 
extensive  planning  in  the  past  and  must  continue  to  do  so.  How- 
ever, the  plans  developed  by  bureaus  and  divisions  must  be  com- 
patible with  the  state's  comprehensive  educational  plan.  The 
foregoing  statement  appears  to  be  such  a  truism  that  any  mention 
of  it  is  trite.  However,  employees  develop  loyalties  to  agencies 
and  to  a  division  within  an  agency.  Thus,  there  are  instances  of 
plans  being  developed  by  one  bureau  or  division  independently 
of  the  other  divisions  of  the  agency  which  may  duplicate  or  even 
be  in  contradiction  to  other  agency  plans.  Therefore,  for  plan- 
ning to  be  comprehensive,  provision  must  be  made  for  coordina- 
tion of  planning  in  an  agency.  Such  coordination  appears  to  be 
most  likely  to  happen  when  the  coordination  of  comprehensive 
planning  has  been  formally  assigned  to  a  specific  planning  unit 
within  an  agency.  This  does  not  mean  that  .such  a  unit  would 
undertake  all  planning  for  tlie  agency.  On  the  contrary,  it  would 
encourage  better  planning  by  "sub  units  of  the  agency,  directed 
toward  common  goals. 

Comprehensive  planning  must  be  program-oriented.  In  too 
many  instances  in  the  pist  planning  has  been  problem  oriented. 
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Comprehensive  planning  includes  planning  programs  for  the 
future  as  well  as  planning  solutions  for  "brush  fires."  In  fact,  al- 
though all  brush  fires  may  not  he  prevented,  comprehensive  plan- 
ning should  reduce  their  number. 

Comprehensive  planning  includes  planning  the  future  as 
well  as  planning  for  tlie  future.  Goals  are  set;  tlie  present  status 
is  assessed;  tlie  strategics  are  developed  to  move  a  program  "from 
where  it  is"  to  "where  tl  •  agency  wants  to  go." 


CHAPTER  2 


Rationale  for  Compreliensive  Planning 

The  West  Virginia  Dcpaitinoiit  of  Education  was  established 
by  an  act  of  the  legishUuic  for  the  purpose  of  administering  the 
school  laws  of  the  State.  The  Department  is  a  public  agency  and 
as  such  has  certain  responsibilities  which  have  implications  for 
planning  concurrent  with  its  responsibility  for  administration. 
The  SEA  for  West  Virginia,  is  charged  with  leadership,  super- 
vision and  regulation  of  the  public  schools  and  for  programs  of 
teacJior  education  at  all  colleges  and  universities  which  have 
such  programs.  Thus,  the  Department  of  Education  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  d'^velop  long-range,  as  well  as  immediate  and  inter- 
mediate plans. 

When  one  considers  the  different  agencies  .and  groups  with 
responsibility  for  education,  little  space  is  needed  to  justify  the 
need  for  comprehensive  educational  planning.  The  fact  the  public 
schools  are  operated  by  fifty-five  county  boards  of  eduaction,  each 
w^ith  varying  resources  and  aspirations  points  to  the  need  for  the 
development  of  comprehensive  statewide  educational  plans.  A 
further  complication  arises  in  the  State  because  higher  education 
is  controlled  by  two  different  boards.  In  addition,  law  and  pre- 
cedent have  placed  many  educational  functions  in  state  agencies 
other  than  the  Department  of  Education.  The  fact  that  educa- 
tion is  influenced  by  many  pressure  groups  both  from  the  stand- 
point of  objectives  and  means  is  commonly  agreed.  Finally,  the 
advent  of  federal  assistance  to  public  education  through  the 
various  categorical  aid  programs,  for  which  the  SEA  is  primarily 
responsible,  requires  plans  and  proposals. 

Planning  is  required  to  coordinate  the  various  resources 
available  to  the  State  into  an  effective  and  sequential  educational 
program.  Associations  such  as  those  of  school  superintendents, 
principals,  and  school  boards,  are  to  an  extent  private  and  special- 
interest  groups.  The  Department  recognizes  the  right  of  such 
groups  to  formulate  plans  and  to  lobby  for  the  adoption  of  pro- 
grams in  which  they  are  interested.  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion has  cooperated  and  continues  to  cooperates  with  flie  West 
Virginia  Education  Association,  the  Association  of  College  and 
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University  Presidents  and  other  professional  associations  in  the 
State.  Nevertheless,  the  Department  is  the  sole  public  agency  hav- 
ing a  function  of  planning  for  public  education.  Consequently, 
the  Department  has  a  dual  planning  responsibility  as  follows: 

1.  To  engage  as  great  a  portion  of  the  general  public  as 
possible  in  the  educational  planning  process 

2.  To  subject  all  plans  to  the  criterion  of  their  effect  on  the 
public. 

Acceptance  by  the  Department  of  responsibility  for  wide- 
spread planning  involvement  lias  been  translated  into  planning 
with  and  through  committees  and  ad  hoc  groups  appointed  for 
special  planning  tasks.  Members  of  the  SEA  also  serve  on  com- 
mittees appointed  by  tlie  \'arious  educational  associations.  This 
policy  will  continue  as  the  Department  institutionalizes  planning 
tlirough  the  establishment  of  a  compreliensive  educational  plan- 
ning unit.  As  tlie  planning  capability  of  the  agency  develops,  the 
Department  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  coordinate  its  educa- 
tional planning,  to  provide  for  continuity  of  planning  and  to 
evaluate  the  outcomes  of  plans  that  are  implemented. 

Housing  and  Urban  Development:  Sixteen  counties  in  the 
State  have  received  planning  grants  from  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  In  conjunction  with  these 
grants,  these  counties  must  develop  long-range  educational  plans 
as  part  of  the  county  plans.  It  is  expected  that  county  boards 
of  education -will  be  asked  more  and  more  to  relate  educational 
plans  to  county-wide  planning.  The  location  of  new  school  fa- 
cilities must  be  related  to  population  projections.  Efficient  al- 
location of  land  for  residential,  industrial,  commercial,  and  re- 
creational use  imposes  the  need  for  educational  plans  to  be  a  part 
of  a  comprehensive  plan  extending  beyond  county  lines.  The  lo- 
cation of  schools  also  affects  residential  patterns.  In  fact,  educa- 
tion is  affected  by,  and  in  turn  affects,  most  facets  of  community 
life.  Thus,  educational  planning  must  be  a  part  of  comprehensive 
planning  at  the  state,  regional,  and  local  levels.  Recognizing  this, 
HUD  comprehensive  planning  is  now  moving  to  include  regions 
larger  than  one  county. 

School  Planning  Requirements:  All  county  school  systems 
participate  in  ESEA  Title  I  programs  which  require  the  submission 
of  plans.  Plans  and  project  applications  are  required  also  for  other 
Federal  aid  programs.  Counties  have  combined  to  develop  plans 
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for  PACE  Centers.  The  newly  amended  ESEA,  Title  III  legisla- 
tion requires  that  Title  III  projects  be  within  the  framework  of 
the  overall  plan  for  educational  development  in  the  State.  Coun- 
ty systems  are  asked  also  to  submit  plans  ,to  qualify  for  state 
assistance  under  the  Comprehensive  Educational  Program,  a 
state  incentive  program. 

Regional  PUmuing  Needs:  Regional  educational  planning  is 
more  and  more  a  necessity  in  the  State.  The  guidelines  for  many 
federal  programs  presently  require  regional  phinning.  ^  Factors 
such  as.  educational  television,  new  transportation  patterns  result- 
ing from  the  interstate  highway  system,  and  the  cost  of  speciah^ed 
facilities  such  as  those  for  vocational-technical  schools  require 
coordination  of  phuis  being  developed  by  the  separate  counties. 

State  Phnvmg  Office:  The  Department  of  Commerce,  by  ex- 
ecutive order  of  the  Governor,  is  responsible  for  the  coordination 
of  all  state  agency  planning.  The  Department  is  encouraging  and 
assisting  with  the  development  of  comprehensive  plans  for  eco- 
nomic regions  in  the  State,  which  will  include  plans  for  schools 
and  educational  services.  Both  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
the  Department  of  Education  have  divided  the  Stace  into  regions. 
While  the  Department  of  Commerce's  regions  are  designated  on  an 
economic  basis,  they  are  similar  to  the  regions  established  for 
education.  A  great  deal  of  sharing  of  economic,  demographic,  and 
other  data  that  are  common  to  both  agency's  needs  is  now  possible. 

Cost  of  Education:  At  the  same  time  that  the  importance  of 
education  has  been  gaining  greater  acceptance,  the  costs  of  educa- 
tion have  risen  pheiioniinally.  The  pressure  of  teacher  groups  for 
adequate  salaries,  the  increasing  use  of  technology  in  teaching,  in 
student  accounting  and  in  business  applications,  plus  the  greater 
use  of  para-professionals,  have  all  contributed  to  the  rising  costs 
of  education.  All  of  these  trends  are  likely  to  continue.  The  net 
result  is  that  at  a  time  when  more  and  more  people  are  demanding 
a  higher  quality  and  more  extensive  education,  the  price  of  the 
basic  program  is  rising  sharply.  It  is  likely  that  the  usual  basis  for 
support  of  local  effort  —  the  property  tax  —  will  soon  be  unable  to 
support  education  in  many  places  in  the  State.  As  a  result  of  the 
financial  squeeze,  many  long-established  assumptions  about 
education  will  have  to  be  reexamined.  More  expertise  in  planning 
will  be  required  to  provide  the  desired  kinds  of  education  at  the 
least  cost. 

In  the  past,  much  of  the  educational  planning  done  by  the 
SEA  has  resulted  from  problems  which  have  arisen.  Consequently, 
plans  many  times  !iave  been  designed  to  solve  problems  or  to  pre- 
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vent  tlioir  I'cciinciice.  Planning,  howevci*.  should  be  more  than 
responses  lo  given  silualions.  Planning  shapes  the  fii]ure  and 
predicts  it,  as  well  as  providing  for  eonlingeucies.  As  the  Depart- 
ment begins  to  formalize  its  educational  jilanning  procedures,  it 
will  establish  a  planning  unit  which  will  be  program  oriented 
rather  than  problem  oriented,  which  will  plan  for"  the  future  of 
education  in  the  Slate,  and  which  will  be  capable  of  developing 
immediate,  iiUcrmedaitc,  and  long-range  comprehensive  plans. 


CHAPTER  3 


Recent  Improvements  in 
Planning  Capatility 

EDUCATIONAL  REGIONS 

Because  of  the  geography  lUid  topography  of  the  state,  the 
Departiiicut  of  Education  has  experienced  difficulty  in  providing 
services  from  the  slate  capitol  to  all  parts  of  the  slate.  In  1959, 
the  SEA  established  seven  educational  regions.  In  1962  a  depart- 
nient-college  coordinator  was  placed  in  each  region.  The  coordina- 
tors duties  are  to  facilitate  the  SEA  s  regulatory  and  service  func- 
tions, promote  cooperative  planning  and  to  maintain  liaison  be- 
tween the  state  colleges  and  the  Department.  In  1966-67,  an 
ESEA  Title  I  regional  specialist  was  added  to  each  region. 

All  the  educational  regions  follow  county  lines.  Tluis,  each 
region  contains  a  specific  number  of  county  operating  school  dis- 
tricts. Each  region  was  established  also  to  contain  one  or  more 
state  college.  (The  West  Virginia  Board  of  Education  governs 
the  slate  colleges  as  well  as  regulates  the  operation  of  the  public 
schools.)  The  regional  coordinator  and  cuniculum  specialist  in 
each  region  operate  from  an  office  supplied  by  a  college  and  the 
coordinator  is  assigned  also  to  the  college  staff. 

The  regional  structure  of  the  state  provides  a  natural  basis 
for  planning  multi-district  programs  and  for  regional  research 
and  development  centers.  With  the  advent  of  ESEA  Title  III, 
each  of  the  regions  applied  for  and  has  been  granted  a  PACE  Cen- 
ter. With  one  exception,  these  centers  ser\'e  all  the  counties  in 
the  region.  The  centers  are  operated  by  ])oards  of  dir<^ctors  repre- 
senthig  the  boards  of  education  of  the  county  districts.  While 
there  are  differences  among  the  PACE  Centers,  generally  they 
provide  services  to  the  counties  and  are  staffed  with  the  appro- 
priate needed  specialists.  Figure  I  shows  the  seven  regions  into 
which  the  state  has  been  divided,  the  state  colleges,  and  the 
PACE  Centers. 

Regional  planning,  through  this  structure,  has  been  done  pri- 
marily by  the  school  superintendents  and  their  staffs,  although 
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in  some  regions  there  are  also  active  groups  of  principals,  super- 
visors, and  board  of  education  members.  The  strength  of  these 
organizations  varies  among  the  different  regions,  as  would  be 
expected.  The  Department  is  now  moving  to  strengthen  the  re- 
gional groups  and  to  place  an  increased  emphasis  on  the  develop- 
ment of  regional  plans  that  will  provide  for  cooperation  among  the 
county  operating  districts. 


COMPREHENSIVE  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM  (CEP) 

The  "Comprehensive  Educational  Program"  (CEP)  for  West 
Virginia  was  published  in  September  1964.  The  purpose  of  CE^ 
was  to  provide  a  complete  and  versatile  curriculum  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  all  children,  youth,  and  adults.  The  CEP  re- 
sulted from  interdepartmental  planning  over  a  three-year  ][)crio<l 
Personnel  from  the  county  school  systems  and  consultants  par- 
ticipated in  its  development.  At  the  time  of  this  re][X)rt,.  the  CEP 
continues  to  be  the  principal  vehicle  and  the  overall  curriculum 
design  for  educational  improvement  in  the  state. 

The  CEP  describes  programs  in  eighteen  curricular  areas 
and  four  service  areas.  The  CEP  is  based  on  three  general  cri- 
teria as  follows: 

1.  There  is  a  comprehensive  general  prorgam  of  education 
to  meet  the  needs  of  all  students  at  all  levels. 

2.  There  is  a  comprehensive  elective  curriculum  for  those 
who  will  need  salable  skills  immediately  upon  graduation 
from  high  school. 

3.  There  is  a  comprehensive  elective  curriculum  for  those 
who  will  continue  in  a  program  of  formal  education. 

The  CEP  attempts  to  unify  all  the  improvement  efforts  of  the 
various  bureaus  and  divisions  into  and  around  a  theme  of  compre- 
hensiveness. Such  diverse  programs  as  music,  art,  and  vocational 
and  special  education  have  been  related  and  made  part  of  the 
Comprehensive  Educational  Program.  Federal  funds  which  pro- 
vide categorical  aid  have  been  allocated,  insofar  as  possible,  to 
appropriate  facets  of  the  Comprehensive  Educational  Program. 
Limited  funds  to  support  the  CEP  have  been  appropriated  also  by 
the  West  Virginia  Legislature. 

Criteria  for  evaluating  programs  for  comprehensiveness  have 
been  published  by  the  Department  and  funds  are  allocated  to 
counties  on  the  basis  of  the  qualification  of  their  programs  for 
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coinprehciisivciics!:.  Thas,  counties  that  arc  able  to  qualify  pro- 
grams on  tl>e  basis  of  the  published  criteria  receive  additional 
state  funds. 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATIOiNAL  PLANNING 

Approximately  one  year  prior  to  the  inception  of  the  Multi- 
State  Comprehensive  Planning  Project,  the  West  Virginia  Depart- 
ment of  Education  had  made  a  commitment  to  planm'ng  through 
the  establishment  of  an  Office  of  Educational  Planning  and  the 
naming  of  a  Director  of  Plaiming.  Previous  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Plaiming  Olfice,  the  SEA  had  engaged  in  planning  through 
its  various  bureaus  and  divisions,  with  coordination  of  plans  being 
accomplished  through  the  State  Superintendent  of  Schools.  The 
objectives  of  the  planning  office  were  stated  by  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  in  his  1966  Amnial  Report  to  be  as  follows: 

1.  The  identification  and  assessment  of  respon.s{:/ilty  for  pro- 
viding a  statewide  system  of  promoting  and  evaluating 
educational  outcomes  and  individual  achievements 

2.  A  concentrated  effort  to  improve  education  through  in- 
novation and  experimentation 

3.  The  development  of  activities  commensurate  with  the 
responsibility  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  and 
the  development  of  educational  leaders 

4.  The  development  of  clear  and  distinct  major  and  related 
responsibilities  of  each  bureau  to  the  overall  educational 
plan. 

The  State  Superintendent  emphasized  in  his  report  the  im- 
portance of  long-range  planning  and  said,  "The  State  Department 
of  Education  .  . .  shall  be  aggressive  in  identifying  the  educational 
needs  of  the  state  .  .  .  through  its  educational  leadership.'*  The 
State  Superintendent  s  report  also  outlined  steps  to  be  uj>ed  by  the 
Department  in  achieving  the  above  objectives  as  follows: 

1.  Identification  and  description  of  the  nature  and  scope  of 
current  practice 

2.  Assessment  of  present  and  future,  local  and  state-wide 
needs 

3.  Development  of  specific  plans  for  the  .school  year  1966-67 

4.  Development  of  general  plans  for  the  next  five  years 
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5.  Analysis  of  current  involvement  of  staff  members 

6.  Identification  of  the  imjor  responsibility  of  each  bureau 
and  its  rehited  responsibilities  to  the  other  bureaus. 

The  esf'iblishinent  of  the  Office  of  PZducatioual  Planning  pro- 
vided a  str^  ^  both  for  the  coordination  of  bureau  plans  and 
for  comprehciiJve  educational  planmiig.  The  approved  budget 
for  the  196-67  fiscal  year  provided  a  total  o\  §39,45()  for  educational 
planning  from  funds  made  available  through  Title  V  of  the  Klc- 
mciUary  and  Secondary  Act.-  These  funds  were  allocated  for  a 
director,  an  assistant  director,  two  clerical  employees,  office  sup- 
plies and  equipment,  and  the  necessary  overhead  <»xpenscs.  How- 
ever, because  of  limited  available  funds  and  scarcity  of  qualified 
personnel,  the  stafl  of  the  Office  of  Planning  was  limited  to  a 
director  and  a  secretary. 


D'  aGN  FOW  A  STATE-WIDE  PLAN 

Shortly  before  West  \'irginia  was  invited  to  participate  in  the 
Multi-State  Coniprehensivo  Planning  Project  the  Department  of 
Education  began  the  preparation  of  "A  Design  for  the  Develop- 
ment of  a  State-Wide  Plan  for  Education  for  West  Virginia''  which 
was  a  restudy  and  extension  of  the  Comprehensive  Eduactional 
Program. 

Objectives  were  stated  for  this  state-wide  planning  effort  as 
follows: 

1.  The  development  of  a  master  plan  for  education  appro- 
priate to  the  ages,  needs,  and  ability  levels  of  all  West- 
Virginians 

2.  The  involvement  of  professional  educators,  governmental 
leaders,  and  lay  citizens  in  the  development  of  the  master 
plan 

3.  The  utilization  of  pertinent  findings  from  previous  studies 
*  ^  education  in  the  State 

Three  major  thrusts  were  establislied  for  the  study  as  follows: 

1.  Identification  of  areas  for  concentrated  planning 

2.  Maintenance  of  liaison  with  other  state  agencies  whose 
responsibilities  affeot  education 
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3.  Provision  of  leadership  aiul  assistance  to  couiitv  operating 
units  regarding  the  development  "  local  and  regional 
plans. 

With  the  inclusion  of  West  Virginia  in  the  Multi-State  Coni- 
prehensive  Planning  Project,  the  effort  to  develop  a  master  plan 
was  conibined  witli  an:l  became  a  part  of  West  Virginia's  Com- 
prehensive Educational  Planning  Project.  Similarly,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  structure  for  the  development  of  the  iiiaster  plan  was 
combined  with  the  task  of  dev-^loping  a  planning  unit  capable  of 
long-range,  comprehensive  planning.  It  is  likely,  as  a  result  of 
experience  gained  in  the  Multi-State  Project,  that  efforts  to  develop 
a  master  plan  \yill  be  delayed  and  an  emphai;is  will  be  placed 
instead  on  continuity  and  comprehensiveness  of  planning.  The 
development  of  a  master  plan  will  await  tl^c  development  of  more 
sophistication  in  the  SEAs  planning  capability  and  possible  re- 
organization to  provide  better  coordination  among  all  levels  of 
education.  Meanwhile,  the  planning  unit  will  plan  for  selected 
facets  of  the  State  s  educational  effort. 


LAY  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INVOLVEMENT 

Acceptance  by  the  Department  of  responsibility  for  wide- 
spread planning  involvement  has  been  translated  into  a  practice 
of  plaiming  with  and  through  committees  and  ad  hoc  groups  ap- 
pointed for  special  planning  tasks.  Department  of  Education 
members  serve  also  on  committees  appointed  by  the  various  edu- 
cational associations.  This  policy  wil*  cciUinue  as  the  Department 
institutionalizes  planning  th'  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
prehensive educational  plaimiL  ^  The  Department  will  now 
be  in  a  better  position  to  coordinate  its  educational  planning, 
to  provide  for  continuity  of  planning,  and  to  evaluate  the  outcomes 
of  plans  that  are  implemented. 


DATA  PROCESSING 

In  1961  a  data  processing  unit  was  established  in  the  Statis- 
tical Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Administration.  Unit  record  equip- 
ment was  installed.  In  1966  a  computer  and  supporting  equipment 
were  leased.  At  that  time  additional  personnel  were  added.  The 
expansion  was  planned  to  provide  a  broad  educational  data  base 
to  meet  the  growing  need  for  objective  data  in  tlie  field  of  educa- 
tion. With  the  additional  equipment  and  personnel,  the  data 
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processing  unit  will  have  the  capability  to  meet  the  SEA's  an- 
ticipated educational  data  processing  needs  for  at  least  a  five-year 
period. 

The  SEA,  with  the  assistance  of  outside  consultants,  has  de- 
velped  plans  for  a  data  base  organized  as  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Educational  Data  Systems  the  Chief  State 
School  Officers,  covering  five  areas:  (1)  statt,  (2)  curriculum, 
(3)  finance,  (4)  pupil  personnel,  and  (5)  plant.  This  plan  was 
implemented  in  January  1966  and  covers  a  five-year  period.  The 
data  base  for  staff  has  been  completed;  curriculum  is  nearing  com- 
pletion and  all  the  remaining  areas  are  in  process  of  development. 
When  the  planned  program  is  completed,  the  SEA  will  have  a 
data  bank  encompassing  basic  information  in  the  stated  areas, 
which  w^ill  be  compatible  with  data  bases  being  established  in 
other  states.  These  five  categories  represent  the  basic  data  nec- 
essary to  the  educational  planning  process.  (See  also  "Information 
Systems,"  Appendix  A. ) 

As  a  result  of  recommendations  J[r.om.,an  earlier  study  by  a 
task  force  on  electronic  data  processing  (EDP),  the  Governors 
Office  contracted  in  1966  with  a  consultant  firm  for  a  study  of 
EDP  needs,  procedures,  and  equipment  allocation.  The  study 
was  completed  in  1967  and  recommended  the  establishment  of 
an  integrated  EDP  network,  with  three  centers  to  seiTe  the 
needs  of  all  state  agencies  and  a  fourth  center  to  serve  the  needs 
of  the  state  colleges  and  universities.  Scheduling,  priorities,  and 
computer  time  allocations  are  to  be  made  by  a  committee  of 
network  users.  Later  the  four  centers  are  to  be  consolidated.  The 
plan  is  based  on  the  established  fact  that  the  cost  of  EDP  is  such 
that  each  state  agency  will  not  be  able  to  have  its  own  computer 
and  that  agencies  will  have  to  share  EDP  services.  If  this  plan 
is  implemented,  the  SEA  will  lose  its  EDP  equipment  and  will 
receive  EDP  services  from  a  computer  center  located  in  another 
state  agency. 


CHAPTER  4 
West  Virginia's  Compreliensive 
Planning  Model 
THE  iMULTI-STATE  PROJECT  * 

West  Virginia  was  invited  to  join  in  the  "Multi-State  Com- 
prehensive Planning  Project"  at  its  inception  in  March,  1967. 
The  Superintendent  of  Schools,  recognizing  the  importance  of 
educational  planning  and  the  need  for  a  more  formal  plannini^ 
structure  in  the  state,  recommended  to  the  West  Virginia  Board 
of  Education  and  the  Board  approved  participation,  of  West 
Virginia  in  the  Multi-State  Comprehensive  Planning  Project. 

While  the  overall  goal  of  the  Multi-State  Pioject  is  that  of 
developing  a  model  for  a  comprehensive  planning  unit,  it  was 
decided  early  in  the  project  that  the  SEA  would  place  increased 
emphasis  on  planning  at  the  same  time  and  develop  or  reexamine 
long-range  plans  for  educational  improvement  in  the  state.  Thus, 
the  development  of  a  planning  process  in  the  SEA  and  the  de. 
''elopment  of  specific  operational  plans  have  been  undertaken 
simultaneously  during  participation  in  the  Multi-State  Project. 

The  first  planning  effort  by  the  SEA  subsequent  to  the  State  s 
participation  in  the  multi-state  project  consisted  of  an  evaluation 
of  its  own  organization  and  functions.  Actually,  this  self-study 
had  begun  some  time  before  West  Virginia  joined  the  project 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Office  of  Educational  Planning. 
However,  the  State's  participation  in  the  Multi-State  Planning 
Project  gave  emphasis  to  this  self-examination.  The  departmental 
self-study  involved  the  following  facets  somewhat  sequentially: 

1.  An  examination  of  previous  reports  and  studies  dealing 
directly  or  indirectly  with  the  work  of  the  Department 
of  Education 

2.  A  role  description  by  each  professional  member  of  the 
Department  staff 

3.  A  determination  of  the  role  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion as  viewed  by  the  staffs  of  twenty-two  of  the  fifty-five 
county  school  systems,  and  an  assessment  by  county  staff 
members  of  the  degree  to  which  the  state  agency  was 
fulfilling  its  expected  role 
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4.  A  study  of  tlie  role  and  function  of  tlie  agenc\\  as  defined 
by  staff  iiicnibers  and  by  practitioners  and  a  studv  of  exist- 
ing di\^ergencie.s  from  the  role  and  functions  identified 

5.  An  evaluation  of  the  SEA  by  a  team  from  tlie  United 
States  Office  of  Education 

6.  A  staff  study  of  the  report  of  tlie  USOE  evaluation  team 

7.  A  proposal  for  recommended  changes,  according  to  the 
following  three  categories: 

a.  Changes  that  can  be  made  by  the  agencv  itself 

b.  Changes  requiring  action  by  the  West  Virginia  Board 
of  Education 

c.  Changes  requiring  legislation. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  SEA,  as  seen  by  both  department 
and  county  staff  members  include  regulatory,  service,  and  leader- 
sliip  functions.  The  state  agency  is  organized  into  bureaus,  divi- 
sions, branches,  and  sections  as  shown  in  Figure  2. 


FIGURE  2 
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STEPS  IN  ESTABLISHING  A  PLANNING  UNIT 

Establishing  the  Need 

The  nistitutionalization  of  planning  in  the  West  Virginia 
Department  of  Education  resulted  from  a  need  felt  by  the  De- 
partment and  the  provision  of  funds  through  Title  V,  ESEA.  The 
establishment  in  the  SEA  of  a  comprehensive  educational  planning 
unit,  if  it  is  to  function  effectively,  requires  a  recognition  of  need 
not  only  by  the  chief  state  seliool  officer  but  by  personnel 
throughout  the  agency.  The  notion  that  planning'  is  everyone's 
responsibility  is  likely  to  be  contrary  to  the  idea  of  full-tinie  plan- 
ning ^^ersonnel,  unless  there  has  been  wide  involvement  of  agencv 
personnel  in  the  decision  to  establish  a  planning  unit. 

The  decision  to  establish  a  comprehenisve  planning  unit  in 
the  SEA  should  be  based  on  an  assessment  of  the  planning  needs 
of  the  .state  agency.  The  assessment  in  turn  should  be  made  in 
terms  of  the  ol^jectives  sought  foi  the  unit.  However,  these  two 
preconditions  to  the  establishment  of  a  planning  unit  can  be 
somewhat  like  the  question  of  ''the  chicken  and  the  egg."  It  is 
probable  that  both  go^h  and  assessment  will  be  somewhat  in- 
formal and  that  realization  of  the  need  for  planning  personnel 
will  have  grown  over  an  extended  period.  If  this  is  the  case,  one 
of  the  first  assignments  given  to  the  planning  unit  should  be  that 
of  preparing  recommendations  regarding  the  objectives,  structure, 
and  procedures  for  the  unit  itself. 

Defining  OnjEcrrivES  and  RESPONsiniLiTiES 

Once  the  decision  to  establish  a  planning  imit  has  been  made, 
or  perhaps  even  before,  objectives  for  the  unit  should  be  estab- 
lished. These  objectives  will  determine  the  direction  of  the  unit 
and  will  guide  the  preparation  of  job  descripticns  for  personnel. 
In  West  Virginia,  the  objectives  were  to  establish  formal  plaiming 
as  a  function  of  the  SEA,  to  develop  and  refine  a  comprehensive 
educational  planning  process,  to  provide  planning  services,  and 
to  stimulate  educational  planning  at  the  local  and  regional  levels. 
The  objectives  for  the  planning  unit  must,  ..as  other  statements 
of  goals  and  objectives,  be  subject  to  revision.  For  example,  in 
West  Virginia  the  objective  of  **developing  a  comprehensive  edu- 
cational plan  for  the  state'*  has  already  been  modified.  As  a  result 
of  our  experience  to  date,  the  idea  that  this  objective  meant  the 
development  of  a  master  plan  for  education  has  changed  and  the 
objective  is  now  interpreted  to  mean  the  development  of  co- 
ordinated plans  for  various  components  of  the  educational  pro- 
grarn.  The  development  of  a  master  plan  for  education  is  now 
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considered  too  ambitious  a  project  for  the  present,  ajid  perhaps 
not  a  desirable  phuining  objective. 

Early  in  the  process  of  establishing  a  coniprehensive  planning 
unit,  the  SEA  will  liave  to  decide  the  responsibilities  of  the  unit 
for  implementation  of  approved  programs.  This  is  a  sensitive  area 
since  it  can  involve  planners  in  activities  that  othei-  agency  per- 
sonnel may  consider  their  domain.  The  position  that  planners  do 
not  implement  may  deny  lo  the  SEA  the  use  of  personnel  who 
are  likely  to  be  most  knowlodgable  about  projects.  The  position 
that  planners  implement  approved  programs,  even  if  limited  to 
a  pre-determined  point,  requires  planning  per^  >nnel  to  become 
program  administrators. 

Also  xo  be  determined  are  proceduios  for  evaluation,  the 
use  of  evaluative  data  to  recycle  the  planning  process  and  the 
responsibilities  of  the  comprehensive  planning  unit  for  evaluation. 
Concerning  the  nacd  for  evaluation,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Con- 
cerning evaluative  procedures,  however,  there  aie  many  ap- 
proaches, some  of  which  are  conflicting.  Some  hold  that  the  eval- 
uation of  projects  must  necessarily  be  external  since  those  who  are 
connected  with  the  project  tend  to  give  a  "halo  effect''  to  dieir 
evaluations.  Others  dispute  the  need  for  external  evaluations.  The 
present  trend  toward  quantification  of  evakiations  is  coimter  to 
the  oft-heard  claim  that  many  of  the  important  outcomes  of 
education  cannot  be  expressed  by  numbers.  Many  claim  that  edu- 
cation has  suffered  from  a  lack  of  evaluation  in  the  past  and  that 
this  condition  cannot  be  permitted  to  continue.  Some  would 
have  programs  submitted  to  cost-benefit  analysis  with  their 
approval  or  disapproval  being  made  on  this  basis. 

Allocating  Resources 

Any  state  which  plans  to  institutionalize  planning  within 
the  SEA  will  have  to  recognize  the  need  for,  and  commit  funds 
to  support  its  plaiming  unit.  This  is  the  basic  decision.  Once  this 
decision  has  been  made  certain  steps  should  be  taken  that  will 
probably  not  be  greatly  dissimilar  from  those  taken  by  West 
Virginia. 

The  decision  to  establish  a  planning  unit  wiUiin  the  SEA  is 
in  a  way  a  recognition  that  education  is  a  complex  enterprise 
and  that  planning  techniques  which  have  been  developed  in  in- 
dustry and  other  branches  of  government  can  be  applied  to  edu- 
cation. This  recognition  implies  that  the  decision  to  institutionalize 
planning  will  be  accompanied  by  plans  to  aiaff  and  support  the 
planning  unit.  An  effective  plamiing  unit  at  the  state  level  will 
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require  the  commitmeiU  of  considernble  resources.  The  unit  must 
be  staffed  with  speciahsts  both  from  within  and  without  education. 
A  data  bank  and  information  system  nuist  be  established.  Operat- 
ing programs  must  l)e  evahiatcd,  monitored,  and  modified  as 
required.  Comprehensive  planning  includes  the  concept  of  con- 
tinuous planning.  It  cannot  !)e  a  "one-man  operation."  While  the 
cost  of  an  effective  planning  unit  is  sizeable,  the  cost  of  ix)or 
planning  is  eve:i  greater. 

Funds  to  support  planning  are  available  from  Titles  III  and 
V  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  Funds  for 
planning  are  provided  also  in  a  number  of  other  Federal  support 
programs.  If,  however,  the  support  of  education  is  to  be  a  federal- 
state-local  'partnership,  states  which  institute  planning  units 
should  also  commit  state  funds  to  support  the  planning  effort. 

Some  resolution  of  the  problems  of  planning  and  implementa- 
i  tion  may  be  found  in  the  way  in  which  the  planning  unit  is  struc- 

'  tured.  If  the  planning  unit  utilizes,  in  addition  to  the  full-time 

;  planners,  personnel  from  the  SEA's  operating  divisions,  the  prob- 

I  lem  of  implementation  can  be  solved.  Personnel  who  will  be  in- 

I  volved  in  the  implementation  and  operation  of  a  program  will 

j  have  participated  in  its  planning.  The  involvement  of  operating 

personnel  in  the  planning  unit,  however,  poses  still  other  prob- 
lems. If  the  planning  unit  is  to  function  properly,  such  person- 
:  nel  should  be  given  full-time  assignments  to  planning  for  specific 

periods  of  time.  Bureau  or  division  chiefs  may  be  unable  or  re- 
;  luctant  to  release  operating  personnel  for  planning  assignments, 

i  They  may  rightly  take  the  position  that  personnel  requested  to 

be  assigned  to  planning  already  have  full-time  duties  and  that 
one  "cannot  be  in  two  places  at  the  same  time."  The  .solution 
to  this  prol)lem,  in  turn,  may  vest  witlr  the  involvement  of  top- 
level  administrators  in  the  process  of  planning  for  planning.  If 
bureau  or  division  chiefs  understand  the  need  for  a  particular 
planning  project,  if  they  have  had  a  voice  in  deciding  the  project, 
j  and  if  they  can  see  how  their  divisions  will  be  benefited,  tliev 

1  are  more  likely  to  be  agreeable  to  planning  assignments  being 

given  to  personnel  in  their  divisions.  The  problem  of  the  use  of 
personnel  from  operating  bureaus  was  faced  in  West  Virginia  and 
resolved  in  this  manner. 

Initiating  Planning  FuNcrioNS 

The  next  step  in  institutionalizing  planning  in  SEA*s  is  for 
the  planning  units  to  commence  planning.  The  prime  objective 
of  the  Multi-State  Comprehensive  Planning  Project  was  the  de- 
velopment of  models  for  comprehensive  planning  units.  West 
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Virginia  interpreted  tliis*  to  mean  tliat  the  planning  unit  should 
conimence  the  planning  process  as  soon  as  possihle  and  that  tlie 
development  of  the  states  model  for  planning  would  result  from 
hoth  the  experiences  gained  in  the  Nhilti-State  Project  and  the 
experience  gained  by  the  planning  unit  and  the  SEA  as  the  plan- 
ning unit  began  to  function.  This  process  appears  to  have  worked 
in  this  state  and  is  reconu^iended  to  other  states  planning  to  in- 
stitute planning  units.  As  a  result  of  the  experiences  of  the  pa.st 
year,  planning  personnel  have  come  to  understand  better  their 
task  and  their  limitations.  The  Department  as  a  whole  has  ac- 
cepted planners.  General  agreement  has  been  reached  concern- 
ing the  responsibiliticb  of  the  planning  unit  and  the  assessment  of 
needs  for  planning  personnel  is  more  realistic  now  than  at  the 
inception  of  the  project.  It  is  expected  that  the  process  of  defin- 
ing the  role  of  the  unit  will  continue. 


COMPREHENSIVE  PLANNING  UNIT 

The  West  Virginia  Comprehensive  Planning  Unit  has  been 
placed  in  a  .staff  position  and  reports  through  the  Director  of 
Educational  Planning  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools.  The 
placement  is  considered  to  be  crucial.  If  the  planning  unit  is  to  be 
able  to  deal  with  all  facets  of  the  educational  program,  it  must  be 
outside  the  bureau  structure  of  the  agency. 

The  planning  unit  will  accept  planning  assignments  from  the 
State  Superintendent,  his  executive  assistant,  or  other  staff  mem- 
bers designated  by  the  Superintendent.  Normally,  suclupjanning 
assignments  will  have  grown  out  of  discussions  and  plamiing  of 
the  Superintendent  s  Cabinet  or  other  advisory  groups.  The  plan- 
ning unit  will  also  be  able  to  initiate  planning  projects.  Such 
projects  wiil  be  recommended  to  the  Superintendent  and  will 
be  approved  by  him,  usually  upon  the  advice  of  his  Cabinet. 

A  crucial  point  is  the  separation  of  planning  and  administra- 
tion. Although  planning  is  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  functions 
of  administration,  the  SEA  planning  unit  will  operate  on  the  as- 
sumption that  planners  should  not  be  administrators.  If  planners 
are  assigned  responsibilities  for  administration,  their  time  will 
soon  be  monopolized.  Also  if  planners  are  to  be  able  to  establish 
rapport  with  administrative  personnel,  their  duties  must  not  in- 
fringe on  the  responsibilities  of  the  administrative  personnel,  and 
this  fact  must  be  clearly  delineated. 

Figure  3  shows  the  relationship  between  planning  and  admin- 
istration that  is  being  established  in  the  SEA.  The  structure  shown 
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is  not  an  organization  chart;  it  is  instead  a  representation  sche- 
matically of  the  relationship  between  the  planning  unit  and  the 
SEA  administrative  structure.  The  schematic  portrays  adnn'nistni- 
tion  to  be  accomplished  through  the  l)ureaus.  It  illustrates:  (a) 
the  communication  relationship  between  ihc  bureaus  and  the  plan- 
ning unit,  (b)  the  sharing  of  bureau  personnel  on  planning  tasks 
forces,  (c)  the  reporting  function  of  the  planning  unit  directly  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools  or  his  executive  assistant,  and  (d) 
tho  process  by  which  advisory  committees  will  assist  in  the  plan- 
ning endeavor. 


FIGURc  3 


A  MODEL  DEPICTING  THE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  THE 
PLANNING  UNIT  TO  DEPARTMENTAL  BUREAUS, 
THE  ADMINISTRATION,  ADVISORY  COMMIHEES 
AND  THE  FORMULATION  OF  TASK  FORCES 
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The  "task  forces"  shown  in  Figure  3  represent  a  concept  that 
has  grown  during  the  past  year  as  the  model  for  phnniing  was 
developed.  Task  forces  formed  by  llic  plainiing  uiiit  including 
personnel  from  bureaus  will  he  charged  with  the  development 
of  plans  for  specific  facets  of  education.  The  utili'/ation  of  plan- 
ning task  forces  is  a  recognition  that  niost  planning  assignments 
wiil  be  concerned  with  specific  programs  rather  than  with  the 
development  of  a  "master  plan."  The  task  forces  also  are  an  at- 
tempt to  bridge  the  gap  between  planners  and  administrators.  In 
helping  to  establish  task  forces,  adniim'strators  have  an  opportunity 
to  "plan  for  planning"  and  will  be  willing  to  commit  resources, 
including  personnel.  This  means  that  personnel  from  throughout 
the  agency  and  outside  consultants  could  be  assigned  to  a  task 
force.  Similarly,  bureau  personjiel  will  be  able  to  participate  in 
the  development  of  plans  which  will  affect  their  operations. 

Task  forces  that  are  formed  will  function  within  the  planning 
unit  and  their  planning  assignments  will  be  determined  to  be  part 
of  the  sea's  comprehensive  plaiming  effort.  The  task  forces  will 
differ  from  the  past  ad  Iioc  committees  appointed  for  planning 
tasks  in  that  they  will  operate  within  a  permanently  established 
planning  unit,  will  have  full-time  planner.s,  and  will  provide 
for  evaluation  and  recycling  of  planning. 


INTEGRATION  OF  THE  PLANNING  UNIT 

In  the  past,  the  West  Virginia  Department  of  Education, 
while  recogi^izing  a  responsibilit)'  for  leadership,  had  not  em- 
phasized long-range  planning  as  a  part  of  that  leadership  respon- 
sibility to  the  degree  now  required.  The  SEA  had  attempted  to 
do  comprehensive  long-range  planning,  but  such  planning  was 
generally  problem  oriented  and  the  ad  hoc  planning  groups  were 
terminated  upon  the  completion  of  eacli  particular  planning 
activity.  In  most  cases  the  plans  developed  through  these  efforts 
provided  for  evaluation.  Until  the  inception  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive of  the  Comprehensive  Planning  Unit,  however,  the  agency 
has  not  had  the  capability  to  do  continuous  comprehensive  plan- 
ning and  evaluation.  That  is,  it  has  had  neither  the  personnel 
nor  the  resources;  perhaps  it  also  bad  not  recognized  the  need  for 
full-time  planners. 

Establishment  of  the  planning  unit  was  not  without  problems. 
Most  agencies  operate  to  an  extent  on  tradition,  i.e,  doing  things 
the  way  they  have  been  done  before.  This  perseverance  of  operat- 
ing procedures  should  not  be  considered  as  bad;  it  is  probably  re- 
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(]uisite  to  efficient  operation.  If  procedures  did  not  become  routin- 
i'/.ed,  agency  functions  would  probably  be  near  to  impossible.  At 
tiie  same  time,  tins  rontini/ation  can  interfere  witli  cbange.  Sonic 
good  reason  must  be  supplied  to  cause  a  person  to  excbange  a  pro- 
cednre  witb  wbicb  be  is  familiar  for  some  new  wav  of  doin^  tbin^s. 
Tbis  is  most  likely  to  be  true  if  tbe  person  sees  tbe  new  ap- 
proacb  as  being  sometbing  tbrust  upon  biin  by  someone  else. 

Resistance  to  ebange  was  to  be  expected  among  some  Depart- 
ment members;  it  will  likely  be  found  also  in  otber  state  educa- 
tional agencies.  In  West  Virginia,  tbe  tecbnique  being  used  to 
overcome  sucb  resistance  is  to  provide  for  participation  of  ad- 
ministrative personnel  in  tbe  development  of  plans  for  planning 
and  for  bureau  personnel  to  be  assigned  to  tbe  planning  unit,  tbus 
giving  tbe  administrative  divisions  of  tbe  SEA  a  voice  in  tlic  plan- 
ning process  (Tbis  relationsbip  issbown  in  Figure  3),  Tbe  assump- 
tion is  being  made  tliat  people  will  identify  witb  and  promote 
cbanges  wbicb  tbey  bave  belped  to  plan.  Similarly,  regional  and 
local  educational  personnel  are  being  involved  in  tbe  plaiming 
process. 

Agency  personnel  identify  witb  and  build  loyalties  to  tbe 
bureau  to  wbicb  tbey  are  assigned.  Tbe  establisbnient  of  an  Office 
of  Planning  and  its  placement  in  a  position  reporting  directly  to 
tbe  Superintendent  of  Scbools  could  pose  a  tbreat  to  some  Depart- 
ment members.  Tbis  would  be  especially  true  if  tbe  idea  of  com- 
prebensive  planning  were  interpreted  to  mean  tbat  tbe  planning 
unit  would  1  nve  tbe  sole  planning  responsibility  or  tbat  tbe  plan- 
nint^  unit  Wujld  be  responsible  in  some  way  for  administering 
programs  wbicb  to  date  bave  been  tbe  responsibility  of  a  par- 
ticular bureau  or  division. 

Still  anotber  difficultv  encountered  in  tbe  West  Vir<4inia  De- 
partment  of  Education  and  assumed  to  be  a  problem  in  otber  state 
educational  agencies  as  well,  is  tbat  of  communication.  Ideas 
fail  to  get  from  one  division  to  anotber  or  get  lost  so:  le  place  be- 
tween planning  and  implementation.  To  facilitate  communication, 
as  well  as  to  provide  a  broad  l)ase  for  decision  making,  tbe  State 
Superintendent  bas  establisbed  a  Cabinet  wbicb  meets  weekly 
and  is  composed  of  bureau  beads  and  otber  key  personnc-b  Tbe 
Comprebensive  Planning  Unit  is  represented  on  tbe  Cabinet. 
Furtber,  planning  assignments  are  made  in  Cabinet  meetings. 
Plans  developed  by  tbe  planning  unit  wbicb  will  bave  major 
impact  or  wbicb  will  affect  tbe  agency  as  a  wbole  will  be  reported 
to  tbe  Cabinet. 

Tbere  bave  been  otber  piJ)lems  also,  inchiding  financing, 
reporting,  and  logistics.  Generally,  bowever,  tbere  bas  been  not 
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onlv  a  rccogiiilioii  by  (lc])arliiieiit  slafF  nicMiibcrs  ()f  Ihc  need  for 
a  f.*i;nal  planning  strucliire,  hnt  also  coopcMation  from  all  ooii- 
ccM'ncd  in  the  process  of  developing  the  State's  planning  mode!. 

Plaxxinc  Unit  Oujixnivics  and  Uiciipoxsiuiurriiis 

Objectives:  From  the  standpoint  of  purpose  for  its  establish- 
ment, the  goals  for  comprehensive  i)laniiing  iwv  as  follows 

1.  To  enable  die  state  educational  agency  to  fulfill  its  lea(ier- 
ship  role  duough  planning 

2.  To  provide  ])laniiing  services  to  the  bureaus,  divisions 
and  offices  of  die  state  agency  and  to  local  educational 
agencies 

3.  To  stimulate  and  assist  planning  at  the  local  and  regional 
)evels. 

To  achieve  diese  goals,  a  planning  unit  has  been  established 
as  the  vehicle  for  directing  the  plaiming  ])r()cess.  Four  major 
objectives  have  been  established  for  the  ^jlanning  unit.  Specific 
purposes,  functions,  and  responsil)ilities  emanating  from  these 
objectives  have  been  developed  and  will  be  treated  later.  The? 
objectives  for  the  unit  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  institutionali'/ation  of  educatio-J  plamiJng  within 
die  SEA  and  Uie  establishment  and  staffing  of  a  plan- 
ning unit 

2.  The  development  of  a  model  for  a  planning  unit  within 
the  SEA 

3.  The  application  of  modern  techniques  to  die  educational 
planning  process 

4.  The  development  and  continued  refinement  of  a  state- 
wide comprehensive  educational  plan. 

These  objectives'  establish  the  principle  vole  of  the  planning 
unit.  Tlie  unit  w^ill  provide  planning  services  to  the  bureaus  and 
divisions  of  the  SFA  as  well  as  serving  as  die  catalyst  for  planning. 
Specific  purposes  of  the  planning  unit  have  been  established  as 
follows: 

1.  Provide  a  base  for  planning  with  full-time  planners,  and 
a  broad  spectrum  of  specialists 

2.  Provide  for  intra-agency  and  intev-ageiicy  involvement 
in  educational  planning 

3.  Provide  a  multi-discipline  approach  to  planning 
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4. 

Provide  alternatives  to  decision  makers 

5. 

Assist  with  the  development  of  an  information  system 

6. 

Assist  with  the  development  of  a  data  hank 

7. 

Apply  modern  planning  techniques 

8. 

Provide  coordination  of  planning  among  hureaus 
between  the  SEA  and  other  agencies 

and 

9. 

Relate  SEA  educational  planning  to  Federal,  regional, 
and  local  educational  plans 

10. 

Develop  immediate,  intermediate,  and  long  range  [ 

)lans 

11. 

Strengthen  regional  and  local  educational  agencies'  ] 
ning  capabilities. 

)lan- 

Specific  Responsibilities:  Within  the  framework  of  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Multi-State  Project  and  the  puq)oses  enumerated 
above,  the  planning  unit  recommended  and  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  approved  a  list  of  specific  responsibilities  for  the  unit. 
These  responsibilities  are  as  follows: 

1.  Become  the  SEA's  technical  planning  arm 

2.  Provide  planning  services  to  bureaus 

3.  Assume  leadci-ship  in  the  establishment  and  up-dating  of 
goals  for  education 

4.  Assist  the  SEA  with  the  translation  of  goals  to  bohavioral 
objectives 

5.  Assist  with  the  assessment  of  the  status  of  education  in 
relation  to  stated  goals 

6.  Assist  with  the  establishment  of  priorities  of  needs 

7.  Formulate  and  recommend  alternative  long-range  and  in- 
termediate plan  for  state  educational  services  and 
programs 

8.  Relate  bureau  planning  to  the  total  comprehensive  educa- 
tional plaiming  process 

9.  Assist  with  the  implementation  of  plans,  develop  im- 
plementation strategy,  and  serve  as  consultant  to  bureaus 
and  LEA  personnel 

10.  Estimate  costs  of  recommended  alternatives 

11.  Develop  plans  for  the  collection  of  data  for  program  eval- 
uations and  design  data-gathering  projects  as  required  to 
provide  planning  information 
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12.  Coordinate  llic  developmciil  of  guidelines'  for  evaluating 
educational  programs  and  services,  including  federal  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  state. 

13.  Project  emollments,  personnel,  tuiim'ng  and  facility  needs, 
and  costs 

14.  Knsure  evaluation  of  adopted  programs 

15.  Recycle  the  plamiing  process. 

Skhvicks  Pitoviniii)  by  tiuc  Planning  UNrr 

Comprehensive  educational  planning  inchides  plamu'ng  for 
instruction,  adminislralion,  finance,  and  auxiliary  services.  It 
includes  all  facets  of  education  under  tj  v  jurisdiction  of  the 
agency.  Thus,  comprehcnisivc  plamu'ng  affects  all  bureaus  and 
offices  of  the  Department  of  Kducation  and  all  levels  for  which 
the  SEA  has  responsibility  The  comprehensive  planning  unit 
will  provide  plamu'ng  services  to  al!  units  iu  the  SEA.  It  will  estab- 
lish a  relationship  with  •)ther  departmental  groups  that  will  enable 
it  to  provide  services  to  Department  bureaus  and  operating  units, 
and  to  coordinate  plans  developed  b)'  bureaus,  counties,  and  re- 
gions into  a  comprehensive  [Jun  for  education  in  the  state.  The 
plaiuiing  unit  will  have  a  staff  functiou  only.  It  will  be  organized 
and  staffed  to  provide  the  technical  services  required  for  formal 
comprehensive  plamiing.  The  plamiing  will  be  program  oriented. 
The  unit  wf!]  he  re  ^  onsible  for  the  dcvdopment  of  inunediate,  iu- 
temiediate,  and  long-range  phuis  and  for  coordinating  plans  wHhin 
the  Department  and  plans  of  the  Departmeiit  with  those  of  other 
agencies  and  goverimiental  units. 

Planning^  The  pro^'isioii  of  comprehensive  planning  services 
by  the  plamui.g  unit  will  include  services  for  the  Department  of 
Education  and  services  for  local  and  regional  agencies.  P-^grams 
which  require  the  allocation  of  additional  resources  or  significant 
shifts  in  allocations  will  be  referred  to  the  unit.  These  will  include 
expanded  operating  programs  and  significant  program  changes. 
The  preparation  of  guidelines  required  for  state  plan5  for  fedei  d 
programs  will  also  be  referred  to  the  planning  unit  for  study  and 
recommendations. 

Planning  asfiigniricnts  given  to  tite  comprehensive  planning 
unit,  based  on  the  criteria  of  additional  resources  or  sigiu'ficant 
program  changes,  are  expected  to  represent  major  program  plan- 
ning; the  planning  of  minor  program  changes,  programs  affecting 
one  bureau  or  division  only  or  strategieb  within  a  bureau  or  divir 
sion  will  normally  be  done  by  burcPiU  persoimel.  However,  the 
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planning  unit  will  be  available  to  assist  bureaus  in  planning  of 
any  kind.  Some  specific  aspects  of  tbe  educational  program  that 
arc  expected  to  be  referred  to  the  coniprehensive  planning  unit 
are  as  follows: 

1.  Development  of  plans  which  will  become  part  of  the 
SEAs  legislative  program 

2.  Proposed  changes  in  the  organizational  plan  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education 

3.  Assistance  with  the  preparation  of  state  plans  for  federal 
programs 

4.  Development  of  an  information  .system  for  the  SEA  which 
is  compatible  with  that  of  state  government,  and  the 
development  of  procedures  and  priorities  for  the  im- 
plementation of  the"systeni 

5.  Development  of  a. continuing  program  of  assessment  and 
evaluation 

6.  Assistance  to  local  and  regional  units  in  their  planning 

7.  Development  of  plans  for  consolidation  or  reorganization 
of  school  districts 

8.  Integration  of  plans  into  a  state-wide  plan  for  educational 
programs  and  services 

9.  Cost-benefit  analysis  of  programs  and  services 

10.  Stimulation  of  plaiming  ainoifg  LEA's 

11.  Stimulation  of  lesearch  and  development  among  LEA's 

12.  Stimulation  of  innovation  among  LEA's 

13.  Continuing  study  of  the  plaiming,  research  and  develop- 
ment  capability  of  the  SEA,  including  the  coniprehensive 
planning  unit. 

Planning  techniques  which  have  developed  outside  education 
involve  the  proposal  of  alternatives  rather  than  the  development  of 
a  plan.  The  acceptarcc  of  this  concept  by  West  Virginia  .school 
admini.strators  has  been  difRcult.  The  idea 'is  counter  to  the  usual 
pa.st  practice  of  developing  through  appropriate  study  and  staff 
participation  "a  program"  which  would  be  recommended  to  a 
governing  board,  the  Legislature  or  other  decision  makers.  While 
the  administrator  who  follows  this  practice  is  u.sually  prepared  to 
settle  for  an  alternative,  he  e.\pects  that  those  alternatives  will  like- 
ly be  compr()mi.ses  between  what  he  is  proposing  and  what  the  de- 
cision uuiker  is  willing  to  give.  The  provision  of  alternatives,  even 
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evaluated  alternatives,  to  decision  makers  by  school  adininishators 
is  a  new  procedure  to  most  administrators.  The  .supcriorilv  of 
this  practice  will  have  to  he  substantiated  over  past  practices. 

The  comprehensive  planning  ujiit  will,  as  a  normal  procedure, 
prepare  plans  in  the  form  of  alternatives.  These  will  include 
estimates  of  needs,  costs,  and  effectiveness  of  the  recommended 
alternatives,  procedures  for  implementation  and  evaluation,  and 
the  establishment  of  priorities  among  needs.  The  unit,  in  its  staff 
position,  will  be  responsible  for  providing  documented  recom- 
mendations and  cost  estimates  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
or  through  him  to  other  decision  makers. 

Assessment'Of  Statw^  and  Needs:  One  of  the  specific  respon- 
sibilities listed  earlier  for  the  comprehensive  planning  unit  is 
that  of  assisting  with  the  assessment  of  needs.  Assessment  is  a 
necessary  part  of  planning  and  is  a  logical  concern  for  planners. 
Assessment,  however,  is  a  responsibility  also  of  personiiel  charged 
with  implementing  and  administering  programs.  The  Department 
has  developed  the  concept  that  planners  assist  administrators  to 
implement  adopted  programs  through  the  development  of  strate- 
gies and  techniques.  The  planning  unit  will  not  implement  nor 
administer  programs.  Thus,  the  comprehensive  planning  imit  will 
assist  with  assessment  but  will  not  make  assessment.  Similarly, 
the  unit  tvill  assist  with  evaluation  but  will  not  evaluate  programs. 
In  both  cases  the  planning  unit  will  develop  strategies  and  proce- 
dures, .supply  technical  consultation,  assist  in  the  preparation  of 
portions  of  stale  plans  for  the  various  federal  programs  requiring 
state  plans,  and  ensure  that  adequate  assessment  procedures  are 
built  into  local,  regi'*  al,  and  state  programs.  The  planning  unit 
will  take  leadership  nj  the  development  of  goals  and  objectives 
on  which  assessment  is  based.  The  actual  assessment  of  needs, 
however,  usually  will  be  made  by  the  SEA  s  bureau  personnel. 

The  goals  and  objectives  for  each  program  are  the  criteria 
upon  which  assessment  must  be  made,.  This  fact  has  always  been 
recognized.  Yet,  in  the  past,  many  programs  in  West  Virginia 
apparently  have  been  built  upon  little  more  than  a  "feeling'  on 
the  part  of  administrators  that  there  was  a  need  v.']iich  the  pro- 
gram would  meet.  This  has  been  true  primarily  because  educators 
have  not  usually  expressed  goals  in  operational  or  measurable 
tenns.  Goals  such  as  "worthy  home  membership''  have  a  place 
in  planning  but  they  do  not  lend  themselves  to  an  asses.sment  of 
need.  Assisting  administrators  to  express  goals  as  behavioral  ob- 
jectives and  in  developing  strategies  for  measuring  the  degree  to 
which  these  objectives  are  met  will  be  a  function  of  the  com- 
prehensive  planning  unit 
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The  planning  unit  has  aheady  begun  to  assist  the  SEA  with 
assessment.  One  of  the  units  first  assignments  was  the  develop- 
ment of  a  statement  of  the  SEA's  goals  for  education  and  the 
translation  of  these  goals  into  operational  terms.  The  SEA's  goal 
statement,  though  recent  and  the  result  of  much  staff  study,  is 
not  fn  its  present  form  an  adequate  basis  for  an  assessment  of 
.education  in  the  state.  Tlie  planning  unit,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Human  Resources  Research  Institute  at  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity, will  develop  operational  objectives  based  on  the  SEA's 
goal  statement,  set  acceptable  criteria  levels,  identify  variables, 
ascertain  source  of  relevant  data,  generate  data  in  machine-read- 
able form,  subject  data  to  computer  treatment,  and  analyze,  inter- 
pret, and  report  the  results  of  the  assessment  to  the  SEA. 

The  planning  unit  will  be  concenied  with  the  development  of 
the  assessment  portions  of  state  plans  for  federal  programs  and 
the  assessment  procedures  of  local  and  regional  plans  that  are 
submitted  to  the  SEA  for  approval.  Since  procedures  for  both 
assessment  and  evaluation  are  usually  required  to  be  stated  in  the 
state  plans,  the  pa'-ticipation  of  the  planning  unit  in  their  prepara- 
tion is  necessary.  The  planning  unit  ha.s  already  participated  in 
the  preparation  of  state  plans  for  the  revised  ESEA  Title  III  and 
the  Educational  Professions  Development  Act  and  will  continue 
to  perform  this  function. 

Evaluation:  Evaluation  is  viewed  by  the  SEA  as  a  planned 
process  designed  to  produce  data  for  use  in  monitoring  projects. 
The  results  from  evaluations  are  likely  to  be  useful  also  for  in- 
structional and  public  relations  purposes.  For  the  purpose  of 
planning,  however,  evaluation  produces  data  necessary  to  deci- 
sion-making to  continue  programs,  modify  programs,  or  terminate 
programs. 

There  is  obviously  more  than  one  kind  of  evaluation.  Along 
one  dimension  evaluation  may  be  quantitative,  qualitatii:e,  or  fall 
at  some  other  point  along  a  continuum  that  would  include  other 
aspects  of  evaluation.  Evaluation  may  be  classified  according  to 
its  relation  to  programs  in  time  —  predictive,  monitorial,  or  post 
mortem.  Evaluation  may  also  be  concerned  with  input  or  output 
criteria.  The  terms  context,  process,  and  product  have  been  used 
to  describe  the  different  kinds  of  evaluations.  It  is  likely  that  most 
evaluations  will  include  more  than  one  type.  However,  one  re- 
quisite for  evluation,  if  it  is  to  be  adequate,  is  that  it  be  pre- 
planned. The  evaluative  procedures  should  be  "built  in";  they 
cannot  be  ''tacked  on." 

The  position  of  the  comprehensive  plaiming  unit  with  regard 
to  evaluation  w[ll  be  similar  to  that  for  assessment.  The  plaiming 
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unit  will  assist  with  evaluation  through  the  preparation  of  guide- 
lines for  evaluation  and  the  necessary  consultation  with  adminis- 
trative personnel  to  ensure  that  the  evahiative  procedures  pro- 
duce results  which  can  be  recycled  into  the  planning  process. 
Many  educators  in  West  Virginia,  as  in  other  states,  liave  in  the 
past  made  evaluations  which  are  largely  subjective.  The  plaiming 
unit  will  assist  the  SEA  and  local  and  regional  units  to  state  objec- 
tives operationally  and  to  quantify,  to  a  greater  degree  than  at 
present,  measures  of  the  results  obtained  from  programs.  The 
unit  will  ensure  also  that  appropriate  data  gathering  and  treat- 
ment procedures  are  built  into  program  plans. 

A  major  emphasis  to  be  placed  by  the  SEA  will  be  its  efforts 
to  improve  evaluative  procedures  as  v,  part  of  program  planning. 
The  planning  unit  will  strive  to  build  evaluation  into  all  plans 
which  it  is  asked  to  develop,  will  assist  bureau  administrators  to 
build  evaluation  into  plans  that  they  develop,  and  will  advise 
administrators  as  to  tbe  adequacy  of  the  evaluative  procedures  to 
be  submitted  by  operating  districts  for  approval.  At  the  same 
time  that  the  SEA  will  seek  to  incorporate  evaluation  into  pro- 
grams because  it  is  recognized  that  many  ongoing  programs  have 
less  than  precise  plans  for  evaluation.  The  planning  unit  will, 
tberefore,  assist  the  SEA  to  improve  the  evahiation  of  programs 
already  in  operation.  Thus,  the  responsibilities  of  the  planning  unit 
will  include  both  assistance  with  the  preparation  of  evaluative 
plans  for  new  programs  and  the  improvement  of  evaluative  pro- 
cedures for  programs  already  operating. 

Dissemination:  Dissemination  is  con.sidered  to  be  a  respon- 
sibility of  administration  and  of  the  SEA's  admini';trative  bureaus. 
The  SEA  has  a  Publications  and  Public  Relations  Unit  located 
in  the  Bureau  of  Administration.  However,  dissemination  pro- 
cedures need  to  be  planned  as  programs  are  planned.  Thus,  the 
planning  unit  will  be  concerned  with  the  development  of  plans 
for  dissemination  and  public  relations. 

Personnel  Requirements 

Responsibilities  determine  personnel  requirements.  Based  on 
the  experience  of  approximately  one  year  of  operation,  personnel 
requirements  for  the  planning  unit  for  the  next  two  to  five  years 
have  been  estimated.  They  are  shown  below:  (depending  on  the 
size  of  the  state  and  the  functions  assigned  to  the  planning  unit. ) 

1.   Director,  Office  of  Education  Planning    educational  gen- 
^     eralist  and  administrator  of  the  unit;  training  to  include 
doctorate  or  equivalent  in  terms  of  experience  or  speci- 
alized training. 
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2.  Director  of  Research  —  research  speciahst;  training  to 
inchide  doctorate  or  equivalent  in  terms  of  experience  or 
specialized  training;  experience  .to.includc.administration 
of  college,  uni\wsity,  or  foundation  research  projects. 

3.  Director,  Special  Planning  Projects  -  specialist,  change 
agent  or  educational  futurist;  training  to  include  doctorate 
or  equivalent  in  terms  of  experience  or  specialized  train- 
ing; experience  to  inehide  educational  planning  and  cur- 
riculum construction. 

4.  Experimental  Design  Analyst  -  specialist  in  research  de- 
sign, statistical  techniques  and  data  applications;  train- 
ing to  include  doctorate  or  equivalent  in  terms  of  ex- 
perience or  specialized  training;  research  experience  re- 
quired. 

5.  Operations  Research  Specialist  -  specialist  from  other 
discipline,  pro])ahly  economics;  trained  planner;  masters 

.  degree  in  planning  or  equivalent. 

6.  Appropriate  secretarial  and  clerical  personnel. 

7.  Consultants  —  specialists  in  fields  as  required,  both  within 
and  without  the  state. 

8.  Interns  ~  graduate  students  from  the  state  universities 
who,  as  part  of  their  graduate  program,  are  assigned  to 
the  SEA  for  specified  planning  projects  or  for  specific 
periods  of  time. 

The  staffing  pattern  outlined  above  for  the  planning  unit  has 
grown  out  of  the  SEAs  experiences  during  its  participation  in  the 
Multi-State  Project.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  points  are:  (1) 
personnel  are  to  be  assigned  full  time  to  planning,  and  (2)  some 
personnel  will  be  recruited  from  outside  the  education  profession. 

The  SEA  believes  that  plaiming  techniques  which  have  been 
developed  by  business,  industry,  and  other  branches  of  govern- 
ment can  be  adapted  to  education,  and  that  the  application  of 
these  techniques  will  require  persons  with  training  and  experience 
.in  s)'stems  analysis,  program  budgeting,  and  related  techniques. 
Thus,  the  planning  unit  is  seen  as  requiring  a  mix  of  educational 
generalists,  trained  planners,  and  research  design  specialists. 
Specialists  in  education  (supervisors  presently  assigned  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Instruction),  interns,  and  consultants  will  complete  the 
professional  staff.  The  SEA  views  the  use  of  interns  both  as  a 
device  for  training  educational  planners  and  as  a  source  of  needed 
personnel. 
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The  use  of  consultants,  and  the  budgeting  of  funds  for  them,  is 
seen  as  being  necessary  to  afford  the  planning  unit  the  capability 
to  deal  witb  many  different  kinds  of  educational  problems.  Prob- 
ably no  SEA  planning  unit,  at  this  lime,  can  be  staffed  with  a 
sufficient  variety  of  specialists  to  be  able  to  prepare  plans  for  all 
facets  of  the  educational  program.  The  program  of  education  in 
a  state  is  too  complex  and  includes  facets  too  diverse  for  one  team 
to  handle.  The  provision  for  the  use  of  consultants  is  necessary  to 
give  the  planning  unit  the  needed  pool  of  experts. 


Liaison  with  Agkxciks  Involved  in  Educational  Planning 

In  West  Virginia  groups  and  agencies  other  than  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  do  educational  planning  (see  Appendix  A), 
Consequently,  a  comprehensive  planning  unit  within  the  SEA 
must  establish  relationships  with  such  groups  and  agencies,  as  well 
as  establi.sii  relationships  with  other  divisions  of  the  SEA.  Figure 
4  shows  a  model  which  has  been  developed  for  the  state.  It  is 
recognized  that  the  model  is  rather  complex.  The  model,  however, 
depicts  a  complex  condition.  It  is  hoped  that  the  chart  will  assi.st 
the  reader  to  further  understand  West  Virginia's  model  for  com- 
prehensive educational  planning. 

The  model  shows  the  comprehen.sive  planning  unit  to  be  the 
recipient  of  a  flow  of  information  from  all  levels  of  education, 
from  the  Department  of  Education  bureaus,  from  the  seven  re- 
gional organizations,  and  from  other  planning  agencies.  The 
model  shows  the  planning  unit  to  bave  access  to  data  from  a  data 
bank.  This  data  bank  has  already  been^  established  and  com- 
puterized, and  has  the  capacity  to  expait9  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  SEA  and  other  agencies.  The  model  implies  the  development 
of  an  information  system,  which  is  being  established.  The  model 
depicts  the  planning  unit  utilizing  available  information  to  de- 
velop program  plans  which,  in  turn,  will  be  communicated  to  the 
States  Superintendent  or  through  him  to  otlier  decision  makers. 

Figure  4  shows  channels  of  communications  of  the  planning 
unit  with  other  agencies,  and  a  structure  for  coordination  of  the 
planning  of  the  SEA  with  that  of  other  groups.  As  viewed  by  the 
SEA,  there  are  no  duplications  or  contradictions  among  the  sep- 
arate models  presented  in  this  report.  The  individual  models 
have  been  prepared  to  emphasize  different  aspects  of  tlie  com- 
munication relationship  structure  Both  the  Governor  s  Compre- 
hensive Planning  Committee  and  tlie  State  Planning  Office  rec- 
ognize the  responsibility  of  the  SEA  for  educational  planning.  The 
.SEA,Jn..tuni,.j:ec^gnizes.  its.  .limitations, ,and^  a.  need,  to.  AQPp^oLe. 
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with  other  state  agencies  aiul  groups  in  order  for  educational  plan*; 
to  be  a  part  of  the  coinpreheusive  phuniiug  for  the  state. 

Advisory  Council:  The  Governors  Coinpreheusive  Educa- 
tional Plainiiug  Committee  will  serve  as  a  steering  or  coc  "  ^  oig 
committee.  In  addition,  an  advisory  council  or  "soundii»^^  ^-oard" 
will  he  estabhshed  to  give  a  broad  base  to  planning  and  assist 
with  the  implementation  of  plans  that  are  developed.  The  ad- 
visory council  will  provide  ideas  for  planning  and  will  serve  as 
a  testing  ground  for  the  task  forces  and  for  the  CEPC.  The  coun- 
cil will  be  appointed  in  the  near  future.  The  council  members 
will  be  community  leaders  throughout  the  state.  They  will  be 
kept  informed  of  the  progress. of  the  planning  project,  will  meet 
in  regional  groups,  and  will  meet  at  least  once  in  a  state-wide 
meeting.  Members  will  be  asked  to  serve  also  on  advisory  com- 
mittees to  county  boards  of  education,  and  to  multi-county  groups 
for  the  development  of  regional  plans. 

Correlation  with  Local  Boards:  Long-range  plans  for  state- 
wide programs  must  be  coordinated  with  plans  developed  by  local 
boards  of  education.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  coordination,  the 
county  school  systems  will  be  asked  to  develop  and  submit  to  the 
State  Superintendent  long-range  plans.  Guidelines  for  the  de- 
velopment of  such  plans  will  be  published  by  the  Department  of 
Education  and  will  cover  educational  programs,  population  proj- 
ections, costs  of  education,  financial  ability,  relationships  to  be 
established  among  counties,  and  the  relationship  of  school  services 
to  the  services  provided  by  other  governmental  agencies. 

Divided  Responsibility  for  Education:  The  fact  that  West 
Virginia  University  has  a  separate  governing  board  and  that  col- 
leges and  public  schools  have  planned  separately  in  the  past  has 
also  posed  problems.  Unsuccessful  attempts  have  been  made  in 
the  last  two  sessions  of  the  West  Virginia  Legislature  to  effect  a 
reorganization  of  the  governing  structure  for  higher  and  public 
education.  It  is  likely  that  reorganization  will  be  attempted  again. 
It  is  hoped  that,  if  and  when  reorganization  succeeds,  a  better  co- 
ordinating structure  will  result. 


CHAPTER  5 


Summary 

The  West  Virginia  Department  of  Education  has  joivied  with 
five  other  stales  and  the  ConimonweaUh  of  Puerto  Rico  in  the 
development  of  models  for  comprehensive  educational  planning 
units  within  the  state  educational  agencies.  H  was  anticipated 
that  the  planning  models  would  differ  among  the  participating 
states.  The  structure  and  development  of  the  West  Virginia  model 
has  been  presented  in  this  report. 

The  West  Virginia  SEA  has  c  ^nsidered  planning  lo  he  one  of 
its  leadership  functions.  Planning'  is  been  accomplished  through 
the  sea's  bureau  structure  and  through  committees,  commissions, 
and  task  forces  composed  of  SEA  members,  LEA  personnel,  and 
lay  citi/.ens.  Because  of  the  iiicreasing  complexity  of  the  educa- 
tional process  and  the  rapidly  rising  costs  of  education,  the  SEA 
will  give  increased  emphasis  to  rational  planning  and  will  formal- 
ize planning  through  the  establislmient  of  a  comprehensive  plan- 
ning unit. 

The  West  Virginia  Department  of  Education  regulates  but 
does  not  operate  the  schools.  The  schools  are  operated  bv  counts, 
boards  of  education.  Consequently,  the  SEA's  planning  effort 
must  be  related  to  and  should  serve  to  coordinate  the  local  efforts. 
The  SEA  has  established  educational  regions  within  the  state  and 
will  continue  to  encourage  regional  planning.  Also  educational 
planning  in  the  state  must  be  related  to  the  planning  of  other 
state  agencies. 

The  West  Virginia  model  for  comprehensive  educational  plan- 
ning places  the  planning  unit  in  a  staff  position  outside  the  SEA\s 
bureau  structure  and  reporting  directly  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  The  planning  unit  will  be  staffed  with  educational  gen- 
eraUsts;  reseaich  specialists,  and  operations  analysis  specialists. 
Funds  will  be  budgeted  for  consultant  services  required  to  give 
capability  for  planning  in  all  areas  of  education.  In  addition  to 
staff  assigned  full  time,  the  planning  unit  will  be  able  to  draw  on 
the  sea's  bureau  personnel  for  part-time  assigimients  and  will 
utilize  graduate  students  from  the  state  universities  on  specific 
planning  tasks. 
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Programs  involving  a  significant  allocation  of  resources,  pro- 
grams for  which  major  changes  are  proposed,  or  programs  in  which 
more  than  one  bureau  of  the  SEA  is  involved  will  l)e  referred  to 
the  unit  for  study  and  recommendation.  The  planning  unit  will 
provide  agency-wide  planning  services  for  lh(  SEA.  It  will  pre- 
pare and  recommend  evaluated  alternatives  to  decision  maker.s, 
develop  procedures  for  asses.sment  and  evaluation,  and  will  a.ssisl 
administrators  with  the  implementation  of  adopted  plans.  The 
planning  unit  will  not  administer  programs. 

The  West  Virginia  Department  of  Education  is  prepared  to 
commit  resources  to  strengthening  the  planning  process  by  de- 
veloping a  planning  unit  because  it  believes  that  its  former  plan- 
ning capability  needed  improvement.  The  complexity  of  the  edu- 
cational establi.shnicnt  and  the  ri.sing  costs  of  eolucational  pro- 
grams require  rational  planning.  A  comprehensive  planning  unit 
within  the  Department  appeavr  to  off^  in.  Sest  opportunities  for 
rational  and  coknprehensive  educn*^'  :)al  planning. 


Appendix  A 
Eclucational  Planning  Ly  Otker  Agencies 

Public  education,  kindergarten  through  high  .school  gradua- 
tion, including  vocational  education,  is  under  the  control  of  the 
West  \^irginia  Board  of  Education.  The  state  colleges  and  one 
of  the  two  state  uni\'ersities  are  also  controlled  bv  this  board. 
Some  functions,  however,  which  in  many  slates  arc  assigned  to 
sea's,  are  controlled  in  West  Virginia  by  other  boards  or  agencies, 
for  example  schools  located  in  the  boys'  and  girls'  correctional 
institutions  are  under  the  Institutions  Conuiiissioner.  Con- 
sequently, other  agencies  both  public  and  private  engage  in  edu- 
cational planning  for  their  respective  areas  of  responsibilitv. 

Legislature 

For  many  years  the  West  \Mrginia  Legislature,  in  response  to 
particular  problems,  has  directed  its  Committee  on  Govermiient 
and  Finance  to  study  one  or  more  facets  of  education.  These 
studies  have  usually  been  made  by  a  consultant,  consultant  firm, 
or  university  fieki  service  group.  In  other  instances,  interim  com- 
mittees have  directed  studies  to  be  made  by  the  Department  of 
Education. 

Two  legislative  studies  were  authorized  by  the  1967  Legislature 
and  have  just  been  completed.  They  were  a  study  of  Vocational 
Technical  and  Adu*-  '  -cation,  and  a  study  of  the  West  Virginia 
School  Support  Fon  .vhich  is  the  minimum  foundation  pro- 
gram for  the  state.  A  study  of  the  Educational  Program  for  Ex- 
ceptional Children  was  authorixed  by  the  1968  Legislature. 

State  PhANMNO  Office 

The  State  Planning  Offiice,  a  division  of  the  Department  of 
Conmierce,  has  l)een  designated  by  the  Governor  as  the  agency 
responsible  for  the  coordination  of  planning  among  all  state 
agencies.  The  State  Planning  Office  considers  educational  plan- 
ning to  be  an  essential  portion  of  its  planning  responsibilities-and 
has  allocated  funds  and  assigned  personnel  to  work  with  the  Gov- 
ernors Committee  and  the  Department  of  Education  to  complete 
the  seven  studies  chosen  by  the  Governor's  Comprehensive  Edu- 
cational Planning  Committee,  described  below.    _ 
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Tlie  Slate  Planning  OfRce  serves  as  llie  coordinating  agencv , 
leaving  long-term  educational  planning  as  the  responsibility  of 
the  Department  of  Kducation.  A  flow  model  for  the  studies  bv 
the  Slate  Planning  Office  has  been  developed  which  leads  to  a 
repo-"  for  the  1969  Legislature.  A  further  report  for  subsecjuent 
legislative  consideration  and  a  phasing-out  of  the  State  Planin'ng 
Office  is  shown  as  Figure  5. 

Both  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the  Department  of 
Education  have  divided  the  state  into  regions.  While  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce's  regions  are  designed  on  an  economic  basis, 
they  arc  similar  to  the  regions  established  for  edu^ution.  The  De- 
partment of  Connnerce  is  cooperating  in  the  development  of  com- 
prehensive plans  for  each  of  the  economic  regions.  These  plans 
will  i»;clude  data  regarding  school  and  educational  services  need's. 

Ilicincn  EnucATiONT  Commission 

The  West  Virginia  Higher  Education  Commission  was 
created  by  the  1964  Lcgislatiiri\  It  is  charged  with  making 
studies  concerning  academic  facilities  and  related  activities  of 
the  stale  colleges  and  universities.  The  Commission  is  presently 
engaged  in  a  three-year  study.  Phase  I,  which  is  completed,  con'- 
cerns  facilities  and  enrollments.  Phase  II  will  be  concerned  with 
a  program  inventory  to  include  cour.se  data  with  enrollments  per 
course  in  each  institution.  Phase  III  will  deal  with  faculty,  bud- 
gets, and  personnel  utilization. 

The  Higher  Education  Commission's  reports  are  prepared 
for  the  go\^erm"ng  boards  of  the  institutions,  for  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  and  for  Legislative  Comniittees.  Data  col- 
lected and  interpretations  made  are  available  to  SEA  personnel 
and  others  who  lia\'c  a  need  for  them.  The  Commission  has  an 
e.\eciiti\'e  secretary  and  a  small  staff.  Coordination  of  Commission 
planning  with  SEA  planning  is  achieved  through  voluntary  co- 
operation, through  the  fact  that  both  report  to  the  West  Virginia 
Board  of  Education,  through  the  State  Planning  OfRce,  and 
through  the  Governor's  Comprehensive  Educational  Planning 
Committee. 

The  Higher  Education  Commission  is  a  permanent  agenc)' 
of  the  state.  Upon  completion  of  its  three-year  study,  it  will  con- 
tinue to  develop  plans  for  higher  education  and  will  recycle  and 
up-date  plans  already  made. 

Committee  on  HiciiEn  Education- 
III.  JCh(ii9,65;:XMei>trMr2inia;:teuisl^ 
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study  the  allocation  of  functions  among  the  stat(»  collei^cj  and 
universities.  In  October,  1966,  this  coinniittee  reported  a  plan 
for  a  complete  reorganization  of  the  governing  Ir>ards  of  the 
state  colleges  and  universities,  which  included  removing  control 
of  the  state  colleges  from  the  West  Vir<j[inia  Hoard  of  Education 
where  it  now  resides.  The  Committee's  reconnnendations  failed 
to  pass  in  the  1967  Leglsliiture  and  were  re-introduced,  along  with 
a  number  of  other  reorganization  proposals,  into  the  1968  Leg- 
islature. All  proposals  failed  again  in  1968,  but  it  is  expected 
that  reorganization  proposals  will  be  introduced  hi  to  subsequent 
Legislatures. 

EnuCATioNAL  Bhoadcas'iinc  Autiioiuty 

An  Educational  Broadcasting  Authority  was  established  by 
the  1963  Legislature  for  the  purpose  of  extending  education  and 
instruction  through  the  use  of  radio,  television,  and  r  '.ited  media. 
According  to  the  terms  of  the  act,  the  Authority  is  authorized  to 
establish  broadcasting  facilities  and  to  cooperate  with  local  and 
state  educational  agencies  in  planning  and  developing  the  use  of 
educational  radio  and  television.  The  Authority,  through  studies 
and  the  use  of  consultants,  has  developed  a  state-wide  plan  for 
educational  broadcasting,  including  the  location  and  frecjuency  (or 
channel  allocation )  oi  broadcasting  facilities.  The  Authority  cm- 
ploys  an  executive  secretary  and  staff.  It  has  worked  with  counties, 
colleges  and  universities,  and  the  SEA  to  promote  educational 
broadcasting. 

Associations 

The  West  Virginia  Education  Association  and  sonn^  of  its  af- 
filiates, particularly  the  West  Virginia  .Association  of  Lchool  Ad- 
ministrators, have  emphasized  and  continue  to  einpha.size  planning 
as  one  of  their  functions.  The  Association  of  College  and  Uni- 
versity Presidents,  the  West  Virginia  Association  for  Retarded 
Children,  the  State  Commission  on  Jtental  Retardation,  the  West 
Virginia  Vocational  Association  all  develop  plans  for  their  areas 
of  special  interest. 

For  some  years  the  most  active  private  planning  group  has 
been  the  West  Virginia  Education  Ass'oeiation,  WVEA.  This  group 
has  also  been  very  active  in  promotijg  its  programs  in  the  Leg- 
islature and  has  been  successful  in  getting  a  number  of  its  plans 
enacted  into  law.  While  the  WVEA  has  placed  major  emphasis  on 
teacher  welfare  legislation,  it  has  not  confined  itself  to  this  area. 
Presently  the  \WEA  has  committees  studying  early  childhood 
-.educationriadbasiaxaducation.rpL(Li!rani:ii:omxDrjm 
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education,  personnel,  tools  and  facilities,  organizational  stnicturc, 
and  the  financing  of  education. 

C<^;MPREHENSI\^  EdUCATION'AL  PLANNING  COMMITTEE  (CEPC) 

In  July  1967,  Governor  Hulett  Smith  appointed  a  Comprehen- 
sive Educational  Planning  Committee  (CEPC)  and  charged  it 
with  the  responsibility  for  developing  recommendations  for  needed 
legislation  to  be  presented  to  the  1969  Legislature.  The  CEPC 
designated  the  Department  of  Education  as  its  "technical  arm"  and 
recognized  the  Department  as  die  agency  responsible  ^or  planning 
for  public  education.  The  CEPC  selected  the  West  Virginia  Di- 
rector of  the  Multi-State  Planning  Project  as  its  executive  secretaf}'. 

The  CEPC  has  accepted  the  responsibility  for  the  immediate 
coordination  of  the  planning  efforts  of  the  various  groups  and  state 
agencies  which  are  engaged  in  educalijnal  planning.  Coordina- 
tion for  state  agencies  is  provided  through  the  Govemcrs  office. 
For  professional  associations  and  other  private  groups,  coordina- 
tion is  on  a  voluntar)'  basis.  Conferences  ha\'e  been  held  and  lines 
of  communication  established  to  provide  for  communication  and 
mutual  assistance  among  the  various  planning  groups.  Discussions 
to  date  indicate  that  most  of  the  planning  groups  ^are  willing  to 
share  information  and  to  attempt  to  develop  a  coordinated  long- 
range  plan  for  education  in  West  Virginia. 

Studies  of  various  facets  of  education  are  currently  being 
made  by  different  groups  and  agencies.  Additional  studies  prob- 
ably will  be  needed.  Coordination  is  needed  if  a  Comprehensive 
Educational  Plan  is  to  be  developed.  Goals  for  the  total  education 
program  need  to  be  stated  and  the  goals  sought  for  different  facets 
need  to  be  related.  A  suggested  structure  which  would  permit 
groups  presently  engaged  in  educational  planning  and  additional 
needed  "task  forces  *  to  coordinate  their  efforts  is  shown  below: 

Over  a  brief  period  of  time  the  CEPC  has  developed  i\  plan- 
ning structure  designed  to  provide  coordination  of  the  various 
studies  being  made  of  education  and  the  studies  related  to  educa- 
tion. Figure  6  shows  the  structure  approved  by  the  Committee 
in  January  1968.  The  Committee  approved  adcjitional  studies 
of  selected  facets  of  education.  Studies  to  be  made,  personnel 
involved,  and  sources  of  funds  are  as  follows: 

1.   Services  of  the  State  Educational  Agency;  to  be  done  by 
die  Department  of  Education;  funds  to  be  provided  by 
 the  Defmhiient  of  Edu^^^ 
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FIGURE  6 
Structure  for  Educational  Planning 
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2.  -ISarly  Chiluhood  Education;  to  be  done  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education;  funds  to  be  provided  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education 

3.  Equah'zing  Educational  Opportunities;  to  be  done  by 
State  Planning  Office;  funds  to  be  provided  from  HUD 
701;  25%  state  matching  required 

4.  Educational  Manpower  and  Staff  Utih'zation;  to  be  done 
by  the  State  Planning  Office;  funds  to  be  provided  by 
HUD  701;  25  ^  state  matching  required 

5.  Mobih'zing  for  Change;  to  be  done  by  State  Planning  Of- 
fice; study  may  be  gontracted  in  whole  or  in  pan;  funds 
to  be  provided  by  HUD  701;  25%  state  matching  required 

6.  Needed  Legal  Reforms;  to  be  done  by  Governors  Of- 
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7.  Salaries,  Benefits,  and  Professional  Development;  to  be 
clone  by  the  West  Virginia  Education  Association  through 
its  regular  planning  channels. 

Studies  to  be  made  by  the  CEPC  are  being  made  in  a  frame- 
work of  four  alternative  assumptions  as  follows: 

1.  Tlie  continued  existence  of  county  school  districts 

2.  Cooperative  arrangements  between  and/or  among  coun* 
ties  for  the  provision  of  multi-countv  services 

3.  Reorganization  of  school  districts  to  provide  districts 
adequate  to  support  comprehensive  serx'ices 

4.  A  state  operated  system  of  public  education. 

Each  study  is  directed  toward  three  "pubhcs,"  i.e.,  the  Leg- 
islature, professional  educators,  and  the  general  public.  All 
studies  will  be  reported  to  the  Legislature  at  a  legislative  seminar 
called  by  the  Governor  to  consider  problems  of  education,  roads, 
taxation,  and  finance  and  scheduled  to  be  held  in  December  1968. 

Infohmation  Systems 

One  of  the  phenomena  that  affect  educational  planners  is  the 
information  explosion.  There  are  so  many  data  emerging  from 
programs  in  operation  and  those  being  planned  that  the  infonna- 
tion  problem  is  more -nkely  to  be  a  problem  of  locating  informa- 
tion than  it  is  to  be  a  lack  of  information.  At  the  same  time  that 
-  tha  quantity  of  available  information  is  burgeoning,  computers 
are  being  developed  that  have  almost  unlimited  capacity  for  in- 
formation storage  and  retrieval.  The  key  to  the  information  prob- 
lem, then,  is  the  development  of  a  system  for  gathering  and  stor- 
ing information  that  is  relevant,  current,  and  valid.  Without  the 
system,  planners  and  decision  makers  are  likely  to  be  lost  in  a 
plethora  of  unclassified  and  unusable  data.  It  may  be  that  one  of 
the  most  "salable"  commodities  tl.  >lanners  have  to  offer  is 
organized  infonnation. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  SEA  is  es  jlishing  an  educational 
data  base,  the  state  is  developing  an  infoi.natioii  system  for  plan- 
ning and  management.  The  State  Planning  Office,  in  cooperation 
v/ith  the  other' state  agencies  concerned,  has  developed  a  plan- 
ning structure  and  an  information  .system  for  the  state.  In  each 
instance  the  SEA  was  one  of  the  pinticipating  agencies*  and  the 
systems  being  developec^  for  education  are  compatible  with 
thoso  of  other  state  agencies. 
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The  Governor  and  the  Coiiiniissioiier  of  Commerce,  in  his 
role  as  state  coordinator  of  federal  funds,  .decided  in  1966  that  an 
information  system  would  facilitate  the  operation  of  state  gov- 
ernment and  began  to  work  with  consultants  to  develop  a  system 
to  fit  the  needs  of  West  Virginia.  The  system  which  was  chosen 
has  been  entitled  "Functional  Program  Planning,"  FPP. 

Functional  Program  Planning  incorporates  a  rather  new  grou\) 
of  ideas  embodied  in  information  system  theory  and  system  design. 
These  ideas  together  with  resource  allocation  form  a  sys'^em  which 
relates  objectives,  plans,  and  activities,  across  agency  lines  and  to 
available  revenues  and  resources.  The  system  is  an  adaptation  of 
PPBS  considered  to  be  applicable  to  West  Virginia. 

The  system  assumes  that  the  governmental  activities  of  West 
Virginia  can  be  grouped  into  ten  functional  areas  as  shown  in 
Figure  7.  While  the  system  does  not  propose  a  governmental  re- 
organization, it  does  suggest  that  some  changes  might  be  made 
in  the  planning  for  governmental  activities. 

As  expressed  by  the  State  Planning  Office,  the  aims  of  the 
FPP  system  are  as  follows: 

1.    Reduce  the  complexity  of  government  operations  and  thus 
increase  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  programs 


West  Virginia 

2.  Channel  federal  aid  more  effectively  into  the  areas  where 
it  is  most  needed 

3.  Supply  federal  agencies  with  the  kind  of  information  they 
need  for  grant  purposes 

4.  Compile  relevant  information  about  governmental 
activities 

5.  Indicate  the  full  implications  of  governmental  activities 

6.  Present  alternative  courses  for  these  activities. 

More  specifically  FPP  will  assist  planners  and  decision 
makers  in  — 

1.  Identifying  needs  and  devising  long-range  objectives  to 
guide  comprehensive  planning 

2.  Using  the  objectives  devised  as  guides  for  public  and 
private  investment  and  for  the  operation,  of  state  gov- 
ernmental agencies 

3.  Developing  and  maintaining  a  strong  program  planning 
capability 


FIGURE  8 

FUNCTIONAL  PROGRAM   PLANNING  STRUCTURE 
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4.  Translating  objectives  into  plans  and  programs  to  be 
carried  forward 

5.  Analyzing  programs  in  terms  of  their  investment  require- 
ments and  potential  benefit  to  West  Virginians.  * 

Figure  8  -portrays-vthe.-.structure'  of  FPP.  Each  major  pro- 
gram is  focused  on  a  set  of'^  objectives,  which  are  operationally 
stated.  The'  programs  and  program  elements  build  upon  one 
another  successively  to  make  up  major  program  areas. 

From  the  program  elenients  come  the  activities  which  are 
to  actually  achieve  the  governmental  objectives.  Figure  9  shows 
how  Functional  Program  Planning  organizes  the  activities  and 
focuses  them  on  the  ultimate  objectives.  Just  as  responsibility 
must  necessarily  be  focused  upon  the  apex  of  the  administrative 
structure,  so  must  activities  be  focused  upon  their  apex,  objectives. 
Functional  Program  Planning  is  designed  to  organize  activities 
around  objectives  and  to  make  program  planning,  management, 
and  evaluation  a  u^ore  continuous  function. 

The  Department  of  Education  has  assisted  the  State  Planning 
Office  to  develop  a  tentative  program  structure  for  education. 
This  structure  is  shown  in  Appendix  B.  Initially  the  SEA  will 
utilize  this  structure  in  program  planning  and  pubhc  information. 
Later;  however,  it  can  become  the  basis  for  a  planning  program- 
ming budgeting  system. 


FIGURE  9 
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Appendix  B 
*  Functional  Program  Planning 

(Suggested  Program  Structure  for  Education) 

000000  EOUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  DEVELOPMENT 

010000  Preschool,  Elementary,  and  Secondary^ 

010100  Administration  &  Related  Scrvices- 

010101  Administrative  Coordination** 

010102  Administrative  Materials 

010103  Personnel  Overhead  (Annual 
Leave,  Sick  Time) 

010200  Facihty  Provision 

010201  Provision  of  Space 

010202  Provision  of  Equipment 

010203  Maintenance  Activities 

010300  Fiscal  Control  Activities 

010301  Comptroliing  Activities  (Book- 
keeping) 

010302  Budgetary  Activities 

010303  Auditing  Activities 

010400  Research  Activities 

010401  Consultant  and  Evaluation  Assist- 
ance 

010402  Inservice  Research  Training 
'0403  Dissemination  of  Findings 

jiJ'OA  Education  Systems  Development 
Research 

010500  Developmental  Planning  Activities 

010501  Curriculum  Develo'pment  Plan- 
ning 

010502  Supportive  Services  Development 
Planning 


*  Stale  of  West  Virginia,  Department  of  Commerce,  State  Planning  Office 


Major  Progran)  Area 
Program 

Program  Element 
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010503  Legal  and  Organization  Planning 
( Structure ) 

010504  Coordination  and  Assistance  to 
School  Financial  Planning 

010505  Coordination  and  Assistance  to 
other  Educational  Planning 
Activities 

010506  Facility  Planning 

011000  Instructional  Activities 

011001  Pre-Elementary  Educational  Pro- 
grams 

011002  Instruction  in  the  Arts  &  Crafts 
(Music) 

011003  Instruction  in  Language  &  Litera- 
ture 

011004  Instruction  in  Social  Studies 

011005  Instruction  in  Physical  Sciences 

011006  Instruction  in  Biological  Sciences 

011007  Instruction  in  Mathematics 

011008  Health  and  Pliysical  Education 

011009  Business  Education 

011010  Home  and  Family  Instruction 

011011  Driver  Education 

011012  Instruction  in  Agriculture 

011013  Instruction  in  Industrial  Skills 

011014  Technical  Instruction 

011100  Educational  Guidance  Counsehng  and 
Testing 

011101  Aptitude,  Interest,  &  Achievement 
Testing 

011102  Vocational  and  Academic  Guid- 
ance Counseling 

011103  Personal  &  Psychological  Counsel- 
ing 

011104  Development  of  Guidance  &  Psy- 
chological Services 

011200  Teacher  Regulation  and  Development 

011201  Compilation  of  Professional  Stud- 
ies and  Statistical  Report 

011202  Licensure,  Classification,  and  Cer- 
tification of  Teachers 

011203  Development,  Evaluation,  and  Ac- 
crediation  of  Teachers  Preparation 
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011204  Preparation  and  Distribution  of 
Publications  and  Procedures 

020000  Higher  Education 

020100  Administrative  and  Related  Services 

020101  Administrative  Coordination 

020102  Administrative  Materials 

020103  Personnel  Overhead 

020200  Facility  Provision 

020201  Provision  of  Space 

020202  Provision  of  Equipment 

020203  Maintenance  Activities 

020300  Fiscal  Control  Activities 

020301  ComptroUing  Activities 

020302  Budgetary  Activities 

020303  Auditing  Activities 

020400  Research  Activities 

020401  Institutional  Researc  i 

020402  Government  Sponsored  Research 

020403  Other  Spons'  red  Eesearch 

020404  Public  Contributed  Research 

020500  Developmental  Planning  Activities 

020501  Curricula  Development  Planning 

020502  Innovative  Planning 

020503  Facility  Planning 

021000  Academic  &  Professional  Programs 

021001  Undergraduate  Agriculture  Pro- 
grams 

021002  Undergraduate  Biological  Science 
Programs 

021003  Undergraduate  Business  and  Com- 
merce Programs 

021004  Undergraduate  Computer  Science 
and  Systems  Analysis  Program 

021005  Undergraduate  Education  Pro- 
grams 

021006  Undergraduate  Engineering  Pro- 
grams 

021007  Undergraduate  Enghsh  and  Jour- 
nahsm  Programs 

021008  Undergraduate  Fine  and  Applied 
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021009  Undergraduate  Foreign  Lan- 
guages and  Literature 

021010  Undergraduate  Health  Professions 
Programs 

021011  Undergraduate  Home  Economics 
Programs 

021012  Undergraduate  Mathematical  Sub- 
jects Programs 

021013  Undergraduate  Military  Sciences 
Programs 

021014  Undergraduate  Philosophy  Pro- 
grams 

021015  Undergraduate  Physical  Sciences 
Programs 

021016  Undergraduate  Religion  Programs 
02101-7  Undergraduate  Social  Sciences 

[  Programs 

021018  Undergraduate  Forestry  Programs 
i  021019  Graduate  Programs 

f  021020  Professional  Programs 

!  021100  Extension  Programs 

021101  Continuing  Credit  Programs 

021102  Continuing  Non-Credit  Programs 

021103  Federally  Assisted  Programs 

021104  Comrnunity  Development  Pro- 
grams ' 

I  021200  Housing  Services 

021201  Facility 

'  021202  Student 

f  021203  Leased 

021204  Other 

021300  Library  Service 

021301  Learning  Center 
>  021302  Resource  Center 

I  021303  Departmental 

;  021304  Cooperative  Ventures 

:  021305  Circulation  Services 

021306  Cultural  Services 
^  021307  Facilities 

o 

ERJC  \  030000  Compensatory  Education 

    i,..         .   _._     .   030100  Administrative  and  Related  Services  
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030102  Administrative  Materials 

030103  Personnel  Overhead 

030200  Facility  Provision 

030201  Provision  of  Space 

030202  Provision  of  Equipment 

030203  Maintenance  Activities 

030300  Fiscal  Control  Activities 

030301  Comptrolling  Activities 

030302  Budgetary  Activities 

030303  Auditing  Activities 

030400  Research  Activities 

030401  Research  in  Education  for  Mental- 
ly Retarded 

030402  Research  in  Education  for  Physi- 
cally Disabled 

030403  Reesarch  in  Education  for  Envi- 
ronmentally Disadvantaged 

030500  Developmental  Planning  Activities 

030501  Compensatory  Instruction,  Admin- 
istration, and  Curricula  Develop- 
ment Planning 

030502  Compensatory  Education  Facili- 
ties &  Facilities  Utilization  Devel- 
opment Planning 

031000  Compensatory  Education  for  the  Physical- 
ly Disabled 

031001  ?h  Meal  Therapy  &  Counseling 

031002  Coi   icnsatory  Basic  Education 

031003  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

031100  Compensatory  Education  for  the  Mentally 
Handicapped 

031101  Counselling 

031102  Compensatory  Basic  Education 

031103  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

031200  Compensatory  Education  for  the  Environ- 
mentally Disadvantaged 

031201  Guidance  and  Counselling 
Services 

031202  Preschool  Basic  Education  Pro- 
grams 

031203  Remedial  Education  Programs 
,031204  VoeationaLand.  IcchnicaL.Educa:..  _ 
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040000  Correction  Education 

040100  Administration  and  Related  Services' 

040101  Administrative  Coordination 

040102  Administrative  Materials 

040103  Personnel  Overhead 

040200  Facility  Provision 

040201  Provision  of  Space 

040202  Provision  of  Ecjuipnient 

040203  Maintenance  Activities 

040300  Fiscal  Control  Activities 

040301  Comptrolling  Activities 

040302  Budgetary  Activities 

040303  Auditing  Activities 

040400  Research  Activities 

040401  Rehabilitation  Research 

040402  Special  Inquiry  Research 

040500  Developmental  Planning  Acti\'ities 

040501  Planning  for  Facility  Develponienl 

040502  Planning  for  Rehabilitation  Pro- 
grams 

041000  Institutional  Programs 

041001  Psychological  Counseling  and 
Treatment 

041002  Agricultural  Work   Training  Pro- 
gram 

041003  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Train- 
ing Programs 

041004  Recreation  &  Cultural  Program 

041005  General  Education  Instruction 

041100  Supportive  Services 

041101  Health  Services  &  Treatment 

041102  Detention  &  Security  Activities 

041103  Nutrition 

041104  Transportation 

041200  Post-Release  Services 

,   .  041201  Parole  Activities 

041202  Case  Worker  Services 


